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GOVERNMENT OF INDIA’. 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
No. 127-T, (l)/37. 

New Delhi, the 27th March, 1937. 


resolution. 

Tariffs. 

The amount of protection afforded to the Sugar ludustry by 
the duties imposed by section 2 of the Sugar Industry Protection 
Act, 1932, will determine on the 31st March, 1938, and section 3 
of that Act provides that the Governor General in Council shall 
cause to be made by such persons as he may appoint in this 
behalf an enquiry to ascertain if the pi'otection of the Sugar 
Industry during the period from 31st March, 1938, to the 3lst 
March, 1940, should be continued to the same extent or to a 
greater or lesser extent. The Government of India have decided 
that this enquiry should be undertaken*by the Tariff Board and 
the follovi'ing terms of reference have been framed for its 
guidance:— 

(a) The Board is requested to examine the measure of pro¬ 

tection now enjoyed by the Sugar Industry and to 
report whether it is necessary to continue protection 
to this extent or to a greatej- or lesser extent; 

(b) In making its recommendations the Tariff Board will take 

all relevant considerations into account including that 
stated ill part (b) of the Resolution adopted by the 
Legislative Assembly on the Kith February, 1923. 

2. Firms and persons interested in the Sugar Industry or in¬ 
dustries dependent on the use of sugar who desire that their 
views should be considered by the Tariff Board should address 
their representations to the Secretary of the Board. 
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Press Communique issued by the Tariff Board on the Sth Aprils 1937. 

Ill the Governmept of India, Department of Commerce, Reso¬ 
lution No. 127-T. (l)/37, dated the 27th March, 1937, the Tariff 
Board has been directed to hold an enquiry to ascertain if the 
protection afforded to the Sugar Industry by the duties imposed 
by Section 2 of the Sugar Industry Protection Act, 1932, should 
be continued to the same extent or to a greater or lesser extent 
'during the period from the dlst March, 1938, to the 31st March, 
1946. Those Associations, firms or persons interested in the Sugar 
industry or industries dependent upon sugar who desire that their 
views should be considered by the Board are requested to forward 
their representations (with six spare copies) to the Secretary to 
the Board so as to reach its office at No. 1, Council House Street, 
Calcutta, not later than the 1st May, 1937. 
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INDIAN SUGAR MILLS ASSOCIATION. 

(1) Evidence of Mr. D. P. KHAITAN, Ula KARAMCHANO THAPAR, 
Mr. A. L. CAMERON, Mr, J. AITKEN, Chaudhuri MUKH- 
TAR SINGH. Dr. NIELSEN, Sir T. VIJAYARAGHAVA- 
CHARYA, Mr. M. P. GANDHI, Mr. KELSO, and 
Mr. LALCHAND HIRACHAND, recorded at 
Calcutta on Saturday, the 2nd October 1937. 

President. —Before we proceed to deal with your replies to the Question¬ 
naire in detail, there are just one or two general remarks which I 
should like to make. As you, Gentlemen, are aware, the Tariff Board 
first of all proceeded on tour in April and visited a fair number of factories 
and had informal discussions with various people. As a result of that pre¬ 
liminary tour, our questionnaire was issued in M.iy. In that questionnaire 
a large number of points were raised. Just to clear any misapprehensions 
we should like to make it plain that tho.sc were points which had been 
suggested during the course of our preliminary tour. Qf course, this 
Board did not imply that they had made up their minds in regard to 
those points or intended to adopt any of those suggestions. They were 
just points which were raised with the Board and it seemed as well that 
we should ask some questions about them. I don’t think any of you. 
Gentlemen, had any misapprehensions in that re.spect, but in some places 
because the Board had asked some questions people assumed that the Board 
had come to conclusions on those points. I need hardly say that the 
Board have got an entirely open mind on all those points. 

Mr. Khaitan .—We all understand the position. 

President .—The Board will have to consider the questions referred to 
them from four main points of view: — 

(1) Cane growing and intoro.sts of the cane grower which your Asso¬ 

ciation have stated should come first, 

(2) Manufacturer, 

(3) Marketing, and 

(4) Consumer. 

Those are the main lines. Of course, tiiere are many subsidiary points 
that arise out of the four main lines of enquiry. 

The Board do not propose to take up your time by going through all 
the questions in detail. Many questions have been asked simply for 
statistics and in regard to some other questions the replies received have 
been sufficient and it would be waste of time to go over the ground again. 
So, as far as possible, the Board propose to confine their enquiry to-day 
to the main points. With these preliminary remarks We shall make a 
beginning. I observe that the list of factories given in answer to Question I 
is incomplete and in some respects incorrect. 

Sir Vijaya .—A revised statement is being prepared. It will be submitted 
to the Board. 

President.-—I may say that while the Board are grateful to those 
factories who have co-operated, we must draw .attention to the fact that 
quite a considerable proportion of factories have not taken the trouble to 
make any reply or to send any of the Forms required. For purposes of 
our enquiry which is of great importance to the industry, it is obviously 
very essential that the Board should have all the statistics and figures 
that are available so that they may be able to present a complete picture 
of the industry for the consideration of the Government of India, The 
Board cannot but think it unfortunate that a large proportion of factories 
have not thought fit to co-operate in what after all is the common 
interests pf the industry. 
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Mr. Khaitan. —On this point I may mention that in our opinion this 
is the first Tariff Board in which such a large proportion of interests 
concerned have responded. If you will kindly refer either to the Cotton 
Tariff Enquiry or any other enquiry you will not find such a large pro¬ 
portion of the interests responding. You will appreciate that factories are 
run by men unacquainted with the procedure and methods of Secretariat 
offices. They do not always understand in full measure the implications of the 
questions so as to be able to reply—not that they are unwilling to give 
facts but that they have not got the trained staff which is necosaar“ to 
deal with questions of a technical nature issued by the Tariff Board. 1 may 
say that so far as wo arc cxincernod we have congratulated ourstdvea on 
the fact that such a large number of factories have actually responded. In 
fact, neither Sir Vijaya nor Mr. Thapar nor myself ever expected that such a 
large number of factories would be ab^ to respond. 

Mt. Thapar. —From my experience of the Sugar Syndicate, I may tell 
you that we have to send as many as 16 or 17 telegrams to our members 
before we can get a reply. It is not that in a spirit of non-co-operation 
factories have purposely withheld any information but they do not know 
tho significance of sending these returns to the Association or to the Board. 

Mr, Bahimtoola. —Is it your view that the mills that have replied fully 
-represent the industry ? 

Mr. Khaitan. —You have got a very good representation of the whole 
industry from the replies submitted by the Association. May I point 
out one thing moroF From the very beginning—I am not saying this 
merely for the sake of paying you a compliment—wo linvo found that this 
is the first Board which is really proceeding with the business in the 
spirit in which it ought to proceed. Otherwise Committees sit—1 have 
had personal experience of Oonunittees—and the witnesses that appear 
before them are cross-oxamiind with a view to break them down. But 
your Bord is not doing that. From our answers you will find that we 
have concealed nothing. Whatever facts have been obtained have been 
freely placed before you. Although we know that the facts that have 
been stated are incorrect and against us, even then they have lx)en 
furnished to the Board. We have hidden nothing. Wo have laid before 
you the whole facts as they are so that you can arrive at very impartial 
conclusions on all tho fjicts that are brought before you. The replies that 
wo have got are more than fairly representative of the whole industry. 

President. —I have already expressed the thanks of tho Board for the 
co-ojjeiation we have received from the Indian Sugar Mills Association. 
My remarks were of course directed towards individual factories. 

Mr. Khaitan. —Some individiial factories have written to the Association 
that because tho.v have sent figurc.s to the Board through the Association 
they have not written to you separately. 

President. —As long as they reached us directly or indirectly it did 
not matter. Que.stion 1 calls for no further comment. Questions 2 and 3 
are matters for individual factories and do not call for any remarks. 
Question 4 is one in which I do not think we find anything more than 
the expected merits of tho sulphitation and carbonitations processes. 
Question 6 calls for no comment and Question 6 is a matter of statistics. 
Question 7 is a matter of some importance. Y'ou are aware of the standard 
economic unit which the previous Tariff Board adopted. It was 400 tons 
capacity factory and you have now suggested that the minimum economic 
unit is 600 tons in Northern India and 400 tons in Western and Southern 
India. I do not know whether you would wish to add anything further. 

Mr. Khaitan. —We have nothing to add. 

President. —There is some difforopce of opinion on that point amongst 
individual factories, 

Mr. Comernn .—The season i.s .short in Northern India and that is a . 
factor which has .something to do with it. 
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Frusident .—There are smaller units in Southern India bocausc of the 
longer working season. 

Mr. Khaitan .—Northern India has got to sell sugar in Southern 
India and Western India and it has to bear tlie freight. 

President .—The factories in Southern India have got freight advantage 
and therefore they can operate on a smaller capacity. On Question 8 about 
the manufacture of factory equipment in India we have received that in 
Formosa companies have alrearly been started which turn out comf)lete 
factory machinery. I believe there is one firm in India that does so— 
Jessop’s. 

Mr, Thapar .—^At M.arhowrali Bcgg Sutherlands have started manufac¬ 
ture. Most of the things they are doing and if they go on like that, the 
time is not far distant when sugar nuicliinery will be manufactured in 
India; at least wc shall be able to got all our sp.are parts from them. 

President .—Question 9 raises a somewhat delicate matter in some respects. 
Perhaps I shall sum up wh.at the gist of the general opinion is in regard 
to t]je Imperial Institute of Sugar Technology. As far as the Board can 
gather large factories or groups of factories have their own technological 
staff which they find sufficient for their purposes and therefore they have 
no need for any technical advice from the Institute. But smaller factories 
which possibly or probably have not such efficient staff or such complete 
information at their disposal do find the Institute to be of assistance and 
many of them have made use of the Institute in the lay out of their 
factories, in regard to the types of machinery, improvement and so on. 
That is roughly the gist of what we have heard. Would you regard that 
as a correct statement,*^ 

Mr. Thapar .—It is not that tho bigger factories do not need any techni¬ 
cal advics but at present they do not think that the Institute can render 
any help to them with the amount of equipment they have at the Institute 
and with the kind of information that is available there. The factories 
think that their own staff are equally competent and that their cquiiJ- 
ment is equally efficient. 

Sir Vijaya ,—We feel that there are no outstanding men at Cawnpore 
qualified to give advice to the lai'ger factories. That I think is the 
genei'al opinion amongst us. 

Mr. Cameron .—That kind of advice or assistance can only be given by 
men who have had extensive e.xperience as practical sugar manufacturers. 

Mr, Lnlchand .—In Bombay we have alwaj's sought the advice of the 
Institute willingly but unfortunately it seems that the Institute considers 
the problems of North Indian factories and is rather in the dark about the 
Deccan sugar factories. It would be better if the staff of the In.stitute 
make occasional vi,sit.s to the Deccan factories and try to understand their 
problems. 

President .—Have you any other suggestions to make? 

Sir Vijaya .—A suggestion has been made that if the Institute would 
study foreign publications and furnish abstracts or communicate short 
notes upon them to the factories, it migKt be helpful. Another suggestion 
is that when some new apparatus connected with the sugar industry comes 
into the market, the Institute should buy and examine it and give advice 
to factories about it. The whole thing however turns on the point whether 
they have got a very highly qualffied staff. 

Dr. Jain .—^Have you any suggestions to make in regard to the staff? 

Sir Vijaya .—The staff should be such as to be able to give advice even 
to the biggest factories having their own chemists, their own engineers 
and their own technologi-sts. In short, we want the Institute to be an 
outstanding institution in Asia in regard to sugar just as the Cotton Com¬ 
mittee’s Technological Institute in Bombay is in respect of cotton. 
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Mr. Bahimtoola .—In order to understand this problem better, we have 
to take two points into consideration. One is that the pj'osent system 
requires to be modified and the second point is the scale of fees charged 
by the Institute. As regards the Ist point you want that the staff should 
bo such, aji to inspire c«nftdence not only amongst smaller factories but 
also amongst bigger factories. This is merely a general statement if I 
may say so and the Board cannot make any recommendations unle.ss some 
definite suggestion is made as to the kind of people you have in view. 

Mr. Khaitan .—Let me answer that point in some detail. There are 
three important problems, viz., (1) manufacture of sugar, (2) utilisation of 
bye-produets and (3) sugarcane. So far as sugai'cane is concerned you will 
perhaps rule it out saying that it is a matter for the Directors of Agritml- 
ture, but the Sugar Technological Institute can help in this way. They 
could ascertain from various factorie.s their views about the quality of cane 
that is being received- from year to year and got into closer touch witli 
the Directors of Agriculture in various provinces and tell them what results 
they should aim at and achieve. It is not enough to state in general 
terms that the yield should be larger .and the sucrose content higher. 
Stated in that manner the proposition becojries .so general that it is uni¬ 
versally accepted. The advice should be more specific. For example, in cases 
wdiere it is found that the cane contains more fibre than what it ought 
to contain or it does not contain a.s much fibre as it ought to contain 
or it does not contain as mucli sucrose as it ought to contain; then there 
is the question of sugar inverting and so on, these aj'e points on which 
the Technological Institute should bo .able to advise in a much larger 
measure the Directors of Agriculture. 

Mr. Bahimtoola .—I think the Technological Institute is not dealing 
wdth the breeding of canes but with t}fe manufacturing side and the 
marketing side. . 

Mr. Khaitan ,—It is the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research that 
deals with canes. If however you want to make the Technological Institute 
coinploto, this side should also be considered. The second one is the utilisa¬ 
tion of by-products, e.g., mola.sses, press cake, etc. That should certainly be a 
very important part of the work of the Technological Institute. Tiie indi¬ 
vidual factory cannot look after that problem with efficiency. The central 
Technological Institute should be able to carry on researolies and see to 
the commercial possibilities of things and be able to advise. 

Mr. Bahimtoola .—I would like to know if the present assistance offered 
to the industry on the manufacturing side is sufficient. 

Mr. Khaitan ,—At present larger factories arc in fact getting no assistance 
from the Technological Institute. Their technical men are equally fit if 
not fitter. 

Mr. Bahimtoola .—^According to the views of the Association the system 
of appointment of the various officers iu the Institute should he changed, 
I want to know whether you prefer a degree qualification man only or 
whether you would attach more importance to the experience of the man. 

Sir Vijaya .—There was a sub-committee of the Sugar Ooinmitteo which 
prescribed or rather suggested the qualification of tlie officers of the 
Institute. This was four years ago. It laid down the qualifications that 
were required, both theoretical and practical. It is a question of the 
personnel: we have no alterations to .suggest in the qualifications then laid 
down. What is really wanted is that you should have men who can 
adequately fill the bill. 

Mr. Bahimtoola .—Are there people in India who could fill the post 
adequately ? 

Sir Vijaya.—The Sugar Committee decided at the time that no racial or 
national qualification should be laid down. It said that the very best 
man should be got. 
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Mt. Khaitan, applies to the manufacturing side. The more urgent 
problem is the utilisation of by-products. The Central Technological Insti¬ 
tute should be responsible for finding out means and methods of utilisation 
of by-products. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —We have received some very interesting notes on 
this subject when we visited the Institute. We have seen also the work 
done there with regard to by-products. The Institute is alive to the 
situation and they are doing their best. The point i,s how far they 
require additional men and better equipment. I do not think we can 
go into the details of the present organisation. The point of view of 
your Association is that the Institute should bo strengthened in such » 
manner as would make it really useful to the industry as a whole and 
inspire its confidence. 

Mr. Cameron.. —What I had in mind was that we should have a man of 
the standing and experience of, for instance, Mr. Noel Deer. By that I 
do not mean that Mr. Noel Deer is the only man suitable. We want a 
man with practical experience both in this country and in other sugar 
countries, , 

Mr. Singh. —As far as research work is concerned continuity is the one 
important factor which should be adhered to. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —I would like to know what the association has to say 
about the assistance given by the Industries Department of tlio Local 
Governments. 

Mr. Khaitan. —We feel that the Industyes Department cannot be of 
very much help to us. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —There has been a suggestion th.at the Industries Depart¬ 
ment should have a sugar technologist attached to itf 

Mr. Khaitan.—~Vfhon the Central Technological Institute cannot find 
first class men, I tliink that the Industries Department will only be able 
to get the most ordinary kind of men. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Don’t you think the Industrie.s Department may be 
able to help the sugar industry in regard to the starting of industries 
like the manufacture of siigarcandy, confectionery and so on ? 

Mr, Khaitan.—They may be more useful on the financial side by giving 
help under the State Aid to Industries Acts. How far they can be of use 
on the technical side is a question. If they can train people nobody would 
dislike the idea. Whether they can get good technical men is rather 
doubtful. That again should bo the function of the Technological Institute. 

Sir Vijaya. —In the present condition of provincial finances it will not 
be possible for the Industries departments to get highly qualified men. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —You know when the Sugar Technologist visits factories 
he charges a certain fee. He visited the Deccan factories last year. 

Mr. Lalchand. —And I had to pay nearly Rs. 300 for 8 hours ? 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Would you like him to give his advice free? 

Sir Vijaya. —The point affects the smaller factories. 

Mr. Bahimtoola: —Suppose the Institute is strengthened, as pointed out 
by Mr. Thapar, then would the bigger factories seek its assistance 

Sir Vijaya. If we got a good man of the ability and experience of 
Mr. Noel Deer, for instance, at the Institute, the bigger factories should 
be willing to pay even higher fees than they are at present paying, 

Bresident.—hei us now pass on to the question of statistics. I think 
it is generally agreed that the figures which arc supplied are neither 
complete nor accurate enough for purposes of the industry and there are 
complaints that they are not published soon enough. Of course the Techno¬ 
logical Institute have been in difficulties because taking advantage of the 
omission in the Act of a clause imposing penalties for not sending returns 
or sending them very late many factories do not send their returns or 
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actiU tlwm lato. Ami I think tho Tfnhnological TriHtitnte has considerable 
reasons to complain, it is l)©ing found fault with for not publishing 
figures wlien it is really the fault of factories which have not been supply¬ 
ing figures. Are tho Association in favour of subwribing some penalties 
in the Sugar Industiy (Protection) Act? 

Mr. Thapar. —We are in favour of imposing penalties. 

Mr. Lalchand. —The Technological Institute ask for a lot of statistics 
which are not necessary. Hut for those statistics which are really neces¬ 
sary, the facttnics should bo penalised if they do not send returns. 

Mr. Khaitijun. —The chief statistics that you want are quantity of 
sugarcane crushed, quantity of sugar produced, quantity of sugar delivered 
and quantity of sugar in stock. These are the four main itoin.s about 
which everybody needs statistics. But the difficulty is that we are asked 
for many statistics the figures of some of which are of a confidential 
nature; and as no difference is made between essentials and non-essantiaisy 
this difficulty has arisen. 

Vresident. —In the course of oitr enquiry We have put that question td 
individual persons as to what figures should bo supplied or not, and of 
course that leads up to the further question to what extent pooling of 
information is desirable in the interest of the industry, 

Mr. Khaitan. —The figures about the points I have mentioned above 
should be compulsorily taken; others should bo pooled between those who 
want to pool the information, but there should be no penalty. 

President.—What do you think about the recovery rates? 

Mr. Khaitan. —That should be treated as one of the optional things 
because the world—by world I mean the merchants and so on—is not 
interested in that. But in the four items I have mentioned everybody is 
interested. Recovery and other things may remain optional. 

Vresident. —What information does the industry require from outside? 
The Technological Institute gets stock figures from the ports and figures 
from internal markets. Is that adequate or .should returns be received 
from a larger number of centres? 

Mr. Kliaiian. —^As regards internal centres the figures would hot be 
reliable. Even for stocks at tho ports, stocks at the Port Commissioners’ 
godowns are the only figures which are reliable. But when you say 8tock,s 
at the port of Calcutta that does not include the stocks in city godowns, 
India is such a huge country that it vriil be very difficult to collect 
figures of stocks from a large number of centres. They run into 2,700 apart 
from smaller places which are .sometimes more important centres of trade 
than the towns themselves. 

Vresident, —If a market survey was held it might indicate whore stocks 
are held more accurately and that would give us some idea of what tho 
normal stocks should be ? 

Mr. Khaitan. —W'e have better information. 

President. —Can you give vis some idea of what the normal stocks are? 

Mr. Khaitan. —I can’t give you any definite idea. 

Mr. Bahimtvola. —The figures supplied by the Sugar Technologist as 
regards consumption and production afe more or less reliable? 

Mr. Khaitan. —He has got information from 73 out of 150 factories 
and has calculated what percentage of production tliat would mean. 

President. —Assuming that the factories sent complete returns? 

Mr. Khaitan. —The four items mentioned before should be compulsory 
the others should be optional. 

President. —Do you think it is worth while for Government to evolve 
a more complete organisation for obtaining statistics? 

Mr, Khaitan, —I think it is too difficult, and not worth while. 
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Dr, Jain. —Has the recent wheat markotiug survey yielded rcliahlo 
information in regard to wheat stock? 

Sir Vijaya. —Speaking for myself I think not. 

president .—I gather your view is that the only reliable statistics that 
can be collected are di stocks in factories? 

Mr. Khaitan. —We have roughly an idea that 50,(XX) tons remain in 
the market; it may be sometimes 40,0(X), sometimes 50,(KX) tons. 

President. —Yon moan the invisible stock or the vi.siblo stock? 

Mr. Khaitan. —These are invisible stocks. 

President. —Does that 50,0(X) tons include stock hold by the market? 

Mr. Khaitan. —By every kind of people except factories, but including 
port .stocks. 

Dr. Jain. —Has this figure varied in recent years? 

Mr. Khaitan. —It varies like this; at the end of February stocks in 
tbo market became more than what the stocks are at present. 

Dr. Jain. —There hav« been no wide variations in recent years? 

Mr. Khaitan. —In April or May markets take out a little more quantity 
so that they may not have much sugar in transit during the rainy season; 
but these variations are monthly variations which you must ignore. On 
the whole the stock is 60,000 tons, but . we do not know whether that 
is correct or not. 

President. —We have been told that in a faUi7ig market the invisible 
stocks tend to decrease and when the market is rising tliey tend to increase. 

Mr. Khaitan .—Naturally. 

President. —One dealer said “ In a falling market we will probably 
buy 26 bags and in a rising market 50 bags ”. 

Mr. Khaitan. —That is correct. 

President. —It may be larger or smaller according to the rising or the 
falling market. In regard to the pooling of information your point is 
that any factories who agree to pool information should do so, but there 
should be no compulsion. That is the general opinion of the Association. 

Mr. Khaitan. —Yes. 

President. —In gome countries the pooling of information is compulsory. 

Mr. Khaitan.^^We might reach that stage later on when it can be made 
compulsory. 

Dr. Join. —From tho way the industry has responded to your notice, 
don’t you think that it should be made' compulsory? 

Mr. X/iaifaa.—The response is better to-day than what it was before, 
but to make it compulsory, I think it is premature at the present moment. 

Dr, Jain. —Don’t you consider it may be useful? 

Mr. Khaitan.—There are people who can tell you that a large number 
of factories pool information. 

President. —Question 10 is rather a matter of individual factories which 
I think need not detain us and so is II. Question 12 : There is one point 
which I would like to put to the Association and that is the question of 
co-operation between factories which owm a certain amount of land and the 
Agricultural Departments of the different Provinces in experimenting with 
new varieties of cane and multiplying the number of varieties for distri¬ 
bution ultimately to the raiyats. 

Mr. Singh. —Our idea is that factories should he able to make their 
own experiments with new varieties of cane, because a new variety may 
not be very good at tho Provincial Research Station, hut it may make 
good at the place where it is tried. The department has unfortunately 
not got enough places for experimentation where all types of soil exist. 

President. —Delivered direct from Coimbatore? 
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Mr. Singh. —Yes, I should like to have them direct from Coimba¬ 
tore. When the Provincial Agricultural Department received the seed¬ 
ling, it might be rejected at the research station. Perhaps if that is 
tried in the factory, it might be found useful. Any factory which tries 
new varieties should not be allowed to multiply them or distribute the 
seed to the farmers unless it is approved by the department, but there 
should be no restriction in trying tho.se varieties at the factory farm itself. 
As a matter of fact some of the varieties which have been rejected by 
the department have been found to be useful in the factory. 1 can quote 
an instance. Co. 244 is a very good cane for sandy tracts; it was rejected 
by the department but it has been taken up by the cultivator at Muzaft'ar- 
nagar. That is one of the best varieties. There may be other such cases, 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —How was this taken up by the cultivator when it was 
rejected by the Agricultural Department ? 

Mr. Singh. —It was cxiltivated at Muzaflarnagar. Some people 
took that seed also. After that the department found that it was no good 
and they rejected it. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —Is it not a fact that under the present system the 
moment the Coimbatore canes are found promising they are sent only to 
the Local Governments and after experiments by them are carried out, 
they are passed on to the demonstration plots in the cultivators’ fields.*’ 

Mr. Singh. —The cane goes first to the research station and 
then it is tried. When they find it to bo promising, they send it to 
the experimental station. Then the seed is distributed. What I mean is 
for the whole of the United Provinces the llesearch Station is stationed at 
Shahjahanpur. It has got a different climate from Meerut. It is just possible 
that a variety may not bo very promising under the circumstances in 
which it is grown at Shahjahanpur, but it might be very promising at 
Muzaffarnagar. Supposing there was no station at Muzaflarnagar, that 
variety would have been lost. Muzaffarnagar doesn’t get cane from Coimba¬ 
tore direct unless it is approved by Shahjahanpur. 

Dr. Jain. —Does not Muzaffarnagar get ;the cane simultaneously as 
Shahjahanpur P 

Mr. Singh. —No. Muzaffarnagar always gets the cane through 
Shahjahanpur. If you have the provinces divided into climates 
and different soils, then certainly there would be some moaning in saying 
that the factories should not directl,y receive the canes. 

President, —I may toll you that the Agricultural Department havo 
raised that point and they say they want more farms for more typical 
areas. For instance take the United Provinces. They haven’t got a farm 
in the eastern part of the province. They have got only for tho West. 

Mr. Singh. —Yes. 

Mr. Lalchand. —We have definitely said that in the Deccan new varieties 
should go direct to the factories, because we find that we have many 
problems, many soils, many methods of treatment. At the Research stations 
they have got what they consider to be very scientific methods, but those 
methods do not suit the factories, because at those stations they take only one 
factor into consideration. It may be manure, it may be irrigation or it may be 
soil, but for practical purposes it is the combination of a variety of factors 
that has to be looked at. Government experimental farms have in some 
cases recommended varieties which we have found unsuitable for manu¬ 
facture; on the other hand we have used successfully varieties which were not 
recommended by them. Moreover if time is allowed to pass in making 
experiments, we lose so much time. Usually 4 years are taken before tho 
variety is released to the factories and then factories make their own experi¬ 
ments on those varieties and then four more years are gone. Factories 
know their own interests. In the Deccan certin varieties should go 
direct to tho factories as we have got technical staff, Agricultural Graduates 
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from Universities. We can certainly look after our own interests tnucTi 
better than the Agricultural l)o)nutinents’ experimental farms or Stations. 

Jir. Itahwitoola.- —Is it your point that the seed should go siTiinitaneously 
to the experimental farms of Local Governments and to factories? 

Mr. Thapar. —Factories should ho given a free hand. They should not 
bo debarred from ntaking any experiments or research. If any factory 
desires to do it, why should it be deprived? Here is a letter which I 
will read to you from the Director of Agriculture, Bihar; — 

“ I am not prepared to agree to the proposal that factories should be 
allowed initiative and discretion in the testing and issuing of new varieties 
of cane not approved by the Agricultural Department. I shall take steps 
to ensure that no new varieties are issued to factories from any cane 
breeding statioirs in the country without the concurrence ol the depart¬ 
ment.” 

Mr. Itahimtoola. —That is quite correct. 

Mr. Sinyh. —They should not be is.sued by the factories to the cultivators 
without tlie sanction of the Department. 

Mr. Thapar. —My point is that the Department altogether prevents 
factories from making experiments. 

President. —What i.s the date of that lettpr? 

Mr. Thapar. —2nd June, 1937. 

Mr. Lalchand. —Oo. 419 is not released by the Governnient Experimental 
Farm at I'adegaon, but wo have definitely found it very suitable and I 
have got moi'e than 20 acres of that variety in my Farm. If 1 W€<re to 
wait for four years after the Padegaon farm issues that variety, probably 
by that time my protection will be gone and I shall be left. I must be 
quick enough to get the advantage of protection. 

Sir Vijaya. —In short what we wont is that we should get the seed 
promptly, while we bind ourselves at the same time not to give it to the 
raiyat. 

President.—That is a very important point. 

Mr. Thapar.~Wo should not be deprived of the opportunity of making 
experiments. 

President. —The view of the Agricultural Department is that if once a 
bad seed is issued to the cultivator, he cannot afford to stand the loss. 

Mr. Thapar. —We agree with you there. 

President. —Your general view is that there should be more co-operation 
in the experimental work on cane and multiplication of promising varietiesi. 

Sir Vijaya.—Yea. 

President. —Question 13 about early and late varieties of cane: The 
whole idea of this early and late varieties of eaiie was to extend the 
criushirig season of factories. The first question arises as to whether the 
crushing season is alieady long enough and the second question arises as 
to whether you want both early and late or only early or only late 
varieties. It has been suggested to us that it may be rather a mistake 
to do much work on late varieties, because in northern India after about 
the third week of April cane begins to deteriorate and therefore there is 
not very much point in getting late varieties of cane, although probably 
there may bo very good reason for increasing the cultivation of early 
varieties, so that the factories can start earlier. 

3Ir. Khaiian. —In spite of the present position we feel that endeavours 
should be made to give us both early and late varieties for these reasons; 
we do believe—I think you will agree with us—that it is desirable to 
cheapen the cost of production as much as possible. So far as mechanical 
efficiency is concerned, we have almost reached the top as far as it is 
possible to reach in the present circumstances. The next step is to prolong 
the season. In Mysore you are aware that the fj^ory works for about 
IV. B 
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10 mouths in the year and the other two months can also be worked if 
they do not close for cleaning. 

President. —They are now thinking of reducing that period. 

Mr. Khaitun. —That may be duo to the present circumstances. 

Pi'esidend. —On account of cane, 

Mr. Khaitan. —'Possibly. I do not know that. You must liave first hatid 
infoimation. We can prolong the season by having early and late varieties. 
Even now we start our factories in the western part of United Provinces 
about the beginning of November and in certain parts about the middle 
of November, and in' certain other parts a few days later. When wc do 
start our factory it is much better that we do it with ripe cane rather 
tlian with unripe cane. Similarly at the end of the season we want to 
work as long as possible. In fact last season the Governments of the United 
I’rovinoes and Bihar wore very insistent that we should continue to work 
at a loss and we did so. The Congress was very keen that we should 
continue to work in order that sugarcane may not be destroyed. 

Mr. Bohimtoola. —That was exceptional. 

Mr. Khaitan.—Yes. What I mean to say is that the prosperity of the 
country side depends upon a Larger consumption of sugarcane. 1 am now 
thinking of the sugarcane cultivators. If we have got to continue to 
work to consume more sugarcane, it is better that both in the early p.art 
of the season and the latter part of tile season, we get cane which is more 
suitable for crushing purposes than the cane that we are getting at 
present. The agriculturist will have to put forward the same amount of 
labour and it will be an economic gain to the country as a whole if we can 
get more sugar out of a suitable cane than that we should crush cniie 
when it has a lower percentage'of recovery. I will give you one e.vainplo 
to justify my expectation that the ouasumption of sugar will inci’case. In 
the case of piecegoods because of the increase in tlic .standard of living 
as compared witli 10 years ago, the consumption lias increased by 20 per 
cent. The consumption of white sugar has not increased in the sumo 
proportion, but we do expect that as education spreads, as the standard 
of living increases, a larger quantity of sugar will be consumed. 

President. —We had better go into that later. 

Mr. Khaitan. —I have been giving that as a reply to the question. 
“ Even now you find overproduction. Why do you want late and early 
ripening varieties ” ? 

President. —I was dealing more on the question of cane with reference 
to the lateness of the season. Cane begins to deteriorate after the middle 
of April, 

Mr. Khaitan. —I wanted to go to Coimbatore and have a discussion with 
Mr. Venkataraman. He is expected to find out -varieties which will be 
able to stand the hot weather of Northern India. I have great re.spect for 
Mr. Venkataraman. In fact the whole sugar industry exists here because 
of Mr. Venkataraman. 

President. —In regard to that matter, I am speaking subject to cor¬ 
rection because it is very difficult to get information about Java hut our 
information is that the crushing season has been reduced in recent years. 

Mr. Lalchand. —70 da.ys only. 

President. —It is never longer than 126 days. 

JJr. Nielsen. —16 to 16 factories are crushing for seven .months most 
of them for 6 months and some of them for only 3 months. Latterly they 
have decreased the season and raised the capacities of factories. Because 
of the high output of sugarcane more sugar is obtained and it pay.s better 
to crush it in that period. 

President. —In the short season with larger capacities? 

Dr. Nielseti-— 
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Mr. Hdhimtoola. —^Because they are able to get the right type of cano. 

Dr. —Yes, POJ. 2878. 

President. —In Java I think they are cutting down the season and 
trying to crush more in a shorter period. 

Mr. Khnitan. —Tho conditions in Java arc different. They have to rely 
on the export trade. With India they had a very large export trade 
but India is now producing its own sugar. They have lost the Indian 
market and they are driven to adopt the course which you sa.y they have 
adopted. If the,v had not lost the market they would not have reduced 
tho crushing season. Rather than close down half of their mills it is 
advantageous to work the whole number of mills for a shorter period and 
get a better percentage of recovery. 

President. —We understand that a very large proportion of mills have 
actually closed down. 

Dr. Nielsen. —At present 50 per cent, of the mills are working. Out 
of 180, 90 are crushing. 

Mr. Baliirntoala. —Can you supply us later on with exact figures? 

Dr. Nielsen —I think 1 may be able to do so. 

Dr. Jain. —Have you got the total capacity of these 90 mills? 

Dr Nielsen. —I shall be able to get it. 

Mr. Lalchand. —Ono rea.son for their early closing down of factories is 
that they do not care v<!ry inuch for depreciation now-a-days. 

Dr. Nielsen. —They h.avc no depreciation. 

President. —It has been .suggested to us that they have found it more 
economical to work in a shorter season. 

Mr. Khnitan, —The quantity they have to supply is necessarily restricted 
according to the countries to which they can sell. Even in India, factories 
having come into existence, if wo suddenly find that the amoimt of sugar 

we cuji sell, is reduced by half, we shall find the same position here. 

Actually we are now in a position when we expect to get more .sugar 

consumed in the country and to enter the export market. Our conditions 

are different from those in Jav'a. We have such large population. 

President. —It has beon suggested to us that Java has adopted the 
now system in order to reduce the cost of production. 

Dr. Nielsen. —1 don’t think that is right. Java is given a certain quota 
which is not sufficient for the capacities of factories. They are using the 
factories in the most optimum way possible, that is, crushing in the 
optimum .season. I am quite certain that they will crush more if they 
can sell more hut they cannot sell at present. 

.Mr. Thapar. —They are making the best out of a bad situation. 

Mr. Singh. —Our cost of production is higher because of the shorter 
season. 

President. —1 gather that you still think that there is necessity for 
evolving improved early and late varieties of cane. 

Mr. Khaitan. —Yes. 

President. —On que.stion 14, there, is one point which I should like to 
put to you as to whether there has been in your experience any deterioration 
in cane—1 am talking of Coimbatore canes—as time goes on, say, in Co. 213. 

Mr. Singh. —It has deteriorated as far as our province is concerned, 

Mr. Lalchand. —It has got smut in our part of the country. 

Pre.mient .—lAjiart from the question of disease, I want to know whether 
it normally deteriorates. 

Dr. Nielsen. —We have seen that it is deteriorating. 

President. —Is it a fact that all canes after a period deteriorate? 

b2 
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Dr. Nielsen. —Scientifically it is not necessary tliat that should he so, 
but that is what happens. 

President. —It follows from that that the varieties have to he renewed? 

JJr. Nielsen. —Yes. 

Sir Vijaya. —We have discussed this and our view is that in the case 
of improved varieties like Coimbatore canes wo sliould have better methods 
of cultivation and more money should be silent. Otherwise they will dete¬ 
riorate more than the Deshi cane. 

Mr. Itahimtoola. —Therefore it follows that Coimbatore must go on evolv¬ 
ing new canes. 

Sir Vijaya. —It has got to be always active. There is no finality in 
research. 

President. —On question 16, we have some interesting figures. I notice 
among the insect pests w'hite ants do not find a place, but we have heard 
a good deal about white ants. 

Mr. Singh. —In some areas there are white ants. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —As regards Bombay-Deccan, shall we say that generally 
speaking there is no damage due to frost? But it is stated here that 
there was a severe attack of frost in January and February of 1929 and 
there have been two mild attacks since. 

Mr .Lalchand. —That is so. The damage if we take an average, comes 
to 3 or 4 per cent. 

President. —I do not know whether you would like to amplify your 
statement about the question of diseases and insects at this stage. 

Sir Vijaya. —I should tike to. So far as the borer is concerned it is 
becoming a real danger in Northern India. The Imperial Council of Agri¬ 
cultural Research has started work at the Imperial Institute at New 
Delhi, but there is great need for Pi'ovincial departments working in col¬ 
laboration with it. The need is realised by Provincial Governments but the 
work has not been undertaken for w'unt of fuiid.s. Considering the interests 
at stake it is necessary that provincial Governments .should provide funds 
either themselves or through a grant from the Central Government and 
undertake work which they can control in conjunction with the central 
institution which is doing research. According to Dr. Haldane the per¬ 
centage of infestation by the borer has gone up from 21 to 41-32. If this 
goes on, it is very alarming. It is necessary that provincial Government 
should take much more speedy action than they have taken so far. 

Pre.sident. —Provinci.al Directors of Agiiculture liiive all agreed that a 
great deal more work is required on thi.s question of diseases a 2 id insect 
pests. They have all agreed that they want more staff and more funds, 

Mr. Lalchand. —They won’t do any work. 

President. —It is not that they won’t but that they cannot. 

Dr. Jain. —It is not enough if we say that money should be spent. 
Would you sugge.st a figure? 

Sir Vijaya. —I think the Imperial Council ha.s some experience of this 
work at the centre. It had a Committee set up on which all tht; Provincial 
Bntomologists were represented. They have some idea of tho funds re(juircd 
and J can accept whatever funds they say are adequate. 

Mr. Itahimtoola. —Dr, Burns is dealing with that question. 

Sir Vijaya. —Mr, Isaac is in charge of that work. 

Dr. Jain. —A suggestion has been made that a beginning might bo made 
with one lakh of rupees. 

Sir Vijaya ,—I personally think that it is insufficient. 

Dr. Jain. —W'^ould you say Rs. 2 liikhs? 
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Sir Vijciya. —If you want me to guess I would say Rs. 2 lakhs, but I 
should say that it is a matter in which the Imperial Council can frame 
quite easily exact proposals. 

Vreaident. —Question 16 is mainly one for individual factories, so also 
Questions 17 and 18. We had bc.tter deal with the question of zoning 
later on. On Question 19 you are no doubt aware there has been a 
leduction in the area under sugarcane according to the preliminary fore¬ 
cast of 1937-38. Your view is that even the figures for 1936-37 were not 
really excessive although there had been a maldistribution of the area 
available to factories. Do you wish to amplify that? 

Sir Vijiiya. —We are content with the position that no restriction is 
necessary. As regards the exact position, the following resolution of the 
Sugar Committee of the Imperial Council requires a little amplification: — 

“ In view of the increases which have taken place and of the increa.se 
in yield per acre, there is no scope for any important general increase in 
the cane area in India but the present distribution is imperfect.” 

If you insert the words “ or decrease ” between “ general increase ” 
and “ in the cane area ” that represents the actual facts and the view of the 
Association. 

Vresideni. —In regard to Question 20 regarding the cost to the ordinary 
ciiltivator yon have given figures with considerable re.serve and the Tariff 
Board in the course of their enquiry have .gone into the question in great 
detail. So I do not think wc need go into the question of figures given 
by you. 

Mr, Khaitan. —I may tell you xvhat I witnessed day before yesterday 
at a conference at Lucknow about the eo.st of produdion of sugarcane. 
There wa.s a great difference of opinion on this question between the 
Director of Agriculture, United Provinces and the Director of Agriculture, 
Bihar. So it is easily understandable that it is not possible for us to 
come to any definite conclusion. 

President. —You do not wish to amplify that. 

Sir Vijaya. —No. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —Can you tell us where from you got this information— 
the cost to ordinary cultivators? 

Sir Vijaya. —Factories made enquiries at our request of the cultivators 
round about them. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —Are those the cultivators who supply cane to factories? 

Sir Vijaya. —Yes. Many of them are supplying cane to factories. 

President. —We will pass on to Question 21. I may explain that in 
putting question 21, the object of the Board is to elicit information on 
the point whether there are any malpractices through whicli the glower 
suffers in supplying cane to factorie.s. The Tariff Board have gone into 
this question in considerable detail and more specific questions have been 
put to Local Governments. Apart from complaints from what you may 
call ” interested parties ” the Tariff Board find that the unanimous opinion 
of all Government officers who are connected with this question is that 
there are quite a large number of malpractices prevalent through which 
the grower of cane suffers. These remarks apply mainly to the United 
Provinces, Bihar and Bengal, Elsewhere the complaints have not been 
definite but in regard to the United Provinces and Bihar, Government 
officers have told us that we may po.ssibly divide factories into. three 

groups:—(1) those factorie,s who do their best to secure to the cultivators 

a fair treatment in many re.spccts, (2) factories who to some extent do not 
take very much trouble about the regulation of cane and the manner in 
which it comc-s and (3) those who deliberately underweigh cane and in 
other ways do the cultivator down, and we put it to these officers as to 
the proportion of factories. Everyone admit.s that there are lionourable 

exceptions: there are many factories who do their bo,st to the grower 
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but those factories are in a minority and that in the majority of factories 
there is either deiibgrate underwoighment of cane and similar malpractices 
or not sufficient care taken by factories to see that their agents and so 
on do not in some way or other cheat the grower. I am putting the 
matter very frankly because this matter has aroused a good deal of atten¬ 
tion in recent years and, as I say, we have the unanimous opinion of 
Government officers that these malpractice are very prevalent and far 
more prevalent than they should be. Actually we have had detailed to us 
some 20 different ways in which the grower is cheated either by the 
underweighment of cane or by the sale of passes. These are a few examples 
and there are a number of others. I .put the matter now before you, 
gentlemen, and the Board would like to hear what you have to say on 
that point. 

Mr. Cameron. —Was it suggested that the treatment which the cultivator 
received from sugar factories ig in any way worse than the treatment he 
receives from other people to whom he sells other commodities? 

Dr, Jain. —We are not concerned with other commodities. We are con¬ 
cerned with sugar which is a protected industry. 

Mr. Cameron. —When the witnesses who answered those questions made 
their statements, were they able to give any indication as to the extent 
to which these malpractices were adopted? 

President. —We could get no estimate from them beyond this, that 
factories who treated them fairly were in a minority. 

Mr. Cameron. —One point wo ought to bear in mind is that there were 
exceptional ciroumstanees towards the close of the last .season which we 
shall be able to amplify later. Undoubtedly those particular conditions 
would very much encourage malpractices and the grower in a certain season 
in a certain district might have been unfairly treated, but that would not 
justify a general indictment. 

President. —Witnesses we examined did deal with the special circumstnees 
of 1936-37 season and we shall not overlook the point where an exception 
sliould be made, but this statement applies generally to the period since 
the minimum prices were fixed and these cane inspectors had been appointed. 

Mr. lihaitan. —May 1 make a general stiitenient? 1 have myself beard 
that malpractices exist but when I asked people about the extent to wl ich 
these malpractices existed in connection with each factory, they have not 
been able to tell me. A few instances occur in regard to a factory and 
then a generalisation i.s made that in all factories theses malpractices exist. 

President. —I should perhaps explain that the witnesses before us wlio 
were giving confidential information have mentioned the naxnes of indi¬ 
vidual factories. Tt is not for the Board to mention tlio names of the 
individual factories, but they were definite enough and said such and 
sui h factory had dealt witli the cultivators badly. 

Mr. Khaitan. —I have myself said that it is possible to find malpractices 
existing in a factory but to generalise from that that malpi'ac;tices are 
committed in respect of even a majority of cases, is not correct. There 
might be some factories who liave got them deliberately done, but I 
hope, Sir, that their number is small: at least we do not know of any 
who deliberately do them. What might have happened is that the servants 
or agents of factories when they had a chance might have done them. 
Where there has been strict control they have done it to a .smaller extent; 
where the control is lax there have ben greater malpractices. So far as 
wo are concerned we do not want to encourage malpractices. It is to our 
interest to see that what we pay out of our pockets reaches the cultivator. 
As a matter of fact officials in management of co-operative societies have 
themselves been accused of malpractice-s. We have found as a matter of 
experience that the best results are obtained by the factories being in 
direct cantne-t with the cultivators, and certain factories have reached a 
stage when they have been, able to obtain 90 per cent, of their cane 
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sllpplleti tlii'efrt from tlic. cultivators. As I'egavds imrchases itiado through 
licciiscrl purcliusing agents our control is necessarily less, I trust 
you will make a difference between purchases made by factories 
direct and purchase.s made through purcha.sing agents. We do not want 
middlemen, but owing to force of circumstances middlemen must be em¬ 
ployed, We can establish direct conne<!tion with growers in localities 
near our factories but as regards caiio that has to be obtained from a 
distance of 100 miles—Ohaudhnri Mukhtiar Singli obtains from a distance 
of 100 miles—it is for Chaudhuri Mukbtar Singh, or Mr. Dalmia or Lala 
Sri Uam to say if it is pos.sible to control licensed agents. It is to our 
benefit that the cane grower gets all the money that we pay them. To 
the middlemen wo pay a separate commission. 

President.^One complaint is that some factories do not pay the con¬ 
tractors enough and they try to make it up from the grower.?? 

Mr. Khaiidn .—I do not know of any cases where the middlemen have 
not been paid by the factory. We pay them commission for making 
purchases and except at the fag end of the last season when conditions 
were abnormal the position is .steadily improving. In the season 1935-36 
the position was better than in 1934-35. All these ipiestions were discussed 
at the Lucknow Conference with the Governments of United "trovincea 
and Bihar and we ourselves have invited them to take the most stringent 
measures in order that malpractices may ho,stopped where they exist. 

Mr. Thapar. —Ma,y I know the percentage of owners and agctits who fvre 
concerned with the.se malpractices,!' 

rrasirfenf.—Witnesses found it rather difficult to draw a distinction 
between tas'tories who are lax and factories who are dishonest. They could 
not give us figures. I will make it plain that the Board has got an ojioii. 
mind in the matter and I have merely told‘you what the complaint is. Wo 
have not made up our mind in any way. 

Mr. Thapar ,—So far as our information goes, we have not got a single 
instance where it is proved that the millowners wore a party to malpractices 

Mr. Bahimioola .—If the milloamers come to know that these malprac¬ 
tices exist, what steps do they take? 

Mr. Thapar, —Supp<tsing I have an employee wlio I learn is a bad man, 
do .you think f would continue to employ him? As soon as we know of such 
cases the man is at once dismis.sed. No sensible businessman will keep 
•such a man in .service. 

Mr. Khaifan .—What I was told at the Lucknow conference wa,s that 
the malpractices were very much le.ss at the factory gates than at outstatioiis. 

I’rnsident .—^Which point.? to the conclu.sion that gate cane .should be 
preferred in every way? 

Mr, Khaitan ,—That i.s it, and furthermore it is not the management 
that want malpractices. In fact facilities for malpractices at the factory 
gate are much more than at outstation.s a-s you have to deal with a larger 
number of carts and wagons. That shows whether the management is 
realfy guilty or not. 

President .—Wo asked the Government officer.s what the rcmedie.s were 
and the .suggestions were that factorie,s should have as much gate cane as 
pos.sibIe. 

Mr. Khaitan .—So far as that is concerned, we would be glad to have 
100 per cent, gate cane because it pays us in every way. 

Mr. Thapar .—You say that the main complaint is of malpractices which 
take place at out-stations. The mills have explained that they veiy little 
control over them and they should not be blamed. 

President .—What the Government Officers .said was that in the case of 
factories who took the trouble to control oiitstations, malpractices might 
exist to some extent but they wore very much les.s than in the case of those 
who did not take sufficient trouble to control the outstatious. 
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Mr. Khaitan. —There la the difficulty about generalisations. In regard 
to the same factory at one place you will hear that this factory does not 
control and at another place that the same factory exercises sufficient 
control. It will really depend upon the purchasing agent who is employed. 
So far as the employees are concerned, I believe, we cannot vouch for 
everybody, but generally speaking there is no doubt in my mind that every 
factory wants to do its best. We keep accounts of purchases. The books 
are inspected by Factory Inspectors, The amount of price wo have paid 
is entered there. 

As regard.s purjis, we give 200 purjis to a man to distribute. If one 
man has taken one pice from a cultivator and no complaint is made to the 
factory, what can the fa^itory Manager do? In Delhi every ekka and tonga 
has got to pay one pice and 2 pice at the cro.s.sing to the Police constable. 
What can the Home Member who holds the police portfolio do to stop thi.s. 

Pre/sident. —I want to make it plain that these complaints have been 
mado and we want to bring them to the notice of the Association. Wo 
want to know who is directly responsible for the admitted evil which is 
prevalent. 

Mr. Khaitan. —Please do not carry away tho impression that we don’t 
want to stop the evil. 

Sir Vijaya. —Wo welcome stringent inspection and an adequate inspect¬ 
ing staff. The Local Governments in the United Provinces and Bihar have 
already got some staff. They oan strengthen their staff particularly at 
put-.stations in order to catch the eonlractors. 

Prenderht .—Since you ask for details of malpractices, would you like 
me to read them? 

Sir Vijaya, —As a matter of foot we have had a note circulated on tho 
subject. 

Mr. Thapar. —I would put it this way. No business man, no factory 
owner would keep a known dishonest man in .service even for a day. 

Mr. Camernn, —In connection with tho position of this Association, as 
an Association, I think wo should emphasise what must be already known 
to you, namely, that we have no possible means of controlling the individual 
actions of membor.s. As an Associatldri in matters of this kind when a 
general charge is made, it is iinpo.s.sible for us to contradict witnesses who 
have given no spetdfic instances and whose evidence has not been open 
to our cros.s-o.xamination. They may be right in everything they may 
say, or there may be good exiilanations forthcoming. We cannot clearly 
as an As.soeiation employ a .staff of Inspectors to control the malpractices. 
All that we can do as an Association is to co-operate in every way with the 
Government departments wbo.so special province it is to deal with such 
malpractices as are alleged to be prevalent, because the majority of allega¬ 
tions amount to criminal actions which are properly dealt with by the 
officers under the Cano Rule.s, the Factories Act and other Acts. As an 
Associ.ation all we can do is to co-operate with Local Governments in every 
way wo can in devising measure.s which will as far as possible prevent 
malpractices happening. 

Mr. Itahimtoola. —The object with which the matter is discussed is to 
know whether stricter control over those whom you are employing at the 
weighbridges oan be exorcised. We have heard a lot of complaints about 
underweighment. 

Mr. Cameron. —It i.s a case of individual member.s and we cannot express 
an opinion as an Association without seeing the evidence to which you 
have referred. 

Mr. Khaitan. —What we can do is to create a strong opinion among the 
Members that stricter steps should be taken to control these malpractices. 

Sir Vijaya. —We can issue circulars on the subject. 
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Mv. Kltaitan .—We are trying to create popular opinion in favour ol 
doing one’s best to stop the malpractice. 

Sir Vijaya .—If Govornmonta employ a more adequate staff and if tlio 
staff is more vigilant, these things can be sG>pped. J may say that certain 
fiU-Ujvies did bring to our notice cases of vexations and frivolous prowsm- 
tions by Oiine Inspectors for alleged malpractices. We deliberately kept 
such cases back. We felt that the inspection was on the whole a gtiod tiling. 

I’lcuident ,—We have heard allegations against some of the Government 
Officers. 

Mr. Khaitan. —One factory was prosecuted and oven fined for having 
paid for 20 inauiids and 20 .seers of cane when it ought to have paid for 20 
inaunds only. 

Sir Vijaya. —For liaving paid more than was legally duo to tlie culti¬ 
vator ! 

rrexident. —We have been told in ono place by a cultivator that tho 
factory tries to cheat them and they try to get their own back by passing 
off stale cane. 

Mr. Khaitan. —They put more leaves. 

Pre-iident .—Tho Tariff Board realise that there are two sides to the 
question. Wo have taken evidence from every po'int of view. I need 
hardly say we shall consider the matter from every point of view. 

Mr. Thapar. —^We can assure you of our co-oporation in regard to any, 
mea.su res which the Government may devise to end these malpractices. 

President. —Question 22: On thi.s question of compulsory acquisition of 
land, I think there is agreement on all sides that compulsory acquisition of 
land except small bits for special purposes is out of the question. It has 
been put to us that some sort of Government assistance for leasing land to 
factories might be considered. 

Mr. Xiiuifan.—There is ono thing that came out at the Lncknow Sugar 
Conference and that was about tho disposal of mola.s.se.s and press cakes 
and there we submitted to the two Governments that in cases of necessity 
Government should acquire land required for with the di.sposal of molasses 
and press cakes. 

President. —We know of one case in which it was actually done. 

! 

Mr. Khaitan. —Po.ssibly. 

President. —That is the sort of ca.se which I would like you to mention. 

Mr. Khaitan. —So far as factory buildings are concerned a sufficient 
number of factories have been eon.structod on a voluntaiy basts and no 
Government assistance is required in that re8x>e(ff. Then comes the ques¬ 
tion of starting nursery farms for seed. It might he desirable for Govern¬ 
ment to help in such ea.ses, but it is liable to be misunderstood. For 
objects like the disposal of molasses and building of quarters for labour, 
however, it would bo helpful if Government aasist. 

President. —Another matter that has been suggested to us is acquisition 
of land for tramways. 

Mr. Khaitan. —That comes also under the same category. 

Pre.sident. —Do you think that compulsory acqui.sition should be allowed 
for certain limited purposes, disposal of waste products? AVhat is the other 
point ? 

Mr. Khaitan. —What they need is land for the parking of carts. Thera 
is tho question of workers’ quarters. 

President. —Perhaps you would send us a note later. 

Sir Vijaya.' —Ye.s. 

Mr. Khaitan. —If we want to establish a school or hospital, we want 
land. 
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Mr, liahimtoola, —You mean welfare work? 

Mr. Khaitan. —Yes. 

President. —^Wo come to this very important question of zones. I under* 
stand that this matt^ has been discussed at the recent Conference at 
Lucknow with the United Prorinoes and Bihar Goyemnionts. 

Mr, Khaitcun.. —It was agreed on principle between the manufacturers 
and the GoTemments that zoning should be introducocl. I do not know 
whether you have seen the note preparerl by the Bihar Government. Wo 
can give you a copy. 

Mr. Bahimtoola .—Hare you seen the note prepared by the United Pro¬ 
vinces Government? 

Mr. Khaitan. —It is the same note. 

Preudent: —^We might postpone the question of zoning to a later stage. 

Mr. Khaitan. —Yes. Before you proceed further there is one thing I 
want to mention in connection with the zoning system. What' wo decided 
there was that another Committee should' bo appointed which will meet in 
Patna botween the 20th and 26th of October to discuss that note and the 
details. 

Mr. liahimtoola. — A bill which was going to bo introduced in the Bihar 
Assembly has been po.stponed in view of these negotiations. 

Mr. Khaitan .—A copy of the bill haa not yet been given to us. 

Pttsideni. —Perhaps wo had better pass- on to quoBtiorf 24 leaving 22 
and 2d alone, the question of quotas of sugar manufactured by factories. 
That raises a very large issue as to ghether there is overproduction of 
sugar'in India at present. I do not know whether it would be more con¬ 
venient to discusa at this stage or later on. 

Mr. Khaitan. —Would you like to know what happened at Lucknow? 

President. —Yes. 

Mr. Khaitan .—About licensing wo submitted to the two (tovernments 
that there should be licensing and a good marketing organisation. Two 
committees have been appointed, one to' consider zoning and the other 
licensing and marketing. We suggest that so far os licensing is concerned, 
it would be better if all the provinces in India agreed to have a Central 
Liccn-sing Board, but what will be the ultimate result I cannot say, but 
wo pressed that licensing should be introduced. 

President. —That raises a fine legal point as to whether an All-India 
licensing is possible under the now oenstitution. 

Mr. Khaitl^n.- —That has to be- considered. 

President. —It is rather doubtful whether it should be provincial or Alb 
India legislation. 

Mr. Khaitan .—That is a matter on which we aro not competent to give 
an opinion. 

President. —The question of licensing may bo considered in two rather 
difforent- aspects: an All-India licensing of factories with a view to prevent 
over-productions, and provincial licensing with a view to prevent mal¬ 
distribution of factories. If you have a zoning system you must have 
licensing: otherwise the whole thing would bo upset. You- would have to 
consider licensing from these two points of view. 

Mr. Khaitan. —I,icensing comes as a corollary to zoning and licensing 
also comes as a corollary to marketing. 

President. —And to quota also? 

Mr. Khaitan .—If licence is needed for the e^nsion of factories, the 
question of quota is automatically solved. 

President .—Yes, by .licensing new factories and by licensing extensions 
to existing factories. 
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Sir Vijaya. —That is what we war.t. 

Mr. Khaitan. —A more fixatUm of quota might interfere with tlie in¬ 
crease of efficiency. It miglit deter a better recovery. 

President. —The view of your Association is that in order to put. any 
limitation on production, if it is necessary, the right way to go about is to 
license new factorie.s and extensioii.s to existing factories. 

Mr. Thapar. —Not on the provincial basis but on an All-India basis. 

Mr. Khaitan. —There is difficulty in defining the word extensions. 

Mr, Itahimtonla. —1 would like to ask you some questions about that 
in the afternoon. 

Sir Vijaya. —Tho As.sociation want it on an All-India basis. They won’t 
agree to anything except on an All-India basis. 

Vresident. —We might perhaps leave the question to a later stage. With 
regard to question 26, I gather from what has already been said that 
factories would like as much gate cane as possible. 

Mi\ Khaitan. —100 per cent. 

Vresident. —What are the main reasons for preferring the gate cane? 

Mr. Khaitan .—We get fresher cane which gives better recovery. The 
relations between growers and faetorio-s become better. 

President .—If you have more gate cane tho question of regulation of 
cane supply at the gate becomes of increasing importance. One of the 
complaints made to us is that in .some factorie.s the regulation of carts is 
very inadequate with the result that there is vtndue detention of carts, some¬ 
times as much as for two days. 

Mr. Thapar. —In the United Provinces they have now made it compul¬ 
sory to make pucca roads and to put some sort of regulation on the traffic. 

[‘resident ,—They have not done it in Bihar. 

Mr. Khaitan .—Bihar will do it soon. 

Mr. Cameron .—Rut tha.t is confined to inefficient factories because I 
cannot imagine anything which will make the carts wait for two days. 

President .—But the fact remains that there are factories which do it. 
Tho question really arises as to whether that should be dealt with by legis¬ 
lation or by rules to compel all factories to come into line? 

Mr. Khaitan.~That is being dealt with under the Cane Rules. 

Sir Vijaya. —Our answer to quo.stion 31 gives you the improvements that 
are po.s,siblo. 

Mr. Khaitan.—The local authorities should also realise their part of the 
responsibility. The whole responsibility should not be thrown upon 
factories. 

Mr. Thapar ,—Some officers of the Public, Works Department have gone 
to tho length of asking us to make the entire road at our cost for theii- 
traffic also. 

Pre.sident .—The eight points that you give in your answer to question 
31 should be made compulsory on all factories. 

Mr. Khaitan. —If zoning come.s into force, then item (1) will become 
necessary. Item (2) is part of zoning. Item (3) is obviously in existence. 
Item (4) will necessarily come into force. As regards item (5) we consider 
6 miles as the normal distance, but in .some cases it may he more. These 
are absolutely necessary and must bo done. No legislation is necessary. 
Item (6) has .already been done under United Provinces Cane Rules. Item 
(7) is obviously ne^ed. Item (8) is a thing which has to bo recognised, 
but wo cannot train a man. by law. 

President. —Which of these items do you think should be put under the 
rules or under the Act? 
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Mr. Khnitan. —Tho dhiof thing is a practical method of working zones. 
It shoiild bo fair to both sides, to the manufacturers and to tho growers. 

President. —I am only talking of the regulation of cane supply. 

Mr. Kluiitan .—It should bo done more by voluntary efforts. The United 
Provinces Cane Rules have already got a provision to that effect. 

Sir Vijoyn .—Factories arc learning by experience. In the last three 
year.s there have been great improvements in these mntter.s. 

President .^—Do the A.s.sooiation approve of those rules? 

Mr. Kluiitan. —It was with our consent that they were made. 

Rule 8, sub-section (7) read.s as follows: — 

“ An occupier or manager shall— 

(i) provide metalled approaches to and exits from all weighbridges 

at the factory promi.ses to such distances as may be in each 
case reasonable and feasible up to a distance of one furlong, 
when required to do so by the District Magistrate, 

(ii) keep tho same in a proper state of repairs, and 

(iii) provide roa.sonable space for tho parking of carts waiting their 
turn for approach to the weighbridges, in cases whore this is 
necessary owing to the restricted nature of the approaches to 
the factory premises.” 

T)t. Jain. —Would you be in favour of stopping weighment at night? 

Mr. Khaitan .—Then the factory cannot work, 

Di\ Jain .—There are complaints about night weighraents, 

Mr. jL/iatfna.—These complaints have been made by people who do not 
know anything at all about the working of factories. 

Mr. Tkdpar. —Perhaps tho Cane Inspector doe.s not want to make any 
visits at night. 

Mr. Khaitan .—It would be as good as saying “ close diwn the factories 

Mr. Jain. —What hours would you fix? 

Mr. Khaitan. —All the 24 hours. 

President. —A siiggostion has been made that there should be some 
penalty for the detention of carts beyond a certain time. 

Mr. Khaitan.—There is a i)rovi.‘uon under the United Provinces Rules 
to that effect. 

President. —Would you bo in favour of it? 

Mr. Gandhi. —It would be difficult to determine when a cart came and 
went. 

Mr. Khaitan. —Shall I tell you a ca.so which occurred the other day? 
A District Magi.strate went to a certain factory and a.sked a cartman there 
“When did you bring the cane”?. He said ‘‘24 hours ago”. It so 
happened that the factory manager also came there, and he asked the 
cartman when the cane was brought, telling him at the same time that ha 
could not have been there for more than three hours. The cartman replied 
that he began to cut the cane 24 hours ago but actually reached the factory 
three or four hours ago. But for the fact that tho manager was there, tho 
District Magistrate would have gone under the impression that the cartman 
was waiting there for 24 hours. 

President. The point that struck the Board is this. There are certain 

factories who have taken the trouble to organi.se the cane .supply and to see 
that carts are not detained for more than three or four liour.s, but there 
arc a great many factories which detain carts very much lotiger, 

Mr. Thapar. —8 to 10 hours are necessary. 

Pre.ndent. —Some factories do it in much less time. 

Mr. Thapar.—Bmali factories might be able to do it. 
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Prrsulcnt. —Not necessarily small ones. 

Mr. Thapar, —If you take one minute per cart for unloading and putting 
the cane on the carrier, still it would take 8 to 10 hours as 2,000 to 3,000 
carts have to bo dealt within a large factory, 

PreddetU. —Not only small factories do so, but there are some big 
factories which do it. 

Mr. Thapar. —The most efficient factories might do it. 

Preddenlr. —That is the point. 

Mr. Thapar. —The minimum period of detention i.s 6 to 10 hours. 

Mr. Qandhi. —I agree that it will take 6 to 10 hours. 

Mr. Khaitan. —That cannot be said to be unreasonable. 

President. —One of the allegations made wa.s that some factories pur- 
poselyV made the cartmen wait for a very long time with the result that 
they got tired of waiting and gave away their cane practically for nothing, 

Mr. Thapar. —Such factories would be foolish. What they gain in the 
matter of price, they lose in sucrose content. 

Ih. Jain. —We asked some cultivators who were carrying cane to fac- 
toric.s and while some of them had nothing but praise for the way in which 
the factories treated them, others complained bitterly of the long hour 
they had to wait. 

Mr. Khaitan. —Was it about the same factories? 

Dr. Jain. —No, different factories. 

Mr. Thapar. —In the beginning there used to be long detention at the 
gate, but the position is improving every year. 

Mr. Khaitan. —1 do not know if you made further enquiries as to whether 
these carts came according to instructions or without instructions. 

President. —Some of them came without p.nwcs and they had to take 
their chance. Some factories, are still without proper arrangements. As 
you know there are only two’Provinces in India which have rules. 

Mr. Khaitan. —Yes. 

President. —We have to look at the question from an all-India point of 
view. 

Mr. Thapar. —These two provinces account for 85 per cent. 

Dr. Jain. —Would you make detention beyond 10 hours penal? 

Mr. Khaitan. —We were discus.sing this question at the United Provinces 
Conference. The best definition that could be obtained for that was the 
word ‘ unduly ’. 

Dr. Jain. —That is a very flexible word. 

Mr. Khaitan. —It is more used against us than in our fa.vour. 

Dr, Jain. —That was why I was suggesting that the maximum normal 
period of detention .should bo 10 hours. 

Mr. Khaitan. —I don’t think that it is desirable to fix hours for this 
reason. Supposing there is a sudden breakdown of machinery and the 
factory cannot work for 12 hours, what is the factory to do? Is the factory 
man to he sent to jail or fined for no fault of his? 

President. —Questions 27 and 28 deal with roads. There is one point I 
would like to mention here. You say that it is the function of local bodies 
to keep roads in order. You know that in practice you may have to wait 
for centuries before local, bodies would do anything because they have not 
got the money. Supposing out of the excise duty some money was set 
apart for the construction of feeder roads would the factories be prepared to 
contribute ? 

Mr, Khaitan. —These questions aroise at the Lucknow Conference and 
what we offered was, in connection with the making of roads, irrigation 
facilities, manuring, development of sugarcane a,nd all these things, a cess 
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of three pies per maund of cane might be levied. The United Provinces 
GovernmoBt wanted half an anna and we could not agree to that, specially 
unless and until the excise duty was removed. 

President. —I mention this point because ono factory ha.s already put 
28 miles of road for facilitating the transport of cane. 

Mr. Khaitan. —Now-a-days the conditions are such that if you impose 
all sorts of things on factories they get no profits and for the next tiiree 
or four years they will be pa.ssing through more difficult times. 

President. —With regard to que.stion 33, about the question of railway 
freights, there was a suggestion of substitution of maundage for a flat 
rate. That suggestion was made to us by one factory in order to assist the 
sy,stem of zoning but we have since been informed that from the railway 
point of view that is impracticable and so it is out of the question and it 
is no use going into the matter at all. Naturally we would like to have 
the freights reduced on everything hut railways have different views in 
the matter. Have you got anything to say on the question? 

Mr. Gandhi. —What we request the Board is that you make a recom¬ 
mendation that the rates, if possible, bo reduced because that has an im¬ 
portant bearing on the industry. 

President. —I may mention that we had a discus.sion with the Railw^ay 
Board on the subject: we put all the points raised by different factories and 
explained the various points and they took a not© of that. I do not think 
the Tariff Board can do very much more than stating the difficulties. We 
have got fairly full information on that. 

With regard to question 36 is it.tho opinion of the Association that 
special facilities should be given to assist factories in laying out a tramway 
system P 

Mr. Khaitan. —This is a matter of detail and what we would request 
you to do is to make a general reoommendation to give us facilities for 
laying out tramways. 

Sir Vijaya. —Each case will have to be decided on its own merits. 

Mr. Gandhi. —If we have a tramway system it will help the factories in 
getting fresher cane. 

President. —I suppose what the Association wish to convey is that tram¬ 
way cane is more or less equal Tio gate caheP 

Mr. Khailan.~No. As a result of tramways carts are necessarily elimi¬ 
nated and they do not accumulate at the factory gate. It is bettor from 
the cane growers point of view: transport is quicker tlian by carts and 
therefore we would be able to got fresher cane. If tramways could be taken 
to longer distances—supposing a 10 mile tramway is constructed—then wo 
would be able to tap areas which may be 15 miles from the factory and still 
the cultivator will be able to deliver cane at the tramway siding. 

Mr. Kakimtoola. —So that you get better can© by tramway transport 
system P 

Mr. Khaitan. —It cannot be better than gate cane. At present wo get 
gate cane coming from 5 miles from the factory gate. By tramway we will 
get cane from say 16 miles to the factory and it will still be inferior to the 
gate cane. 

President.-—I was thinking of railway cane and in that respect it is 
more like gate cane? 

Mr, Gandhi. —It will be intermediate between gate cane and rail cane. 

President. I notice you have not made any attempts to give an estimate 
of the extent of deterioration of pane owing to delay in delivery. Some 
figures have been furnished by one group of factories. Have you got any 
other information about the extent of deterioration of cane? 

Sir Vifaya. The Baheri factory’s answer is here and that gives you 
an anaiy.sis. Wp have no more information. 
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Mr. liahimtnola. —But that does not give the percentageP 

(S'ir Vijaya. —No, it does not, but I thought the analysis was rather 
interesting. 

Mr. Cameron. —It depends very much on tho condition, temperature, 
humidity and so on. 

President. —In February tho deterioration is very much less than in April. 

Mr. Neihen. —There is deterioration after the first 48 houns. 

Mr. Gandhi .—In the case of the Bohtas factory we have lo.st by over I 
unit in tho sucrose content and over 5 units in the purity figures on cane 
going by rail, when compared to that going in carts. 

President. —In question 38 we were thinking of trying to reduce tho 
opportunities for malpractices and I think the view of the Association i.s 
that more dealings direct with the growers would be better from that point 
of vicwP 

Mr. Khaitan. —Yes. 

Dr. Jain. —Are dealings through contractors on the decline? 

ilfr. Khaitan. —They are on tho decline definitely, but there is a word of 
caution W'c would like to say. It is not possible for all factories to get all 
the cane they need direct from the growers, although it is desirable to have 
them direct as far as possible. 

President. —If zones were established, presumably then it would be 
possible. 

Mr. Khaitan. —It will not be possible to give a zome to each factory 
from which all its requirements of cane can be drawn. You might Imve 
noticed that at certain stations there are two factories at one station and 
at tho neighbouring station there is another factory and it will be difficult 
for those factories to get a zone from which each can draw its supplies. 

President. —In any case tho contractor must remain to some extent? 

Mr. Khaitan. —They are being reduced and in course of time they will 
be eliminated altogether, but it cannot bo immediately done. 

President. —Replies received from individual factories suggest that they 
are trying to reduce contractors. 

Mr. Khaitan. —The best is being done. 

President. —In regard to question 41 about cane growing a.iid suppij’ing 
associations the Board would like to know what tho views of the Association 
are on that point? 

Mr. Thapar. —There are more malpractices there than by contractors. 

President. —It has been suggested that if you had zones, it might be 
necessary to have societies in the zones. 

Mr. Thapar. —If the cultivators themselves form associations there will 
not bo any trouble. But most of the Associations are run by pleaders and 
outsiders who are out of a job and are out to make money' and fill their 
own pockets and resort to things which the ordinary contractor would not 
think of doing. Unfortunately the cane growers are not educated and they 
(annot form their own association and these outsiders come and exploit 
them. 

President. —There is one society which seemed to be doing very well. 
The raiyats all belong to the society and it is a genuine growing society. 

Mr, Thapar. —Where there are no outsiders and the cultivators can 
manage their own affairs there will not be much difficulty. The cose you 
are referring to I do not know. There must be some educated people from 
amongst the enne growers and these must have organised themselves. 

President. —This society gets a good deal if assistance from the Oo-opera- 
tivo Inspector. 
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Mr. Kliaitnn .—What Mr. Thapar i-s refcrrins to is tho formation of 
co-oporative societies in wiiieh the growers arc passive nicinbers but out¬ 
siders like pleaders arc praetieally running the show, and there many diffi¬ 
culties have been found. 

Mr. Khaitan, —For example they keep something for themselves by 
coming in between the factory and the cahogrower. Anohter difficulty that 
has been experienced is that they begin to act as middlemen. The Cane 
Growers Co-operativo Society should have as it.s essential feature that it 
collects the cane of ite members and .supplies it to the factory. It should 
not engage in it as a trade. What these societies have often done i.s that 
they have bought cane from non-members and tried to supply them to the 
factory. The very raixon d’etre, of the Co-operative Movement i.s lo.st sight 
of. Yet another matter in connexion with these societies deserves mention. 
The minimum price of cane is fixed by Government and although it is 
called a minimum price, (Jovernment luive really fixed it a.s a fair price. 
The Co-operative Society has tried to negotiate with other factories which 
are outside its natural zone and put the screw on the factoi-y within its 
zone to get a higher price than the minimum price from the latter. At 
first siglit it would appear there i.s nothing wrong in that, but what doc.s 
hai)pen is that when every factory pays a certain price, o.ne factory as an 
isolated case cannot afford to pay a higher price for its raw materials than 
other factorie.s, 

Mr. Thapar. —They do not run the sliow with the interests of the grower 
at heart. The interests of tho grower and the factory are one and the 
Bame. There is ab.solutoly no difference. If the mill gets proper supply 
of cane, the mill gains. These people who run the show do not run with 
that idea. 

Presidenf.—Most of the Societies have been ncwl.y formed apd it naturally 
takes some time for them to get on proper lines. We were told by Govern¬ 
ment Officers that there are .some defects ,in the Socictie.s which are due to 
want of experience. The Societies have only been recently started. 

Mr, Thapar, —The Societies I have been talking of have been running 
for the last 5 or 6 year.s. 

President-- —I was thinking more of the recent Societies. 

Mr. Thapar. —I am thinking of tho Societies that have been started 
with Es. 3,000 or Es, 6,0fl0. They have not been started as marketing 
agency. 

Mr. Khaitan. —We are not talking of that .scheme. 

Mr. Thapar. —We are talking of the Cane Marketing Board and Co¬ 
operative Societies. 

President, —What about the new scheme? 

Mr. Thapar. —They have not started marketing yet. 

Mr. Khaitan. —They are trying to grow cane. What we expected from 
them has not yet been obtained. Several factories have joined. There are 
two schemes, one is cane growing and the other is cane growing and market¬ 
ing. Several of them have joined the movement. Tire results are not yet 
known. It is too early to say anything about that. 

Sir Vijaya, —We are not really against any organisation run by the 
raiyats. 

Mr. Thapar. —There are chances of the new scheme being more successful 
than the Co-operative Society or Cane Marketing Society. Under the new 
scheme we distribute .seed and finance direct to the cultivators. We give 
them manure. We deal with them direct. If we want to deal with the 
Co-operative Society, we have to pass through 4 or 5 men. I have got one 
other scheme. We have not started marketing as yet. This year we are 
going to got 15 lakhs of maunds of cane through this now scheme. We 
are managing everything ourselves direct with the grower. From next 
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year we will be able to get supply. There is not mucli of interference 
there. We have direct relation.^ with the growers. 

President. —The Tariff Board have met one Society which consists of 
only one man and that man is not a grower. 

Mr. Khaitan. —You know more than we d®. 

Vresident. —I am not saying that this is typical. The Board are alive 
to the other side of the question. 

In regard to question 45 the production of gur depends on the price of 
cane. The situation seems to be different between Northern and Southern 
India in that respect. In Northern India the price of gur has practically 
no influence. 

Mr. Khaitan. —They prefer to sell their cane to the factory. 

President.—If gur reached certain price or went up again—we all know 
that gur price wa.s abnormally low last season, supposing gur price went 
up to what it was 5 years ago. 

Sir Vijaya. —We don’t think that that contingency will ever arise in 
Northern India. 

President. —^This year there is going to be a contraction of area. Pre¬ 
suming factories take more or loss the same quantity of cane available and 
the amount of gur will bo less,, that might have the effect of raising tlio 
price of gur next season. 

Mr. Sinoh. —The price of cane is controlled by the price of gur and we 
have always to pay a higher price. 

President. —That is true in your area. That is not the same in Elastern 
United Provinces. 

Sir Vijaya. —Not at all. 

Mr. Khaitan. —In North Bihar the manufacture of gur has disappeared 
altogether. 

President. —Question 48 is‘ rather mixed up with the question of zones. 
We will consider that along with the question of zoning later. 

Dr. Jain. —Have you not yet come to any conclusion regarding tho 
minimum price? 

Mr. Khaitan. —No. 

Dr. Jain. —What is the general view? 

Mr. Khaitan. —I can only make a guess. 

President. —I see the As-soeiation ha-s not given any reply. It is rather 
an important question about the bonus to be given for early and late varie¬ 
ties of cane. 

Mr. Khaitan. —This also arose at Lucknow Conference and it arises 
every year, but it is so impracticable at the present moment that every 
time it has to be abandoned. 

President. —The Board can hardly agree with you that it is impracticable. 
Wo happen to know that some factories do give bonus and it has been done 
for some years. 

Mr. Khaitan. —There must have been special circumstances attendant on 
the factory which does it. It is quite possible that a. large area is grown 
with some particular variety which is better than others* and they might 
bring that cane regularly for several days from that area. Generally or 
almost universally it so ha.ppen.s that a large number of cultivators hold 
small fields and they grow all the qualities. They bring the cane in mixed 
lots to the factory and it has either to accept or reject. The power of 
. rejection is more theoretical than real and we have got to take all the 
cane that is brought, otherwise there would be a large amount of dis¬ 
content. It would be very difficult to ascertain what amount of sucrose is 
in a particular cane. 
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President —I don’t tliinfc tho Board is going as far as that. We are 
oonsidering a few main varieties which aro easily distinguishable. 

Mr. Khaitan. —It is very difficult to say. Take the case of Oo. 2113. lii 
one locality Co. 213 may have a larger sucorso content than in another 
locality. Now if a premium is fixed—1 am mentioning Co. 213 although 
it is an ordinary quality—on Co. 213, although the area where Co. 213 
gives better sucrose content would not suffer, in another place where Ch. 213 
does not give the same percentage of sucrose, that will suffer. 

President. —The point arises more particularly in regard to the question 
of early varieties, because as 1 have been informed most of the early varii;- 
ties do not yield so well as the mid and late varieties and therefore the 
yield per acre i.s not so good and therefore the raiyat needs .some induct;- 
ment to grow early varieties and that is really in the interests of factories 
in order to extend the season to begin early. 

Mr. Khaitan. —It will again depend on what recovery we shall get. 

President. —It must depend upon tho approved early variety. 

Mr. Gandhi. —Arising out of that is the question that the cultivator 
will have his laud occupied in the case of early varieties for a sliorter 
period. 

Mr. Khaitan. —It will have to be .seen whether it is easily distinguishable, 
Compemsation to the raiyat mujsit take into account the fact that he will 
have his field engaged for a shorter period. 

Mr. Idmoh, —If we are to give one pieo more, we must have a recovery 
of '5 per cent, more as between an early and an ordinary variety which 
soora.s to be rather impossible, 

Mr, Khaitan. —Wo don’t rule it out for all time, but tho prseent timo 
is not ripe for its consideration. 

Sir Vijai/a. —Where there aro definite ,eource,s of supply and regular 
recurring engagements between factory and particular raiyats growing a 
particular variety which it wants, it W'ould be easy. In tho case you have 
referred those conditions were satisfied, though Mr. Khaitan was not aware 
of the particular factory. 

Mr. Singh.^As a matter of fact wc were paying one pice more for 
Co. 219 and 313, but when prices wont down, it was not justified, because 
tho dilfereiico in recovery becomes too high. 

Dr. Jain. —With the higher price of sugar it may bo po,ssible. 

Mr. Singh. —Yes. It must bo justified by tho higher recovery in the 
price of sugar. If wo want that a certain variety of cane should not be 
grown in our aroa, as it is injurious, certainly in our own interest we 
try to introduce some new variety and ask tho raiyat to grow more of tliis 
variety not with the idea that w© would get more sucrofse content, but that 
the old variety would disappear and the new variety would take its place. 
That is with a different purpo-se in view. 

Mr. Khaitan. —What we are doing at present is to give the agriculturist 
better seeds, to irrigate the fields in exact accordance with the require¬ 
ments of cultivation and then wo also help them with advanc©,s for manuring. 
It must be admitted that we aro getting appreciablo success in thcao 
directions. 

President. —Some factories do that. 

Mr. Khaitan. —Yes. Everybody can't do it. I am talking of the 
factories that take a keen interest. Thq,se are things in which some people 
can only become pioneers. In fact I am a great sufferer when I help tho 
agriculturists and get these things done and the neighbouring factory takes 
away my cane. 

President. —We have hoard of that being advanced as another argument 
in favour of zoning system. 

Mr. If/iaifaa.—But that doesn’t deter us. 
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Pre.iident.—W’e have heard a lot about pirating of cane. The difficulty 
that stril;es uii i-s if you pay a flat rate for all cane, there is no inducement 
to the raiyat to grow better varieties or early or late varieties. 

Mr. Khaitan. —The inducement comes in this way: those of us who 
understand the value of it give advances to the cultivators. Advances do 
not always operate as advances. It is not the full amount that is recovered 
back. Risk is taken and we suffer. We are working in that direction, 
iWe feel that some time should elapse before the next step is taken. 

President. —Is not a, flat rate anomalous in that wayP 

Mr. JCkaifan.^Anomalous from various points of view, but that seems 
to be the best in the present circumstances. 

Mr, Thapar .—What is commonly understood as the minimum is treated 
as the maximum. So this point of minimum and maximum cannot solve 
thi.s problem. If it is fixed at what we call an economic price, this maxi- 
nmm-minimum ijroblem is solved. When the price is already fixed at the 
maximum, then there is no scope for paying more. 

Sir Vijaya. —As a matter of fact late varieties are paid more. 

Mr. Thapar. —If sugar prices are high. 

Mr. Singh. —There is one more point about late varieties. Late varie- 
tie.s do not mean varieties that ripen late. That is wrong from our point 
of view. The late variety according to us should be that which not only 
ripon.s late but the suciroso content does not invert even in the advanced 
season as far as I know. 

]>r. Jain. —What is the position there in Pusa about it? 

Mr. Singh. —They are growing one variety of cano, POJ. 2878. There 
are two ways of cultivation. One is that they cultivate their cane in 
October an<l cut it in February or Maich. They give a premium for that 
variety which is kept in the field for 15 months. The other is that they 
cultivate the same variety in February A*id cut it in the season. For that 
only ordinary price is paid because that contains lesser sucrose content. 

President. —On that question, is it your experience that ratoon cano 
matures earlier than plant cane.P 

Mr. Singh. —Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —^Wliat is the usual practice? When the cane is 
received at the gate, is the sucrose content determined? 

Mr. Khaitan. —No. 

Mr. liahimtoola. —Simply the cane is weighed and taken into the factory. 

Mr. Khaitan, —Yes. 

Mr. liahimtoola. —Is the sucrose content not determined before it goes 
for milling ? 

Mr. Khaitan. —It cannot be done. What happens is that the cane is 
delivered at the carrier and the cane goes in. The whole day samples are 
taken out and the sucrose content is examined at the laboratory. The 
sucrose content of each cart of waggon cannot be examined. 

Mr. liahimtoola, —That may be one of the difficulties in paying a 
bonus. 

Mr. Khaitan. —Yes, 

Sir Vijaya.—It has no bearing on the price. 

Mr. Khaitan.. —In some cases, even when they bear the same number 
there is a difference in the sucrose content. 

Mr. Singh. —We test the juice every hour and sometimes we find the 
purity coming down by 5 per cCnt, But that is very seldom, say, twice a 
season. 

Mr. Khaitan. —There is another difficulty. There are factories in which 
they get only 20 per cent, gate cane and 80 per cent, from out-stations. 
There is only a weighbridge. There is no technical staff. 

C 2 
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Mr. Bnhinitoola, —The only thing which will enable yo\i to pay a bonus 
for early and late varieties is the increase in sucrose content. 

President. —They can judge by varieties which are easily distinguishable. 

Mr. Singh. —We can distinguish the variety but we cannot sa,y whether 
there will be more sucrose content. If we know that the cane is heavily 
manured, we can say that it will contain more sucrose content. 

President. —You have not touched on tho Jjuestion of economical period 
of crushing. 

Mr. Khaitan. —The difficulty of touching on this is that the meaning 
would be of a relative nature. If for the whole of India the crushing 
period increases then the relative value becomes nil. As between Mysore 
and ourselves, their crushing period does give tirem a distinct advantage 
whereas we are at an appreciable disadvantage as compared to them. 

President. —There is a conflict of interests between different parts of 
India. 

Mr. Khaitan. —Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —What would you eonsider to be the duration of 
working season for North Indian factories? 

Mr. Khaitan. —We have got a .statement ready for several years. The 
figure for 1936-37 should not be taken as normal. 

Mr. Itahimtooki. —Should we take tho average for the last three years? 

Mr. Khaitan. —From this statement (handed in) you will find that in 
1932-33 the average number of days worked in the United Provinces was 
136 and 129 in Bihar. That was practically a good year. In 1933-34 United 
Provinces factories worked for 112 days and Bihar factories 105 day.s. Tn 
1934-35 United Provinces factories worked for 107 days and Bihar factories 
109 days. In 1935-36 United Provinces factories worked for 134 days and 
Bihar factories 124 days. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —These figures are for tho actual number of working 
days. We want to know tlie duration of the season. These are two 
different things. 

Mr. Khaitan. —What is the figure for 1935-36 P 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Mr. Srivastava has divided U. P. into three parts, 
IWestern, Central and Eastern. If f take the whole of United Provinces, 
it comes to 113 days for 1936-37 and 128 days for 1935-36. 

Mr. Khaitan. —Our figure is 126 days for 1935-36. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —In this statement it is 128 days. 

Mr. Khaitan.-—Kot much difference. 

President. —It is probably the exclusion of Burma’.s figures that is res¬ 
ponsible for the difference. 

Mr. Khaitan. —Anyway, a difference of two dayh should not affect 
appreciably. 

Mr, Bahimtoola. —Would you consider 134 days as a fair figure to take 
for the Season? 

Sir Vijaya. —130 days would represent the average season for North 
India. 

Mr. Khaitan. —There is one qualification which I mu.st make. The 
number of working days will necessarily depend upon tho price of cane 
fixed and upon the price of sugar. Although we sometimes work at a loss, 
that cannot be a normal feature. At the end of the last season at the 
request of the two Governments and at the request of the Congress, wo 
continued to work at a loss. 

President. —-I do not think that that point arises if we take the average 
for 1935-36 which yon consider is the normal year to take? 
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Mr. Rhaitan. —Let me explain myself further. The tendency at present 
ia to fix a high price for sugarcane. So far a.s the price of sugar is con¬ 
cerned it will not be so easily regulated. 

President. —In spite of the marketing organisation? 

Mr. Rhaitan. —Yes, in spite of the marketing organisation. If the price 
of sugar cannot be kept high and the price of sugarcane is kept at a high 
level, naturally the number of working days will be less. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Our question is; what should be the number of days 
required for the economical working of a factory? 

Mr. Rhaitan. —It depends upon the price of sugar and sugarcane. 

President. —If you work for a shorter number of days, won’t it increase 
your cost of production? 

Mr. Rhaitan. —Necessarily it wdll. 

President. —Then that does not fit in with your argument. 

Mr. Rhaitan. —It very much matters. 

Mr, Thapar. —On account of inten-so internal competition if the price of 
sugar goes down to Rs. 5, no mill would work for more than 2 months and 
that too only fifty per cent. 

President. —Would they lose more money if they worked for a longer 
season ? 

Mr. Thapar. —They will only work from 15th January to 15th March 
when the sucrose content i!^*very high, and stop afterwards, thus making 
the best of the worst situation like Java. 

Mr. liahimfnola.—As regards the quastion of the price of cane, it ha.s 
so far yet been fixed by Governments. Even if it is fixed the Board will 
have to mako its own recommendations, Therefore we would like to know 
first what would you take a.s the normal number of actual working days? 

Mr. Thapar.—The price of sugar is the main determining factor, Sup¬ 
posing it is fixed at Rs. 9, we can continue for a longer period. 

Dr. Jain. —If the price of|sugar is Rs. 7 how many day.s will you work? 

Mr. Thapar .—120 days. 

Mr, Rhaitan. —You should not take more than 120 days. 

Dr. Jain. —At Rs. 7-8-0 would you work for 130 days? 

Mr, Thapar. —You may take it like that. But 1 will say that it ia 
mainly controlled by sugar price. 

<Dr. Jain .—At Rs. 7-8-0 will you say that it is economical to work 130 
days? 

Mr. Thapar ,—Year before last when the price of sugar was high wo 
paid 8 annas per maund of cane and we worked till the 10th of May. 

Mr. Itahimtoola. —Do they determine the number of working days in. 
Java according to tlie price of sugar? 

Mr, Rhaitan. —No. 

Dr. Nielsen. —At the present moment they do. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —The price has improved there duo to curtailment. 

Dr. Nielsen. —They have to do it at the present moment as they have 
quota. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —That is exceptional. Take normal conditions. 

Dr. Nielsen. —In 1933 or 1934 in those years we crushed as long as we 
could, that is, as long as we had cane. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —That is what I thought the working days would depend 
on the availability of cane and the transport facilities. 

Dr. Nielsen. —In the United Provinces we can only start about the last 
days of November. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —And go on till the end of April? 
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Mr, fhapar. —15tH May, 

Mr. liahimtfmla. —That would be about 5 months. The number of 
actual working days in that case would be 130. 

Mr. Tliapar. —In Java they grow their cane and have to crush, it. 

Mr. Hahimtoola.—In Bombay some of them grow their own cane and 
crush for 160 days. 

Mr. Khaitan .—They get freight advantage over us. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —I would like to get some idea from the Association 
as to the actual number of working days? 

Mr. Thapar. —We want to impress upon you that the entire question 
hinges on the price of sugar. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —The Board has to determine the amount of protection 
necessary for the industry. In order to ascertain that, they will have to 
arrive at the fair selling price. Evidently they cannot arrive at the fair 
selling price unless they know the number of actual working days giving an 
economical output. 

Mr. Khaitan,. —The number of davs that you can calculate on would be 
120 . 

Mr. Bahimtoola.—The average comes to 128. Actually 133 factories 
worked in 1935-36 and the number of days varied from 174 to 100 days. 

Mr. Khaitan,. —The eondition.s are wor.se now than in 1935-36. 

Mr. Gandhi. —If you take the average of four years (1932, 1933, 1934 
and 1936) it might give you a little better ba,si8. 

Sir Vijaya. —Assuming everything else is normal. 

Mr. Khaitan. —In 1932-33, the number of working days for the United 
Provinces was 136 and it fell to 107 In 1934-35. 

President. —1934-36 was a bad year. 

Sir Vijaya. —For Bihar and not for United Provinces owing to the 
earthquake. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —In 1932-33 the average was 136 days. 

Mr. Khaitan. —It dropped to 112 in 1933-34. 

Mr. Lalchand. —-I would put it in a different way. As I see it, looking 
to the capacity of the i>rescnt factories, they should work for 120 da.y.s. 
If they work for more than 120 day.s there is a likelihood of overproduction 
unless some factories are closed. We may look at it from that point of 
view. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —In other words, the duration of the season, may be 
taken as 5 months? 

Mr. Khaitan. —Not full 5 months. A little les-s than five months. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —How many days in a month do you work? Shall we 
say 20 days? 

Mr, Khaitan. —We do not get 26 days; there are breakdowns. 

President. —Mr. Srivastava informed us that in recent years there have 
been great improvements. 

Mr. Khaitan. —120 days would be a reasonable figure to take. 

President. —For an economic unit of 500 toms what would you take? 

Mr. Cameron. —We should t.ako the average of the past five years. 

Mr. Bahimtoola.— The development of the sugar industry has progressed 
very much and we might concentrate on the last two or three years. 

Mr. Cameron. —I do not think that is material. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —The acreage under cane has increased and there is 
sufficient cane available for ernshing, 

Mr. Khaitan.— This year there might be scarcity of cane. 
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Mr. Hahimtoola. —Not likely. In Gorakhpur you say in ono of your 
I'eplies, the acroago has increased so con.siderablv that the decrease would 
not be very much. 

Mr. Khaiian. —At the time we wrote our replies disease had not come in. 

Mr. Ilahimtoola. —I have .seen Dr. Haldane’s report in the newspapers. 

Mr. Khaitan. —In certain tracts disease has affected 40 per cent, of the 
cane and surely wo shall go shorter of cane. 

Dr. Jain. —The figures you are talking of will only offset the increase 
of the abnormal year? 

Mr. Khaitan. —But the cane is diseased this year to the extent of 40 
per cent, in various localities. 

Mr. Itahimtooln. —Would you consider 120 days a.s the normal working 
days ? 

Mr. Khaitan. —Yes. 

Priuiidant. —Let us pass on to question 52. Do I take it that it is the 
view of the A.ssfxiation to amalgamate the agricultural side with the techno¬ 
logical side? 

Mr. Khaitan. —Not to amalgamate but to work in co-operation. 

President,i —In what respect? 

Mr, Khaitan. —I have to repeat what I have already said, namely that 
the Technological Institute should bo able to toll the Agrictiltural Depart- 
mevnt as to what 'the requirements of the sugar factories arc or should be 
and the Imperial Council of Agricmitural Ilesearch should work upon the 
advice given. 

President. —Is not that rather circuitous? Does not Mr. Venkataraman 
dirdctly consult factories to .some extent? 

Mr. Nliaifrtw.—We do not want to rule that out. If the Technological 
Institute is to bo made better than what it is, that should also be one of 
the functions of the Institute. 

President, —Would that be a. real advanta-ge to the industry? Mr. 
Venkataraman is carrying on all the re.searohcs you want on the agricul¬ 
tural side. 

Sir Vijaya. —When the Sugar Oommittee decided to form this Institute 
a resolution was passed by the Sugar Committee tliat both Mr. Venkatara¬ 
man and tile new Institute at Cawnpore should be under tbo same depart¬ 
mental control which is the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research. 
That unfortunately on departmental ground of pre.stige was ruled out by 
the Government of India. 

President. —I do not still quite see why it is an advantage to the industry 
to bring in the Technological Institute to cane growing? 

Mr. Khaitan. —We are not very keen about it. 

Sir Vijaya. —If the original form of recommendation was adapted by the 
Government of India Mr. Venkataraman would have been a part of the 
control under which technological research is carried on. 

President. —'Wo liave already dealt with the relations between the Chim- 
hatore station and the provinces and the delay that your association com¬ 
plains of in not allowing factories to take new varieties direct. T do not 
think you want to add anything more on the subject? 

Mr. Khaitan. —No. 

Dr. Jain. —Mr. Mukhtiar Singh, would you like to .say anything about 
the assistance given by the Agricultural Department, apart from what we 
have already talked about? Are you satisfied with the assistance given? 

Mr. Singh. —We expect much more than what they are doing. Take 
the case of Meerut, for instance. One point is to evplve a variety and 
the other thing is to find out cultural method of that variety. That method 
is being taken up by the Agricultural Department while the question of 
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evolving varieties is taken up by Coimbatore, Since two years ago they 
started the scheme of tubewells in. United Provinces. Last year they got 
the tubewell area under sugarcane under the guidance of the Agricultural 
Department. The result was that in the Meerut area in the agricultural 
farm the sucrose content was very low and their purity was 07 whilst ours 
was 85 per cent. The same has happened in another area where there are 
two or throe tubewells working. In another centre again the cane was 
infcj'ior. Hje local government must consider that this must yield a higher 
percentage of sugar if it is to be sold to the niills but when we find in the 
race for producing more cane the sucrose content relatively goes down, we 
would not call it assistance; it is the other way. In places where water 
was .supplied in higher quantity than the average cultivator uses, the 
sucrose content went down. The other thing is about jiyrilla and white 
ants and other insect pests. They are playing havock. There are so many 
entomologists; it would have been better to put one man on one thing. 
These are the lines on which we want the iirovineial Government to proceed 
and they must havo not only the interest of the cultivator in this sense 
that he gets more cane but also that he gets more sugar. 

Mr. liahimtooln. —At present Diwan Bahadur Venkataraman is only ex¬ 
perimenting on the question of yields. 

Mr. Singh, —Everything; stzcroae content, disease resistance and so on. 
What he will do is this. He will evolve let us say 2,000 varieties: he will 
Bend it to the stations. They will be tried there and whatever cane ia 
found superior will be taken up. But it is heavily manured and heavily 
watered under the direction of the Agricultural Department wit)> the result 
that the sucro.se content goes down with the amount of heavy irrigation 
and heavy manure, and the factories reject the cane. 

Mr. liahimtoola. —I think the a.s.sooiation has made a suggestion that 
factorio.s should be research work will that meet this point P 

Mr. Singh. —Yes. 

I’reddent. —Would you agree if factories were definitely brought into 
the picture in this way that infomation should be pooled and that results 
would be published ? 

Mr. Kliaiian.—'We would not object. 

President. will now pa.ss on to the subject of labour. 

^r. Jain. —-Has your Association any statistical information in regard 
to skilled and unskilled labour employed in sugar factories? 

Sir Vijaya. —No exact census has been taken. 

Vr. Jain. —You say Rs. 260 lakhs were spent on wages, 

Mr. Khaitan.—That was taken from Mr. Srivastava’s report. 

i7>r. Jain. —One of the serious complaints made is that while the .skilled 
labour is retained in certain factories in the silent sea.son, the majority are 
dispensed with. 

Mr. Khaitan. —It cannot be said that in every factory they are asked 
to go out without any payment. In fact a largo number of ,skille,d workers 
have to bo retained for overhauling, cleaning and .so on and there we are 
agreed that a rule might be made that for the off season they should be 
paid a certain ijortion of their salary—it has not been definitely settled 
whether it should be half or one-third but we have agreed to something 
being paid. 

Mr. Gandhi. —As has been pointed out, the engineering staff is entirely 
retained during the .silent .sea,son and their oa,so does not arise because they ore 
kept on full salary. 

Mr. Jain. —Specific complaint is made that a chemist is employed for 
one season and then dispensed with during tho .silent season? 

Mr. Khaitan. —That again is a generalisation just as we might generalise 
that all chemists leave us during the middle of the season for extorting 
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higher salary. There arc cases in which chemists and engineers have given 
out threats and got their salaries increased. 1 hope you will not generalise 
from a few cases. Generally speaking the relations between employers and 
eniplojmes are quite good. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —What is the general practice? 

Mr. Khaitan. —The general practice is that they pay a portion of their 
salary. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —A sort of retaining fee? 

Mr. Khaitiir.. —The higher staff are paid their full pay throughout the 
year. The Chief Chemist is paid his full pay and the engineering staff are 
paid their full pay. 

Dr. Jain. —In all factories? 

Mr. Khaitan. —Yes, there is no way of getting out of it. They have 
to bo paid. They are kept on. Only if they want to go on leave they, 
avG encouraged to take leave during the off season. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —Tliey are permanent staff? 

Mr. Khaitan.~-Yes. Those who are not at all required are allowed to 
go away. There is a great misunderstanding on this question. Suppose 
we have to pay half of their salary. It is only a matter of calculation 
whether tho whole salary for the 12 months is paid in 6 or 6 montlis or a 
corresponding calculation is made so that they are paid at a rate for 6 
months and half of that for the remaining months. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —The point in which the Board would like to have the 
information is whether they are paid anything for the silent season and 
whether they go hack to tho same mill. 

Mr. Khaitan. —They do not always come back to the same mill. What 
they generally do is they go on finding employment on higher salaries. 
Even the factories cannot rely on their coming back. Several cases of that 
kind have happened. 

Dr. Jain. —Don’t you tliink that it woiild be best in the interests of 
the factories that a system is devised by which those who were engaged 
came back? 

Mr. Khaitan. —The factories in their own interests would require to 
have their staff back, but there are occasions where a person who has been 
engaged cannot be taken back. It is generally those people who are ineffi¬ 
cient or who are guilty of indiscipline or who have not been able to manage 
their affairs well, that complain. 

Dr. Jain. —In the case of some factories we have received no complaint. 
As a matter of fact it is said that thej' retain their staff most of the time 
or all the time. They find it to their advantage and the employees are quite 
content, but in some other factories, there are definite complaints. 

Mr. Khaitan. —There is an element of luck in that also. Some factories 
are lucky to get good men and they naturally want to retain them. If a 
factory has got inefficient men, they will have to get rid of those men and 
appoint efficient men. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —What i.s the salary of a Chemist and an Engineer?, 
Tho complaint is that the technical men are not paid proper salaries. 

Mr. Khaitan. —There arc Chemists who receive Rs. 1,500 a month. That 
depends on efficiency. A man is not a judge of his own efficiency, but a 
man is as efficient as the amount of work he puts there. If a persoo is 
more efficient, he is in great demand. 

Mr. Thnper. —I can tell you this from my experience. I took a lot of 
my staff from tho coalfield to the sugar mill. I am talking of the technical 
staff. I had to pay 40 per cent. more. In the coalfield they were contented. 
When I took them to the sugar mill, they had better quarters. When they 
went there, they wanted more wages. 
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Mti Khaitnn - —I- will give you another instance which I was surprised 
to hear at Lucknow. The Director of industries, Hiluir, made that com¬ 
plaint. Ho said that we take apprentices and we don’t pay them. It is 
not generally the case, but there are cases where we take unjmid appren¬ 
tices. He cited the case of Tatas. The Director of Industries, Bihar, do 
liot know that there is such a demand made upon us to take aijpnmtices 
that wo oblige them by taking apprentices and thej' are very keen to con.o 
as unpaid apprentices and learn work. Our work is rather spoiled by taking 
ai>|)routioos, because our men have to teach them work, and then they com¬ 
plain that they are not paid. Is it fair? For every department 5 or 0 
people more will come. They want to come in as unpaid ajiprenticcs. They 
have no justification later on to make any complaint. 

Sir Vijaya.. —The apprentice has to pay in England for being trainefl. 

Vr. Jain. —Sometimes they arc paid as low as Rs. 8 a month. 

Mr. Khaitan. —That is a fact. That is hotter than what the agricultural 
labourer gets. 

Dr. Jain. —What is the average? 

Mr. Khaitan. —We have agreed in Lucknow that there might b(’ a rido 
that nobody should he paid less than 5 annas a day. 

Mr. Thapar. —Rs. 8 to Rs. 10. 

Mr. Cameron. —There is one point I would like to make on tho snlijort 
of wages and that is you have the case of an industry whiih has grown 
rapidly and it has had necessarily to attract skillod labour fronr outside. 
T think the fact that it has attracted labour is an indication that the general 
level of pay must be attractive to tho workmen as compared with other 
industries. 

Mr. llahimtoola. —Is it not a fact that there are more trained people 
to-day than tins industry can absorb. 

Mr. Cameron. —There is no surplus'of trained people. 

Mr. Khaitan. —The position is that ellicicnt people are not obtainable. 
There is certainly a surplus of half trainod men. That is tho nml iKJsition, 

Mr. liahimfoola.-r-That means they are men with degrees but without 
experienoe. 

Mr. Khaitan .—They can (>nl.y say that we have learnt work for three 
years or 4 years, but that is really no'tcst of efficiency. We really need 
efficient men. 

Dr.' Jain. —Do you think the recent organisation that has been set up 
at tho Technological Institute with a view to bringing the nnem])loy<al 
ohomists into touch with factories will be of help? 

Mr. Khaitan. —Whenever we want men. we refer to tho Sugar Techno¬ 
logist and he mak(?s recommendations and we .select fjut of tliion. It is 
not always successful. Just as in other industries in this industry also every 
factory has got to try out its men. 

Dr. Jain. —As the President has said wo have not come to any conchi- 
sion.' We have been putting to you the complaints that h.avo been iiijule. 
We have been told that there are more accidents in Sugar Factories than 
in other factories. 

Mr. Thapar. —In comparison with other industries. 

Mr. Cameron .—It is a matter of statistios. 

Mr. Khaitan. —T myself manage the WoiicTucn’s Compensation for my 
Insurance Department and tho claims received from Sugar Mills i.s lees 
than from other industries. 

Mr. Gandhi. —He has made profit on insurance business. 

Dr. Jain. —Another complaint is that housing arrangements are inade¬ 
quate. 4 or 5 people live in a room. 

Mr. Khaitan. —Yon have yourself toured round tho mill. 



Dr. Jain,. —We did find in some factories there was provision; but in 
others there was no provision. 

Mr. Khaitan. —If they get profits they will do it. 

Dr. Jain. —You will say that the industry has yet to consolidate itself 
and that you will do your best. 

Mr. Khaitan. —Yea. 

Mr, Thapar. —Whatever quarters have been put up in Sugar Factories 
in comparison to any other industry, they are sanitary and l)etter equipped. 

Dr. Jain. —Sugar industry is the second biggest industry in the country. 
Other industries have to look up to you. 

Mr. Thapar. —They have given better accommodation, better sanitation 
and better building than any other industry has provided so far. 

Mr. Khaitan. —On account of its development it is unfortunate that wo 
have been the target of many attacks. 

President. —One point has been put to us and that is in the industry 
in England one of the conditions is that after a certain period, all imported 
labour should be replaced by British labour and it has been suggested to us 
whether the time has not come whether some time limit should not be 
imposed in India on similar lines. I do not know whether you are acquainted 
with the arrangement in England, 

Mr, Khaitan.~~l know about that. The position is this that we are 
Indians and we would like to employ Indian.? rather than non-Indians, but 
in as much as we must also increase the efficiency of our factories, so tar 
as the topmen arc concerned when we don’t get efficient Indians, we are 
forced to employ non-Indians. Wo are doing our host to train Indians 
and make them as effidont as others and without any legislation whatsoever 
that is the direction in which we are working. 

President. —I gather that yon aw not in favour of having a Statutory 
period during which replacement would be possible. 

Mr. Khaitan. —Public opinion on that point has been so strong, even if 
a person be indifferent, he has to bow down to public opinion. 

Mr. Oandhi, —Even so, if the Board .should make recommendations in 
that direction, it will he of help. 

President. —Personally I thought that the f.ictorles were doing that. 

President.—-1 thought they didn’t need to be stimulated in that direction. 

Mr. Khaitan. —The factories have always, generally speaking, been em¬ 
ploying Indians. If you have a clause say .at the end of 5 years, there 
should he no non-Indian, the factory may not get an efficient Indian at 
the end of that period. It may be forced to get a non-Indian. I don’t 
think the time is ripe for legislative enforcement. 

President. —The matter has been put to us. 

Mr. Khaitan.—1 am really sorry that I have to state what I have stated. 

T)r. Jain. —The proportion of Indians to non-Indians is very small. 

Mr. Khaitan .—Quite. 

Bir Vi'jaya. —It must he a decimal point. 

Mr. Oandhi. —I think within the last 5 years the number of European 
employees has gone down. 

Dr. Jain.—When Indians are not available, they will have to get qualified 
persons from outside. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Mr. Khaitan, you have not dealt with question 57. 
If you see the last Tariff Board’s Report, you will find that the Board 
made no provision for power and fuel for the remaining period of protection 
on the ground that the factories would be able to get all the bagasse neces¬ 
sary for fuel consumption. I want to know what the position is to-day? 

Mr. Khaitan. —The position to-day is at the commencement of the season 
coal has . to be used. There are very factories who have a carry over of 
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bagasse from the previous season. They have got to use coal at the beginning 
of the season for some days until they get sufficient bagasse. In Southern 
India and Western India they do neetl coal. 

Sir Vijaya. —That cane doesn’t contain enough fibre. 

Mr. liahimtoola. —What proportion of fibre is necessary? 

Sir Vijaya.~15 per cent. 

Mr. liuhimtoula. —Hut the Java cane is different. 

Dr. Nitlsen,. —In Java they have factories which are not using a Ih. of 
coal or wood and the fibre content of their cane is only 7 per cent. That 
means more steam efficiency. 

Mr. Thapar. —Their unit is 1,500 tons. 

Mr. Itahitntoola. —What is the smallest unit in Java? 

Dr. Nielsen. —700 to 800 tons. 

Sir Vijaya. —What is the average capacity? 

Dr. Nielsen, —The average will be 1000 tons. 

Mr. liahimtoola. —If you look at the fibre content given by Mr. Srivastava 
yon will find in moat of the provinces cane having 15 per cent, fibre. 

Mr. Thapar.-^ln smaller factories boilers consume proportionately more 
fuel than the cane can give. 

Mr. l{ahimtoola.~ls it a fact that there is more boiling in India than 
anywhere else? 

Dr. Nielsen. —There is no more boiling in the factories 1 know than 
anywhere else. 

Mr. liahimtoola. —Generally speaking in India, we were told in 1930, 
there was more boiling and therefore there was more consumption of fuel 
than in other couiitiies. ■ 

Mr. Kelso.—I can say that weiuse a conydnrahle amount of coal. Though 
our cane has a fibre content of 15-2 per cent, a con.siderablo amount of coal 
is also necessary. 

Mr. liahimtoola. —I want to know the fibre content necessary in cane to 
meet all the requirements of fuel. 

Sir Vijaya. —16 per cent. 

Mr. liahimtoola. —Even if you take 15 per cent,, fuel would still be 
necessary to start the factory at the beginning of tho season and also a 
certain amount at the end of tho season. 

Sir Vijaya. —Towards the beginning and towards the end. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Is there no factory in India that has got a surplus? 

Dr. Nielsen. —We have 2 lakhs of maunds. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —What do you do with it? 

Dr. Nielsen. —^We cannot do anything with it. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Are you aware of the research that is being done 
at the Forest Re.search Institute at Dehra Dun? 

Dr. Nielsen. —That can never pay because we liave not got sufficient 
bagasse to make paper and we can never pay the freight on bagasse that 
will have to bo conveyed to tho paper factory. 

Mr. liahimtoola.—Is it not possible to have start a subsidiary industry 
along with the sugar factory? 

Dr. Nielsen. —That will never pay as there is not enough bagasse. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Suppose there is sufficient bagasse? 

Mr. Cameron. —It has been tried hut I understand there is technical 
difficulty. No one has been able to make good paper out of bagasse. There 
are countries where they have an unlimited supply of bagasse in conoentr.atod 
areas but even in those places there is no paper made out of bagasse, 

Mr. Bahimtoola.—Do you know that experiments have been made? 
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Mr, Cameron. —Certainly experiments have been made, but no factory 
exists in the world to-day which is maiiulacturing paper out of bagasse, 
'riio question of manufacture of paper has undoubtedly been investigated, 
but nobody appears to be satisfied that it is an economic proposition. 

Mr. liahimtoola. —Do you think that there are good prospects of having 
a factory for making boards if there is sufficient bagasse available or do 
you still think that there would be technical difficulties? 

Dr. Nielsen. —There are no technical difficulties but the question is to 
get the amount of bagasse. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —I am only assuming that you get sufficient amount 
of bagasse for economical working? 

Dr. Nielsen. —The railway freight will be so heavy that it will not pay. 

Mr. Thapar. —The Saharanpur factory tried in league with other factories 
bagasse and found that it was absolutely no use. They are manufacturing 
from rice straw. 

Mr. Oandhi. —Wo are putting up a paper industry at the Rohtas factory 
for manufacturing card boards which are now being imported. I think that 
Mr. Bhargava, Officer in charge of the Taper Section at the l''oro.st Ilesearch 
Institute has made researches and he has suggested that there is a possibility 
of bagasse being utilised in this manner. 

Mr. Itahimtoola. —Have you got sufficient bagasse for the economical 
working of the paper factory? 

Mr. Oandhi. —The factory has not started working, but we hope to start 
it this March. 

Sir Vijaya. —They will have to supplement it with bamboos. 

Dr. Jain. —For the manufacture of paper out of bagasse would you net 
have to use coal? 

Mr. Gandhi. —Yes. From that point of view we are very fortunate. 

President. —In regard to the question of bagasse it has been suggested 
to us on pretty good authority that the reason why the factories have to 
use so much bagasse is that they have wrong typos of furnaces and wrong 
types of boilers. 

Mr. Khaitan. —We have taken the beat types of boilers and furnaces that 
were given to us by competent people. We cannot scrap off the existing ones. 

President. —It struck us in the course of our tour that in some areas 
factories are running on their own bagasse and some others work with extra 
fuel. But they have all the same capacity. 

Mr. Thapar. —That is right to some extent. 

President. —There is room for improvement in the factory efficiency. 

Mr. Thapar. —Yes. 

President. —There has been great improvement in recent yeans. The 
quantity of fuel other than bagasse has decreased noticeably. It looks as 
though there is still room for improvement. 

Mr. Thapar. —Everybody is trying to reduce his costs. 

Dr. Jain. —About bye-products, the most important bye-product is tho 
molasses and the price of molasses has gone down considerably; in fact, it 
hardly fetches any price. The question which has to be determined is what 
is the best use for molasses? Various suggestions have been made by several 
people but the Board is looking to the Association for their opinion on this 
important point. 

Mr. Khaitan. —So far we are informed by technicians that the best use 
for molasses would be to convert them into absolute alcohol. There should 
be legislation that petrol should not be used without some .admixture of 
alcohol. We are always pressing the Government and tho Technological 
Institute to find out other uses for molasses. You might have seen that the 
Tata Institute is trying to do some research work but as to how their 
research can succeed nobody can say. They are not yet commercially success- 
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fill iu that direction. But at the present moment the best use that is 
suggested is the manufacture of absolute alcohol. 

Dr. Jain. —One suggestion is cattle feed. Experiments are being made 
at Cawnpore. 

Mr. Khaitan. —We hear that experiments are being made. Wo have not 
yet heard of the success of those experiments. 

Dr. Jain. — Another suggestion is manure and then rOad-surfaeing. 

Mr. Khaitan. —All that is in the experimental stage yet. 

Mr. GuiiJhi. —There is also the possibility of reclamation of alkaline 
lands. After all, all the.se will only take a fraction of the large quantities 
of inola.sscs that are produced. 

Dr. Jain. —There is also the question of export by the Indian MolasBe.s 
Company. 

Mr. Khaitan. —Almost for nothing. 

Dr. Jain.—They offer a price of 1 anna 5 pies. 

Mr. Khain. —It depends on the railway freight. Whatever they want 
we are prepared to give. 

Dr. Jain. —They say that they cannot take more than 100,000 tons. 

Sir Vijaya. —They cannot go beyond a line to the west of Cawnpore and 
they oaunot go to the south or west of India. Their range of operations is 
limited by railway freight. From Cawnpore up to Calcutta they take. They 
pay 1 anna 6 pies. 

Dr. Jain. —There is the possibility of manufacturing molasses into acetones 
and acetic acid. 

Mr. Oandhi. —Those are all only possibilities. 

Dr. Jain.—Oi all the variou.s suggestions, is absolute alcohol by far the 
bestP 

Mr. Khaitan. —Yes. 

Dr. Jam. —Have you any statistics on the .subject ? 

Mr. Khaitan. —Tho consumption of petrol was 100 million gallons in 
1930-37. It has been proved by experiment.s and by practical experience 
in European countries that a mixture of 75 per cent, petrol and 26 per 
cent, alcohol will command superiority in performance. In India 20 million 
gallon.^ cun be consumed at present if treated with petrol.—One ton of 
molasses will make 0 gallons of alcohol. 3 lakhs of tons would be consumed 
out of 5 lakhs that we produce. 

Dr. Jain. —About the marketing of power alcohol there does not seem 
to he much difficulty. The question is whether it is economical to manufac¬ 
ture and what price molasses will fetch. 

Sir Vijaya. —We can produce at 5 annas 4 pies per gallon. 

Dr. Jain. —-That is the manufacturing co^t. 

Sir Vijaya. —Including tho price of 4 annas paid for molasses per maund. 

Dr. Jain. —Would you recommend the manufacture of power alcohol for 
all factories in all areas? 

Mr. Khaitan. — ^In all areas. 

Dr. Jain. — Near the ports it may not be profitable to manufacture it. 

Mr. Khaitan. —It is not a question of the manufacture being profitable 
or unprofitable. We have to import petrol. This is to come out of the raw 
material produced in India. It should not only be made possible hut provided 
hy law that no petrol should be used without being mixed with alcohol. 
Such a law obtains in other countries. 

Dr. Jain. — ^If you have got a note ready On that, you may send it. 

Mr. Khaitan. —Yes. 

Dr. Jain. — There is the question of loss of revenue to Government that 
has to he considered. 
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Mr. (liindhi, —Power alcohol would pay the same duty as petroL 

l}r. Jain,, —So tliat there would he no loss to Government, 

Air. Gandhi. —No. 

I'l-esident. —"You know the development of the Indian sugar industry in 
Indian Stares. If they make power alcohol it miglit entail loss of revenue 
to Government. 

l>r. Jatn. —That is an important point. 

I'lKtiidi'.nt .—At present there is no loss to Government, because petrol 
is imi)orted. The Government of India would lose revenue if power alcohol 
i.s manufactured in Indian States. 

Air. Khaitan. —'They can only manufacture to the extent they have sugar 
mills. 

Air. Itahiintoola. —They can put up more sugar mills, 

Air. f Vone?-on/.—There is already a case of one State manufacturing 
power alcohol. In Mysore they do it. 

President .—We have seen it. They are Using it for their own lorries. 

Mr. liahimtoula. —Tlie point which has been raised is the loss of revenue 
to Government. 

Mr. Khaitan. —But they need not lose all the revenue. You will find that 
10 annas per gallon would still be paid by power alcohol. I hope after duo 
consideration you will give a very strong support to this question. Wo 
can’t see any difficulty. 

Air, liuhirntoola. —There is no getting away from the fact about the 
question that there will be a loss of revenue if it is manufactured in Indian 
Stales. 

Mr. Khaitan. —Even assuming that the industry developed in the States, 
the law can lay down that no petrol is sold in British India without admix 
ture of ahaihol manufactured in British India. So that apprehension need 
not stand in the way of our being able to utilise molasses which are now 
being tlirown away. 

President. —If I may return to the question of bagasse, I have now gob 
the technical note before me and there are three items mentioned (1) too 
much moisture in the bagasse and its lower calorific value (2) inefficient 
tyfie of boilers and furnaiies and lack of proper scientific control of comlms- 
tion, and (3) wasteful methods of using steam such as long and insnffii'iently 
insulated pipe linos and too many widely apart sieara consuming units. 
Thi'So arc mentioned as items of importance. 

Air. Khaitan. —As regards the last two, thc.so are matters which cannot 
be easily corrected. Boilers have been put in and furnaces and leads of 
pipes have been put in on the best advice available and there they are and 
have got to be worked. 

President. —Putting better ones will reduce the cost of manufacture? 

Mr. Khaitan. —If they have the money, when the machinery became 
obsolete they would put in new ones. In some factories furnaces have been 
changed. It all depends upon what reserve a certain factory has to able to 
spend money on these things. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —We have got to deal with a factory of reasonable effici¬ 
ency. 

Chaudhuri Mnhhiar Singh. —As far as too much moisture perhaps it is 
fact, but it is due mostly to the fact that wo have been manufaoturir 
BO far over the capacity. Since last year the moisture content has hecom* 
reduced considerably. 

Mr. Itahimtoola. —T do not know if the Association has enquired whether 
there is still more boiling done in India. 

Mr. Khaitan. —If more boiling is required it must be due to the fact 
that there is more water in the cane. 
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Dr. Jain. —About molasses your figure for export is 134,925 mds. in 
193G-37 while on page 35 of your replies you say 100,000 mds. are taken by 
the Indian Molasses Company. 

Sir Vijaya. —These figures were furnished by the Imperial Couneil of 
Agricultural Eeseareh; then 1 had a talk with the olRcera of the Molasses 
Company and I had to correct it, so that figure is wrong. 

Dr. Jain. —The Indian Molasses Company told us that last season the 
quality of molasses deteriorated. 

Dr. Neilse.n. —I think it true. The diameter of the pipe is too small 
and you have to force steam to force the molasses right through. 

Dr. Jain. —This is a thing which they said could be easily put right? 

Dr. Neilsen. —That is easy to mend. 

Dr. Jain.- —Otherwise the quality of molasses in India is quite as good 
as in any other place? 

Dr. NeiUen. —Ours are better because people who are buying it are getting 
more sugar than they get elsewhere. , 

President. —We pass next to storage and transportation. The Association 
has given no replies to questions on storage and trans])ortation of sugar and 
that is a somewhat controversial subject of which we heard a good deal 
from the Indian Merchants’ Association, about the keeping quality of sugar 
and so on. Have the Association any comments to make? 

Mr. Khaitan. —The position is, firstly, the noise that is made by Indian 
merchants is much more than what the pisition deserves; secondly, the 
keeping quality of Indian sugar has very much improved during recent 
years and, thirdly, in a large number of cases the keeping quality of Indian 
sugar is quite as good as that of Java sugar. 

Mr. Kelso. —^That is our experiencse also. 

President. —Do I understand that the Association have no remarks 
to make except what they have made in answers to questions 89 and 91? 

Mr, Khaitan. —Yes. 

President. —Have the Association taken up the question of improvement 
in the storage godowns? 

Mr. Khaitan. —The Association have bean educating the factories and 
several of them have improved their storage accommodation both from the 
point of view of large space and from the point of view of better keeping 
quality. You must have noticed that in course of your tour. 

President. —Yes, Is there much damage in the transport of sugar from 
factories to markets? 

Mr. Khaitan. —Yes there is. The railways admit that there is leakage 
in wagons, but they say they are helpless, but they get us to sign risk 
notes] 

Mr. Gandhi. —We have proved that in some instances. 

President. —There has been a general complaint about the difficulty of 
obtaining wagons by individual factories? 

Mr. Thapar. —Yes. Whether for bringing in cane or for exporting sugar 
there is always shortage of wagons. 

President. —Have the Association any complaint about tho type of 
wagons ? 

Mr. Khaitan. —We sent a circular letter to all the factories in Ilnitod 
Provinces and the following complaints have been received; leaking doors 
damaged roofs, unsatisfactory arrangement at transhipment stations, absence 
of proper ventilation and wood lining in the iron sheds; many wagons 
were found unfit for use, wagons were supllod in a deteriorated condition; 
sometimes coal wagons were supplied. These were communicated to tho 
Railway Board, the East Indian Railway, Bengal and North-Western Rail¬ 
way, Oudh and Rohilkund Railway and a rejrly was received from the Railway 
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Board was that our communication has been forwarded to the various railways 
coiiueriicd to take such action as may he found necessary. 

Sir Vijaya. —The Board added that action to remedy defect would be 
considerably facilitated if the menihei's would bring to the notice of the 
administration concerned, each case in which they had cause for complaint. 
The East Bengal liailway replied informing the Committee that every effort 
would be made to supply suitable wagons for the carriage of sugar traffic 
during tho next monsoon. The Bengal and North-Western Railway also 
rciih'ed on tho 27th February 1937, informing the Committee that wagons 
u.sed on their railway were of an approved standard tj^pe. They added that 
all reasonable care was taken in dealing with the goods within the custody 
of the railway. Still the‘damage in transit continued to occur over the 
East Indian and tho Bengal and North-Western Railway and ag.aiu the 
Association went on to address them to give urgent attention to this matter. 
If you like I would leave a copy of the Report which contains all specifio 
(joints agaimst the railways. I do not know whether you would like to see 
the original correspondence. 

President. —It is hardly necessary. About freight rates one important 
question has been raised in which there is difference of opinion amongst the 
members of the Association and that is that the Southern India and Western 
India factories comjilaia that the freight rates give the Northern India 
factories an unfair advantage. It c.m hardly be expected that there would 
be unanimity of opinion amongst the Member.s of the Association on a matter 
of that sort, but we would like to hear the view of any one interested on 
the subject. 

Mr. Khaiinn.- —It is always a point of controversy between Mr. Lalchand 
and Mr. Kelso on the one side and ourselves on the other. By ourselves 
I mean flio United Provinces' and Bihar. Whenever they refer to the 
railway freight they are clover enough to refer to tho railway freight only 
to the port stations, namely Bombay and Madras. They ignore that wo 
have got to send our sugar to the internal markets. I Wrote to tho District 
Traffic Superintendent of Bengal and North-Western Railwa.v to give me a 
list of the freight to some internal stations selected by liim at random. 
Ho has given me a list of the freights from all the stations on Bengal 
and North-Western Railway to several station in Bombay and Madras 
Presidencies. You will find the total freights given in red ink. You 
will find that wo work at a disadvantage of Rs. 1-8-0 to Rs. .3 per 
nmiind. They have got that advantage. TTio average freight to Madras 
and Bombay themselves is about Rs. 1-1-6. They do not send their sugar to 
Bombay and Madras. As the provinces of Bombay and Madras produce much 
less sugar than they consume, they don’t have to send their sugar to the 
town of Bombay or to the towm of Madras. They sell in the internal 
markets. So far as the internal markets are concerned, wo have got to 
hear the freight which amounts from Rs. 1-8-0 to RlS. 3 as you will see from 
this list. I do not know how much more freight they want to impose. 

I>r. Jain. —Prom which place is it Rs. 3? 

Mr. Kha.itan. —For example from Nawahganj to Bezwada it is Rs. 2-14-8 
and from Biswan to Bezwada is Rs. 3-1-2. To Beigaum the average freight 
would work out to about Rs. 2-2-0 or Rs. 2-3-0. To Ghatak the freight 
is about Rs. 2. 

President. —We gather from the representations that have been made 
to us from those areas that these sijecia! rates for ports were given under 
special circumstances to enable Indian sugar to complete with foreign sugar 
at ports. 

Mr. Khaitan. —There were three reasons. I was mostly re.sponsible for 
these adjustment of freights. Formerly the freights were adju.sted from 
the ports to tho interior stations, because there was hardly any sugar 
moving from United Provinces and Bihar to long distances All the sugar 
that was prodiiced in United Provinces and Bihar was consumed at internal 
stations and by force of that reason they could very nearly fetch a price 
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of Java sugar landed in Calcutta plus the railway freight to the iiiterio/ 
stations. Therefore the question of moving sugar to long distances didn’t 
arise. When the Sugar industry came into existence, we found that wo 
ahall have to move sugar to internal markets of Bombay and Madras Presi¬ 
dencies. Then we approached the Railway Authorities and it took us six 
months to analyse the whole position and the point of view which ought 
to be considered was steamer competition, then Java competition and thirdly- 
the ability of the consumers on the one side and the factories on the other 
side to pay that railway freight. Another principle wliich the Railways 
followed was to make the freight from all the factory stations ii> United 
Provinces and Bihar to the different ports as nearly equal as jjossible 
because it didn’t lie at the option of the persons to determine whore a 
factory should be set up. ft is not like a cotJon mill. Cotton could be 
conveyed from one part of India to another and therefore a cotton mill 
con be put up anywhere, but a sugar mill lias to bo put up where sugarcane 
is readily available. Recognising these factors the railways agreed that as 
far as possible the freight from the different stations in United Provinces 
and Bihar to the different ports should be made equal. The first thing they 
had Ijo take into consideration was the steamer compctil.ion and it was upon 
that basis that the freight was calculated .and fixed at the present level. 
'We wanted the differential rule to apply. You are perhaps aware by tho 
differential rule is meant if sugar is conveyed from any Bengal and North- 
Western Railway station, say to Madras, then the freight to a station lying 
between Bengal and North-Western Railway and Madras should not be higher 
than the freight to Madras, because a shorter distance is covered, but they 
didn’t quite agree to that for these reasons. In the first place they said 
that we could not carry sugar to internal stations by steamer and in the 
second place Java sugar when imported had to pay the freight from Madras 
to that internal station. I am using Madras by way of illustration. The 
same arguments would apply in the cn.se of Bombay and Karachi. Java 
sugar had to pay that freight and they said that they w'ould'not apply the 
differential rule, hut the freight to internal stations would be the freight 
to the port plus the freight to internal stations. I hope I am making myself 
clear. 

President. —Yes. 

Mr. Khnitan .—From that point of view the freight to Madras was 
regulated both by Java competition and the steamer competition. 'TIio 
railways wanted to attract the traffic, to tliemsolves and they could not 
afford to lose the traffic. Even if Java competition didn’t exist, in order 
to get that traffic, they would have to reduce their freight to the same 
level as it exists at present. To some ports the railway freight is oven 
now higher by 4 to 5 annas than the steamer freight to that place and tho 
railways are losing that traffic. 

Dr. Jain .—For instance? 

Mr. Rhaitan. —Cochin, Calicut and Mangalore. 

President .—-The contention of the other side was that the railway freight 
was not really higher. 

Mr. Rhaitan .—All those facts were very carefully taken into considera¬ 
tion by the railways. I had seen the list at the Ea.st Indian Railway Office, 
becau.se recently I had occasion to discuss the matter with them again and 
Mr. Thapar was also with me. We found that so far as several ports are 
concerned railway freights are higher by 3 or 4 annas and tho railways 
are losing that traffic. So fas- as Madras, Bombay and Karachi are con¬ 
cerned, the landing charges and other things added to the steamer freight 
was just slightly lower than the railway freight to that place. The consignees 
prefer to take the goods by railways, because they could get the goods quicker 
when they wanted them to be delivered and because Companies like tlio 
Seindia Steam Navigation Company didn’t take full care of the goods. The 
name of tho Seindia Navigation Company was by way of joke- People would 
prefer to take goods by rail even if railway freights were a hit higher. If 
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there was a hig diifeienco in railway freight, they prefer to take goods by 
steamer. That is the position. They are already getting advantage over 
United Provinces and Bihar to the extent of as I have already said lls. 1-8-0 
to Rs, 3. There were not many cases where the difference is Bs. 3, but there 
are quite a large number of cases where the difference is Rs. 2-4-0 to Rs. 2-8-0. 
They are getting that advantage. They arc able to sell their sugar at an 
appreciably higher rate than what we can sell our sugar at so that from the 
industrial point of view they can have no complaint whatsoever. Besides 
with longer period and more recovery, Bombay people are better business 
magnates. 

President, —I don’t think that is a point which the Tariff Board can 
take into consideration. 

ilfr. Khaitan. —The Government of India take a judicial note of that. I 
submit that there is a very good ground for decreasing the railway freight 
rather than increasing it. 

President. —A further point is raised by these factories that this railway 
freight is not really of much advantage to Northern India factories because 
they could always undersell them in their local markets. Production in 
Southern India is not equal to the demand. They must import sugar from 
Northern India. They could always undersell Northern India factories 
owing to the freight advantage. 

Mr. Khaitan. —They have two kinds of protection. We have one kind of 
protection. The two protections are protection against Java sugar through 
the protective tariff; they have protection against us in addition in the 
shape of railway freight, whereas we have got the Java protection mums 
the railway freight that we pay. They have gob Java protection plus the 
railway freight that we have got to pay. 

Dr. Jain. —Would you call it natural advantage? 

Mr. Khaitan.~CM it whatf you will. It operates as an advantage in 
comparison to us and they are not satisflod with it and still go to you and 
go to the Railway Board and somtitnes in the name of Steamer Companies 
and sometimes in the name of Sugar manufacturers. Actually a representa¬ 
tion was made to the Railway Board in the name of Steamer Companies 
that the Steamer Companies would lose their whole frade if the railways 
were allowed to continue to have their rate at the present basis and when 
the signatures were seen, it was found that one of the two signatories owned 
two sugar companies. 

President. —Perhaps we might hear the other side of the picture. 

Mr. Jjalchand.—Mr. Khaitan said that there were three considerations 
for reducing the freight, firstly competition from Java, secondly competition 
from the Shipping Companies and thirdly to give an advantage over the 
Northern India factories to sell their sugar in Bombay and Madras territory. 
As regards Java competition ho has probably himself answered that there 
is no more competition and that reason does not exist. As regards shipping 
competition, I don’t thiiik Mr. Khaitan is a champion of the railways te 
.say that, the railway freight should be reduced or the shipping freight should 
be increased, or anything of the kind. That is the concern of the railways 
and shi]>ping companies. Our concern is this: as you said just now it is 
rather a natural advantage that so much railway freight should be paid by 
tlic Northern India sugar factories for sef.diiig their sugar to Bombay or 
Madras. Is it fair that a utility company of the country should deprive us 
of that natural advantage. There are certain natural advantages for the 
Northern India Sugar Factories against which we have no complaint to 
make. If they pay low wages as much as 2 annas per day to a labourer, 
we never ask them why they pay 2 annas to the labourer. If they got 
any other advantages such as lower prices for their sugarcane, we don’t 
quarrel over that. If we have got a natural advantage we ought to get it. 
Sugar factories of Northern India- ought to he broadmindod to give us that 
advantage. But more important than that, as you just now said, is the 
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fact that by having lower freight rates for their sugar they do not get any 
advantage because we have to sell our sugar as long as w© work our 
factories and at whatever price at which they offer their sugar we also 
have to sell our sugar. Therefore this reduced freight by railways adds 
only to depress prices without any appreciable advantage to those factories. 
Further Mr. Khaitan has said that we have a big advantage in railway 
freight which amounts to as much as Rs. 2-10-0 or Rs. 3 whereby he means 
to suggest that our factories are situated at places like Belgaum or some 
such distant station. But that is not correct. Messrs. Marsland and Com¬ 
pany whose factory is situated at Kalamb have to sell 60 per cent, of their 
sugar ill the Poona market. The freight from Bombay to Poona is 5 annas 
6 pies and the freight from United Provinces and Bihar to Bombay is 
Rs. 1-1-0. The total is Rs. 1-6-6, while it costs 6 annas to transport onr 
sugar from the factory to the Poona market. 

Mr. Khaitan. —Mr. Lalchand is mistaken. I have here a list furnished 
by the Bengal and North-Western Railway containing freight rates from 
all their stations to the principal mmkets in India. There I find that the 
freight from Bengal and North-Western Railway stations to Poona is Rs. 1-9-6 
and not Rs. 1-6-6. 

Mr. Lalrhand .—If the rate from a factory in United Provinces or Bihar 
to Bombay is Rs. 1-1 and from Bombay to Poona it is 5 annas 6 pics then 
does it come to Rs. 1-1-0 or Rs. 1-9-6 as it is now stated by Mr. Khaitan? 
They send their sugar to Bombay and re-direct from there to Poona. 

Mr. Khaitan .—Bombay costs are veiy high and it cannot be done like 
that. 

Mr. JiaMmtoola .—Can it be done or not? 

Mr. Khaitan .—It cannot he dono. Bombay charges have to ho paid 
then. These de.spatche8 are bought by people who buy sugar and .sell in 
small lots. They cannot arrange like that. 

Mr. Rahimtoola ,—Supposing you send your sugar to a merchant in 
Bombay can ho not send it to Poona? 

Mr, Khaitan .—It would not pay to send sugar like that. 

Mr. Lalchand .'—Most of the sugar comes to Poona from Bombay. I 
would like to give you another example. The Bolapur Comjiany have to send 
their sugar to Akola. Prom' Bombay to Akola the freiglvt is II annas and 
that from Belapur to Akola is 7 annas. It is only an adv.antage of four 
annas over the railway freight. What Mr. Khaitan takes into consideration 
is the total freiglit from the factory in United Provinces or Bihar to 
Bombay and from Bombay to the local market. But he does not realise 
that the Deccan factory has also to incur transport cost to send its sugar 
to the market from the factory. 

Pre.ddent .—That is obvious. -Mr. Kelso, have you got anything to say? 

Mr. K(dso .—Our view is that ns long as the consumption of sugar in 
South India is approximately double the amount of sugar produced in 
South India that there is no reason at all why the railway should give 
special facilities in the way of cheap freights to factories in Nortlj India 
to send their sugar to compete with South India. It merely moans that 
the South India producers have to accept a lower price and does not enable 
the man in North India to sell a single ton more sugar. The man in South 
India is going to come down in his price and sell the whole of his sugar 
so that we see no reason at all why railway freights to South India should 
ho cheaper than the cost of moving sugar from North India by sea or any 
other way. 

President .—Now that both sides have stated their case, let us get on 
to the next point. 

Mr. 'Khaitan .—I will just add one sentence. When it pays the railway 
to carry sugar at the freight that they have fixed, the railways are not 
justified in increasing the freight at all. 
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Aifr. Itahhnioola .—Wliat is the block capital required for a economic 
unit of 5U0 tons. 

Mr. TlMpar. —Rs. 15 lakhs. 

Sir Vijaya .—For 400 tons it will be 13i lakhs. 

Mr. Eahimtnola .—I do not know whether you can give us the details. 
Our information is different. You know the last Tariif Board took 13i lakhs 
or a 400-ton factory. We have been told that the freight and the machinery 
prices have since increased. 

Mr. Thapar .—That is so. 

Mr. Itnhimtoola .—Then your figure seems to be lower than what it 
ought to be. 

Sir Vijaya ,—I thought you wanted figures for a factory which bad already 
been erected but if you want for a new factory which will be put up, you 
will have to give us time. 

President. —I do not know bow far the Association are prepared to give 
us information about the new Selling Syndicate. We know' nothing at 
present. Could you give us an outline so that we might think it over and 
ask you any questions that might suggest to us on Monday. 

Mr. Khaitan .—Briefly this is. how the Syndicate works at pre.5ent. It is 
a Company limited by guarantee. It is not a Company limited by shares. 
It is provided in tho Memorandum of Assochation that in case of winding 
up every member should be liable to pay up to He. 1 per maund of sugar 
which that iiiemljer sells to thO'Syndicate, That is tho liability of memhors. 
The oper-ation of the Syndicate is carried on by mcnn.s of paper purchase 
made by the Syndicate of all tho stocks of sugar hold by the raomher 
himself at a price which was originally fixed on the basis of fir.st fortnight 
of March this year. You will remember that the Syndicate was formed 
on the last day of June or in the first week of July. It was further provided 
that if it was found owing to the fluctuatioms in the price of sugar hetwoeri 
the first fortnight of March and the time wdien the Syndicalte .started 
operations there was a differenoo in price, the Directors were entitled to 
reduce the ba.sic price—we called that basic price, i.e., the purchase price 
—by not more than 8 annas. As a'result of that we found it necessary to 
reduce the basic price by 3 aniia.s,, that is, regarding the purchase of sugar 
from tho members by the Syndicate. Then the Board of Directors fixed a 
period of about a fortnight—in some cases a little less and in some cases a 
little more—during which every member of the Syndicate is allotted a 
quota to sell on behalf of the Syndicate the sugar he holds. That is to 
s.ay the quota must be applied to the 7i per cent, of the stocks or 30 per 
cent, depending upon the possibilities of offtake in the market. Then the 
member tries to sell the amount of quota that is allotted to him during 
the period. The member is not entitled to sell at a lower rate than what 
has been fixed by the Board of Directors. Tho Board of Director.s say that 
the members are to sell so much at the basic price or so much lower or so 
much higher than the basic price. If a member sells at a price lower than the 
selling price fixed by the Syndicate ho has got to pay a penalty, and^ besides 
that he has got to pay tho Syndicate the rate fixed by the Board of Directors 
In case a member is able to sell the whole of his quota during the pei'-od 
and sells at a higher rate than the selling price fixed by the Board of 
Directors then he is entitled to keep to himself the difference between tho 
selling rate fixed by the Directors and the rate at which he has actually 
sold his sugar. Now, although the stock of sugar is held by tho, meml'er 
on account of tho Syndicate he is himself responsible for any damage (bet 
might bo done to the sugar: that is to say, if the sugar h.as dotoiiorated 
and an allowance of 2 annas or 4 anna.s is needed on account of the detonora- 
tion in quality, it is the member who has got to suffer: _ that is to .say ho 
is responsible to maintain the sugar in as good a condition as it w'as in 
when the Syndicate purchased it. This is the basis on which the Syndicato 
is working at present. The Syndicate was foi-med for tho season 1936-37 
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only because it was an experimental thing. A General Meeting of the 
Syndicate has been called for the 6th of this month to consider the dosir- 
ability oV continuing the Syndicate in future. I should point out, Sir, that 
when the general discussion takes place to find out whether the same 
method should continue or whether a different method should he adopted, it 
is likely that the same method might be continued or some might feel that 
there might be a change. Instead of the Syndicate purchasing the sugar, 
the Syndicate might take upon itself the duty of selling the sugar while 
the sugar may be held by each member on his own account. That is a 
matter which will have to he discussed or it may burst altogether as 
Mr. Thapar says. That is the position. 

President .—Would you mind telling us how many Mills have joined the 
Syndicate ? 

Mr. Thapar. —92, the position is like this. In North India 19 big factories 
and 17 smaller factories have not joined, Madras totally stands out and 
from Bombay 3 have joined and 4 have not joined. That is the position. 

President .—In Southern India there is a sort of Syndicate working on 
their own. 

Mr. Thapar .—They are selling on something like a consumption basis. 
Our basis being different they found it difficult to join us. But I had a 
discu.ssion with them and they are quite prepared to join us; but they 
cannot join individually but as a Syndicate. 
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Q) Evidence of representatives of Indian Sugar Mills’ Association 
on Monday, 4th October, 1937. 

President. —1 tViiiik in regard to the Sugar Syndicate your Association 
will have a meeting in the next two or three days and you might give 
us a note on the subject, stating the points which you want us to be 
treated as confidential, 

Mr. Khaitim. —I will let you know which portions may be kept confiden¬ 
tial and which portions should be published; wo do not want to be unneces- 
(sarily punctilious. 

President. —We will only publish an outline of the scheme in the report. 

Mr. Khaitan. —We will send you a note. 

President. —1 think we might now being with the question of zoning 
and perhaps the most satisfactory procednre will be for the Association 
to sot forth wliat their objection is to the scheme put forward by the Bihar 
Government. 

Mr. Khaitan. —As regards the note, the question of zoning begins with 
the second paragraph of that note. I do not want to trouble you with 
every detail but only the main outlines unless you think I have omitted 
anything and ask me about any other portion. In the first instance I 
might begin with paragraph 6 of the note, There is a misleading heading 
“ Bilateral Agreements.”. 

President. —The Tariff Board have heard a,--good deal about that. 

Mr, Khaitan. —The heading is Bilateral Agrooments hut if you go 
through the paragraph itself you will find “ After the preparation of the 
register as detailed in the preceding paragraiih a registered grower or 
cane growers’ Co-operative society oan require the factory to enter into 
bilateral agreements for the purchase and supjily of cane ”. Then it goes 
on to say “ Thus a cane grower or n cane growers’ co-operative sociisty in 
the zone will be given a statutory right in regard to tlie disi)osiil of liis 
or its cane to the factor.y ”. .Then it say.s “It should, however, he clearly 
understood that there will bo? no obligation on tlio part of the cano grower 
or the cane growers’ co-opeiative society to enter into an agreement for 
the supply of cano, but as no 'other factory or licensed purchasing agent 
will be allowed to purchase cane from the zone, the rofu.sal of the cane grower 
or the cano growers’ co-operative society to enter into an agroemerjt with 
the factory will mean that he or it may only grow cane for tho manu¬ 
facture of gur or khandsari sugar ’’. We cunjiot accept this l>osition that 
we shall be bound to take cane and that the grower will not be bound to 
supply us with cane. As a matter of practice it is quite true—it has been 
our experience—that although we enter into binding contracts, that is 
contracts binding on botli sides, it has been found that the agriculturists 
do not always carry out tlieir jiart of the contract. 

President. —I may mention that the complaints from the opposite side 
are that f.actories have promised to take cane and then have not taken it. 

Mr. Ktiaitan .—Lot us assume both positions : if that be so, the jiroper 
position would be that both sides should he hound to take and give 
delivcr.y. On tlio other hand, the Bihar Government note as iido])tod by 
the 1,'iiited Provinces Government distinctly sa.ys that “ there will be no 
obligation on tho pgrt of the cane grower or the cane growers’ co-operative 
society to enter into an agreement for the supply of cane, to the factory 
That we consider to he very wrong. In the jirevious paragra])h you wiU 
find that “the grower or tho cano growers’ co-operative society shall bo 
entitled to a certified copy of tho entries in the register relating to him 
or it. If tho factory refuse to register a cane grower or a cane grower's’ 
co-operative society tho latter may make an ap[iIication to the Collector 
and the Collector may, after making such enquiries as he thinks fit and 
hearing the parties, order tho factory to register tho name of the cane 
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grower or the cone growers’ society in the register It gives the right 
to tile grower to have his cane entered in the register but there is no cor¬ 
responding obligation on the grower that if he is within the zone and 
if the factory wants to enter into contract with him, the grower will be 
bound to entry into a contract with the factory. That again becomes 
one-sided. These are about the corresponding obligations on both sides 
Then comes the question as to what should be the size of the zone. That 
is dealt with in paragraph 4 of this note. It says ” In Bihar it is con¬ 
sidered that the zone sliould be fixed so as to provide approximately 50 
j)or cent, of tlio factory’s estimated requirement of cane ”. Then it goes 
on to say “ In the United Provinces, however, where there is an up to date 
survey, the percentage may be raised to 65 or possibly even to 75 ”. As 
regards this our feeling is that it should be qualified by those conditions, 
namely “ provided that the present facilities enjoyed by the factories of 
drawing cane to a larger extent, than has been mentioned in the Govern¬ 
ment note, from area.s in their vicinity are not taken away ”. If I may 
explain it further, what we want is this: certain factories at the present 
moment are able to draw more than 80 per cent, of their requirement 
of cane from places in their vicinity and sometimes it goo.s up to 90 or 
even 96 per cent. 

President .—One factory is actually drawing 100 per cent. 

Mr. KhaiUm. —Yes. What we want is this. If a certain factory has 
in the past enjoyed these facilities, the zoning .system, because of the 
I'einarks made about Biliar and United Provinces, should not take aw'ay 
those facilities. Secondly that a right of pre-emption be observed in regard 
to areas outside the natural zone from which factories have been in the 
habit of drawing their cane supplies. I^et us assume that a five milo 
radius will be allotted to each factory as its zone for the purpose of 
drawing eano from there. At the present moment, gonoraliy speaking, 
from the fivo mile radius a factory is not able to draw more than 3Q per 
cent., or 40 per cent, or soy 50 per cent.—I am deliberately mentioning 
these figures. In some places from a five mile radius it is not po.ssible to 
‘draw even 20 per cent, of its requirements. Now, those factories have set 
up a kind of custom of drawing their remaining cane supplies or a sub¬ 
stantial part of it from certain distinct areas. They have established a 
kind of reliitionship between cand' growers and factories; they have advanced 
Tuono.y; they have given seeds.” 1 don’t mean to say that every factory 
ha.s done it but a large number of factories have done it. What we want 
is that in assigning those zones the right of pre-omiition be observed in 
areas outside the natural zone from which factories have been in the 
habit of drawing their cane supplies. Then again in the case of areas 
outside the natural zone from which factories have been in the habit of 
drawing thoir supplies, but which may have to l)e allotted within the zone 
of another factory, sumo other suitable .area bearing efpial jjroximit,y to 
the factory should either be allotted or allowed to them fur drawing 
their cane supply. What is meant is this, ft is a corollary of the second 
point I have made, namely that a right of pre-emption should he observed. 
It is quite possible that a portion of that area in respect of which we 
ask for pre-emption may have to be allotted as the zone of another factory. 
In those cases what should be done is that so far a.s possible other areas 
in equally close proximity should be allotted or allowed—allotted means 
within the zone and allowed means outside the free area. This again 
is very necessary otherwise that factory would be at a great disadvantage. 
For examxde, if a certain factory is at present drawing its cane from a 
distance of 10 or 12 miles, if that zone is allotted to another factory 
and he is asked to go 60 or 60 miles to draw its cane and sufficient endea- 
•vour is not made to allot or allow to it a ceitain area which, is about 10 
or 12 miles from it, that factory will be put at a great disadvantage. These 
are the three modifications we want in the system. The fourth that I am 
going to mention now is very im'portant, namely that “ the fixation of 
zones sliould be carried out by Area Committees on which all the factories 
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in that area must be represented ” It would seem rather surprising 
that wo should ask for all the iactorios to he reijiescnted on each Area 
Committee. Generally speaking a group of say 10 or 12 factories electa, 
two or three representatives to represent them on a certain committee. 
For example, out of 150 factories we have only 10 persons here and I have 
not the slightest doubt that we (command the full confidence of the 150 
factories. But this zoning is a thing in which each factory may have 
adverse interests to the other factories because they have been in the 
habit, except in the factory gate itself, two or three factories drawing 
their cane supplies from certain outstation. You will thus see that the 
inteiests of the factories themselves arc adverse and it is desirable that on 
each area committee all the factories situated in that area should be able 
to send a representative. It will ultimately be to the good of all interests 
concerned. For example it will not he necessary to make any appeals. 
Appeals are not desirable things. When a question of delino.ation of 
boundaries arises and assuming things which cannot express or prove the 
legal position but still has great importance in determining the commer¬ 
cial nature of things which cannot he demonstrated, but which at the same 
time is felt by the merchants, it is voiy necessary that all the factories 
should be represented on that. It will necessarily lead to this that a 
largo number of committees will have to be set up rather than that there 
should be grievances that representatives elected look after themselves 
better than looking after those whom they are representing. We have 
Very fully considered thus matter and it will certainly not be difficult to 
arrange it because zoning will have to be done by persons who know tho 
locality because a large number of Government officers too, say for example 
the District Magistrate of Sarau, will not.be able to allot zone in tho 
Champaran district and if you go further down you will find that tlio 
District Magistrate of Gorakhpur, for 'instance, will find it physically im- 
po.s.siblo to allot zones to a large number of factories situate in that 
district. It will have to be done by officers subordinate to the District 
officers who know the locality in greater detail. Therefore it will not be 
impossible or impracticable or difficult to have all the factories represented. 
And this will bo required when the zone areas arc first initiated; after¬ 
wards whenever boundaries have to be altered—boundaries will necessarily 
have to be altered—difficulties will become loss and less as time pa.sses, 
but at the commencement it will be very necessary and I have made this 
statoment because we attach great importance to this. I am now going 
to refer to a matter which governs everything that I have said before, 
namely that allotnjont of areas should he made with due regard to the 
quality and quantity. Wo have always found mention is made of quantity 
ill that note hut nowhere is quality mentioned. We do not blame Govern¬ 
ment ; perhaps they are not aware of the grr^at difference that it may 
make between different areas as regards the quality. It is very necessary 
that attention must be paid to both quality and quantity. As regards the 
figures of 50, 65 and 70 per cent, which are mentioned here it seems 
that the idea of the Government is a little different from our idea. Our 
idea is that zones should be allotted in such a manner that with proper 
development of cane cultivation a factory may be able to got the whole 
of its requirements from the zone. That should be the idea of the allotment 
of a zone. 

IVesidcni.—Eventually 

Mr. Kliaitan. —Yes. The note issued by tho Government suggests that 
that is not the idea passing through the mind of Government. It is very 
necessary when zones are allotted, I should have hopes in the future 
of drawing all my cane requirement from the zone itself and then there 
will be a greater impetus in me to develop the right quality of cane and 
eufficient quantity of cane within the zone. Then tliere will be sufficient 
impetus in me to see that bettor quality of cane is grown, tliat earlv 
ripening varieties and late ripening varipties are encouraged and I should 
be able to draw the whole of my requirements from that zone. If I ciin 
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show increase in the tonnage that will surely be one of my chief objectives 
because if the sugar industry is to stand on its uwji legs witliout pro* 
teetion at any time,, be it 5 years or, 25 years it does not make any 
differoneo—it can only do so when as regards cano we achieve the same 
results as Java has achieved, otherwise it is impossible for the sugar 
industry to live witliout proto<:tion. 'If the juice of sugar is lower tlien 
there will be better consumption so that we should be able to iniproi'o 
the standard of life of the peojile. In this connection of thonglit we are 
now dealing with, just by way of further evidence I might remind you 
that oil account of cloth having become cheap eventually the ennsumjttion 
of cloth increased by 25 per cent, during tile last 6 or 7 years, so also 
with tlie ehoaiiening of the price of sugar the consumption is hound to 
increase. In order that sugar may be aulficicntl.y clioa]), it is necessary 
that sugarcaile should become cheap and there should be more sucrose 
content in the sugarcane that is available. All these things will have to 
be borne in mind by us in developing the zones that will be allotted to us. 
1 hope I have made m,yself understood so far as that is concerned. Then 
comes the question of safeguards for growers. The first thing is (a) the 
exclusion of all middlemen from the zone. So far as zoning is concerned 
wo are absolutely at one with the Government that all middlemen should 
bo excluded from tho zones. So far as (6) part of it is concerned, wo 
agree to tho proposal of definite assurance to tho effect that in tho zones 
the oane of each grower will be taken by the factory and that the surplus 
cane in the zone will get a preference over cane grown in a free area, if 
tho factory required an additional supply. The meaning of it is this. If 
a zone allotted to a particular factory which can suijjjly 50 to CO per cent, 
of its requirements and if the cane grown in tho zone bo more than 
60 per cent, or 60 per cent, of its requirements, then we shall give pic- 
forencu to the cano that is grown in tho zone rather than to tho cano 
wliich is grown in tho free area. This again is a. corollary of what 1 
have already said that zones should be allotted in .such a manner that 
lOO per cent, cane can be obtained. All this again i.s subject to tho mill- 
owners right to refuse to take oane on tho ground of inferior quality. 
What happens is that often times they bring dry sticks instead of sugar¬ 
cane and as the note is drawn up that right of ours will be taken away. 
If we have entered into a contract with the grower, we must take whatever he 
cTioOses to deliver. That will deteriorate the quality of cane and tliat will 
jiut us into a very inconvenient position. There .should also he a over¬ 
riding clause of what 1 may call a kind of force majeur on both sides. 
Snppo.sing a cultivator enters into a contract to deliver to mo 1,1X10 mannds 
of cane and then there is frost or due to reasons of weather or other 
things, he is not able to deliver to me 1,000 mannds due to no fault 
of his, then he should he free from the obligation. Tinder this note he is 
absolutely free, but I assume that that unreasonable attitude will not 
ultimately be adopted by the Government. On the otie side the grower 
should be given that liberty and on the other side tho millowners should 
also have that liberty in the case of breakdown or if the factory closes 
for other reasons, then the factory should not bo made to take delivery 
of the cane. A force majeur clause occurs in every contract and there is 
no reason why it should not be done. I might at once be asked what the 
grower will do with the cano. We shall give two replies. Firstly what 
the factory owner will do with the cane if the factory is not working and 
secondly in such circumstances that it is the duty of the Government 
also to come in and lielji. If the factory cannot work and if I .am fastened 
with all obligations and no third party taking the slightest obligations, 
then the ordinary taw of contract .should apply with a force majeur clause 
in it that both sides should be free from obligations, but if the Govern¬ 
ment as the upholder of the position of the agriculturist recognises its 
liability, there is a certain obligation on the part of the State also to come 
to tho rescue of the cultivator on an occasion of that kind. The Oovern- 
m»nt might be able to arrange that the cane may be crushed into gur 
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or arrange that that cane shonld go to other factories and not to tho 
factory which has no use for that cane. 1 hope 1 have again made myself 
clear on that point. 

As regards Co-operative Societies what we do insist on is both in our 
interest as also in the interests of tho grower that there should be no 
members of Co-operative Societies who are not growers themselves. It 
has been found from experience and we have told you yesterday when there 
are outsiders, they are certainly not better tlmn as, and certainly not 
better than tho other middlemen whom' we employ. We therefore insist 
that when Co-operative Societies develop there should be no member of 
nny Society who is not a grower. Then there is another point which you 
will find at the bottom of paragraph 4 of the note and that is the cost 
of such survey should be recovered from tho factory at a prescribed rate 
per acre. It seems that tho sugar mills in India are Indian cows, but 
that they are perhaps British cows that can give 25 maunds of milk per 
day. After all we are Indian cows and we cannot give more than one or 
two seers of milk per day at the present moment. Whatever comes up it is 
expected that the mill should do it; tho mill should bear that burden; 
the mill should bear the third burden; the mills are thieves and they 
are dishonest people. All kinds of burden should be imposed on the mills. 
They must be called all sorts of names. There is no trust, no facilities 
to be given to mills, hut at all times a burden should be imposed upon 
them. Even tho cost of survey is io he thrown on the mills. Wo consider 
this to be very unroa.soiiablo. 

T'riimdeiit. Do not a good many mills or a certain number of mills 
actually do that already? 

Mr. Khaitan .—It is reciprocal, T invest confess that there are mal¬ 
practices on the side of mills. 

President.—Yow have not understood me. What I mean is that there 
are some factories who do make surveys of the areas. 

Mr. Khaitan. This surve.y will be of a different kind, Wbat we do at 
the present moment is not really a survey. Our men go—almost every 
factory does it—to the interior to find out the name of the cultivator 
and ask him on how many bighas of lanvl you have grown sugarcane 
and what quantity of cane do you expeid Those records we have got, 

bvit we are under no legal responsibility as regards tlie correctness of 
that entry. It will be a regular survey. The .survey will be actually of 
the bighas and how many bighas are under sugarcane. It will be a regular 
record. I do not know whether on the Matlras side you have seen settle¬ 
ment operations. 

Sir Vijaya .—What is contemplated by the Government here is a regular 
survey of the land. What factorie,s now do is only the appraisement of the 
standing crops. What they want in areas nnsurveyed as in Bihar is a 
complete surve.y of the zone. 

President .—On that matter it may not be very difficult in the United 
Provinces where they have a regular survey, hut the difficulty i.s much 
greater in Bihar. 

Mr. Khaitan .-—Why should we hear that cost? It is the Government’s 
duty, 

3Ir. Thapar .—We have not to pay the cost of survey. We have our 
permanent staff who will look after the cane supplies and we will know 
how much cane will be available from such and such a village. 

President .—Do you consider that a sort rough survey which i,s dono 
at present by a good many factories will meet the case? 

Mr. Khaitan .—They won’t accept our survey results. 

Sir Vijaya.—So far the man who has not come into the picture is the 
proprietor. In all regular surveys it is the proprietor who has got to 
bear the cost. 
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Mr, Itahimioola .—What will be the cost? 

Sir Vijaya. —It clilfers. Even in Madras from District to District the 
cost of survey differs. They know it in the Survey Departnient. 

President. —Sugarcane is not usually grown on the same plot. It moves 
from one plot to another. You need not survey it and fix tlie stones. It 
seems to me very difficult to have a regular survey of the sugarcano 
are.T. of particular fields. Is that the idea? 

Sir Vijaya. —Where a large amount of .sugarcane is grown in a parti¬ 
cular area it wdll bo sufficient to deal with the whole area. 

President. —You do not know the area. Do you want a permanent 
mark from year to year. 

Mr. Khaitan. —It is not particular fields that will bo allotted, but 
it will be large areas—villages, will be allotted. 

President. —It strikes me that there must bo a certain amount of con¬ 
fusion a.s to what kind of survey is really wanted. 

Sir Vijaya. —'If you read the paragraph, there is a confusion in the 
Government’s mind. I can understand that they are not accustomed to 
a revenue survey in Bihar. They do not know wh.at it is. 

President. —Permanent survey is different from the tomporary survey 
which is done from year to year. Sugarcane jumps out from one field 
to another. 

Sir Vijaya. —Ordinarily an area cultivated with sugarcano would he 
cultivated with sugarcane particularly where there is no rotation. 

President. —Are you thinking of a survey of individual fields? 

Sir Vijaya. —I was not thinking so much of that. TTiore should ho at, 

least a Viounrlary survey, a village boundary at least. Supposing there is 

sugarcano in a dozen village.s wliitli we , know by name, but one doesn't 
know in Bihar whero the village really begins and where it ends. 

President. —In the United Provinces it is defiiiitrdy known. 

Sir Vijaya. —In the United Proviuee.s a survey will not bo costly. 

President. —Tt will have to be a village survey. 

Sir Vijaya. —Not a field boundary, but a village boundary. 

President. —Mj-. Khaitan is thinking of surveying fields. 

Mr. Khaitan. —Tliat is what I understood from the note. 

President.—You can get some idea as to what the Government mean 

by survey. 

Sir Vijaya. —I have a fairly clear idea of what it means. 

President. —Even in Bihar the cost would not bo much whether it is a 
survey of villages or fields. 

Mr. Khaitan. —They want a detailed survey. 

Sir Vijaya .—It seems to me that this matter will have to he gone into 
by the Sub-Committee. 

Mr. Thapar. —They want survey from field to field. It is quite evident 
from this note. 

President. —In regard to field survey the time factor comes in. Survey¬ 
ing takes months. How can that be done in time? 

Mr. Khaitan. —To my mind they ought to look at it from a wider point 
of view. They have gone about it in a very detailed manner, but our 
idea of zoning would be to allot to a factory cei'tain specified areas and 
the factory should be expected to dr.aw its fidl cane requirements fronr 
that zone in course of time. That was our idea of zoning, but the 
detailed manner in which the two Governments have gone, wo are a bit 
apprehensive of its results, 

Mr. Thapar .—'Without a complete survey how can zones be fixed? 
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Mr. Khaitan. —In a big area we have some idea as to how much cano 
is at present grown in certain villages. 

Mr. Thapar. —Will Government depend upon the factory figures or on 
their own figures 

President. —If you have a detailed survey it moans survey from year 
to year. Very often sugarone will be grown in different field.s. 

Sir Vijaya. —If you survey the outer boundaries of fields, you know 
how much there is. 

President. —You do not know how much will be under sugarcane? 

Sir Vijaya. —If we know Survey No. I, the surgarcane area within that 
•will have to be estimated as our patwaris do by an estimation of the eyo, 

Mr. Gandhi. —With regard to the costs of the survey I heard from 
the Secretary to the Government of BUiar that in the case of average 
factory it will come to Rs. 10,000. 

President. —Its. 10,000 every year. 

Mr. Gandhi. —Yes. 

President. —Some of the holdings might be quite big- and it is difficult 
to estimate the area under sugarcane. 

Sir Fi/ai;™.—What would be necessary would he a survey of boundaries 
of fields and inside the field there ought not to be any attempt at survey 
at all. It ought to be an appraisement. 

President .—Even then it will only be an appro.ximation. 

Sir Vijaya. —Yes, but you would be able to identify “the fields. 

Mr. Thapar. —As we say we are going to concentrate on the yield per 
unit. If to-day 20,000 acres are needed for the full quantity of caiie 
required by the factories after the introduction of the improved varieties 
and better cultivation 10,000 acres may be enough to supply cane to the 
factory, Will it then be binding on the factory to take that. Every second 
year or third year the zonea^ will have to he revised 

Sir Vijaya. —If fields are surveyed, it would not ho necessary to alter 
the survey. Wo wotild know for instance in each case within Survey No. 1 
there are so many acres for a particular year. 

Mr. Khaitan. —It will change. 

President. —Actual plots may change. 

Mr. Khaitan. —Yes. It may be taken that they intend to take it from 
tlie very beginning. Experience has to be acquired in order to make it 
fully successful and in a scheme of this character I have not the slightest 
doubt that the factories will co-operate with the Government in making it 
successful. If successful it will be to our advantage. We will get all our 
requirements of cano. The next point is: The factory should have the 
right to close down at any time during the season without being under 
an obligation to take cane thereafter, I have already mentioned the 
question of breakdown of machinery, but what we feel is this. On tho 
ono side we have to pay a price for cane which is fixed by Government 
and on the other side the price of sugar cannot he under our control. 
Within these two limits or between those two stones we do not want to bo 
ground down. When Government fix the price of cane and when the 
market fixes the price of sugar, we should have liberty to work our factory 
only as long as we like. 

President. —A suggestion has been made to us and I do not know 
what the Association will think about it. Just as the price of cane is 
fixed by Government so also the price of sugar should be fixed by Govern¬ 
ment, as it is done in some countries. 

Mr. Khaitan. —I do not know whether the price of sugar or any other 
commodity can bo successfully fixed by any Government. 
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President. —I believe the price of sugar is actually fixed by Government 
in one or two countries. 

Mr, Khaitan. —1 do not know what those countries are. 

President. —In Australia it is done. 

Mr. Khuitan. —There the conditions are quite different. In India we 
have got the spectacle of two provinces producing about 85 per cent, or 
irioro of the total quantity of sugar turned out in the country. They 
have got to send their sugar to distant markets while there is every 
possibility of sugar factories developing in those distant markets. Apart 
from the provinces there is the question of Indian States who are very 
keen on developing the Sugar Industry. Even at the present moment I 
know that Gwalior, Bhopal, Hyderabad, Binkaneer and Udaipur are trying 
to develop. Of course it won’t be quite easy. The Governments of United 
Provinces and Bihar are not de.sirous that the factories in those provinces 
should close down. They want what that their factories should crush 
sugarcane and produce sugar and sent it to other parts of India. I am 
very doubtful whether it will be possible. Wo have established factories 
in order to work them as long as we can and not a.s short as wo can, so 
that this permission should bo given to factories. The agriculturists are 
not bound to grow sugarcane. Similarly we should not be bound to produce 
sugar if wo do not want to. 

President. —In that case, don’t yon think it is reasonable that some 
hind of notice should bo given? 

Mr. Khaitan. —In the case of a breakdown of machinery? 

President. —I agi not talking of any breakdown of machinery. 

Mr. Khaitan, —It we close the factory for the season we can give notice. 

President.—Somo reasonable notice siiould be given. 

Mr. Khaitan, —If you say 4 months I should not call it reasonable. We 
have to deni with people who honestly consider that 4 months notice 
should be given. 

Sir Vijaya. —Theoretically a year’s notice ought to be given. 

President. —There is another point of view. Supposing the cane cannot 
be crushed, the probable alternative is to convert it into gnr. The culti¬ 
vators will have to get kolus. AVhen we talk about reasonable notice, we 
must remember that they want reasonable notice in order to make other 
arrangements, 

Mr. Khaitan. —How many mouths’ notice do you want? 

President. —It is not for us to suggest. 

Mr. Khaitan. —In the case of breakdown, it is not possible to give any 
notice. 

President. —1 am not thinking of the case of breakdown. I am ruling 
tliat out. 

Mr, Khaitan. —As regards the closing down of the factory, even a weak 
or 10 days notice in actual operation would be found to bo rather a long 
notice. 

Prc.ndent. —Not from the point of view of a grower who has to make 
some other arrangements for the conversion of his cane into gur. 

Mr. Khaitan. —I quite realise that. If the factory closes after giving 
a notice of a week or ten days, the cane can remain standing in the fields 
and arrangements can come into operation after 20 days or so. In actual 
operation we have found that .it is not possible to give more than a 
week or ten days notice. 

Mr. Thapar. —In the case of the grower, the loss will not be much 
because his crop will only be standing in his field for a few days more 
whereas in our case it will mean thousands of rupees a day. 

President. —Wo have definite information that in some areas cane 
growers have to go out of their way in converting their cane to gur. If 
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a siiikleu change is to take place in the nmtter of their cli.sijosal of cane, 
tln!,\ Will want some time to make the necessary ai'raiigomcnts foi' getting 
till! proper equipment to convert tlieir cane into gur. 

Mr. Thapur. —As 1 say, the grower does not lose anything because tii.s 
cane will be standing in the field. 

Vi (indent. —^The cane may deteriorate. 

Mr. Thuptrr .—It cannot deteriorate so rapidly. 

Vresldiint .—That is not possible for us to say. It is for the As.sociation 
to say what their views are. 

Mr. Khailan. —That is what we consider reasonable taking the diffieulties 
of both sides. Then the factory should not bo utidor an obligation ti) take 
cane from the growef who does not get his name entered in the register 
Or who lefnses to enter into agreements for the supjily of cane. Theie 
will be no objection' to this, ‘ I think, but that is not mentioned here. 
Further if growers refuse to deliver cane at the price fixed by Qovorn- 
jiient the faetoiy .should be entitled to take cane from other places and 
the quantity purchasable from the grower.s in the zone .sliould be reduced 
to the extent required by tlia period of strike. It has already hai)pened 
in some [daces that growers have gone on strike and have not supplied 
cane to the factory although the factory was prepared to pay the price 
fixed by Government. 

Mr. Thapar. —Rather more in some cases. 

Vresident. —We have hoard of that. 

Mr. Klmitan .—We can only run our factory up to a certain period and 
not beyond that. If they go on strike the factories should bo entitled to 
take cane from other places. 

President. —Under the scheme, you can get cane from the free zone 
up to any amount. 

Mr, Khaitan. —The cane to be taken from the grower in the zone 
should be reduced to that extent. 

President. —Does not that automatically follow? 

Mr. Khaitan. —You consider that to be reasonable but it does not follow 
from what has been said in the Government note. 

Sir Vijaya. —There will he a proportionate reduction in the amount of 
cane to be taken from the zone. 

Mr. Khaitan. —As regards compulsory bonding we would suggest 
tliat compulsory bonding in the free area sliould be postponed until 
■sufficient experience of the W'orking of the zoning scheme is gained. 
What they want is that we should bond cane in what they call 
the free area or outside area. What wo would suggest is that 
for achieving success about zones this compulsory bonding in free areas 
•sfould not be insisted upon, I hope it follows as a matter of course and 
therefore we need not waste your timo. 

President. —We understand the point. 

Mr. Khaitan. —I did not mention anything about licensing because it 
did not come strictly within zoning. But if you like our objections on 
that. 

President. —You have touched on the question of contractors in the 
(|uestionuiiiro and so we would like to hear your views. We have received 
a good many complaints about agents and so on. 

Mr. Khaitan. —What wo have to say is this. About the weighment 
clorks and the cane staff of factories and the weighment clerks of pur- 
chaRitig agentN, it is provided here that they should be licerrscd. The 
jiresent practice it that we send to the District Magistrate the names of 
our weighment clerks and of the cane staff. Supposing somebody falls ill, 
fhore is no time to get a licence for him. So, it would he impracticable 
to insist on licen.sing of weichment clerks and cane staff. So, we object 
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ti) tiiat. Then comes the question mentioned in suh-paragrapli of para¬ 
graph 9. “ The existing Act requires tiiat cane shall bo purchased direct 
from the grower or through a carter or a co-villager. This practice should 
he recognised.” For obvious reasons it should be recognised and we agree 
to the proposal of recognising the practice_ of a carter or a co-villagor sup¬ 
plying cane on behalf of n grower. Then, the note goes on to say that 
the grower can appoint licensed agents. In the interests of the growers 
tlietn.selves we would suggest that this should not be permitted. Wlion 
growers come in direct touch with factories, they get the full price but 
if they are allowed to appoint licensed agents, a kind of very strong 
middlemen will arise. The very middlemen to whom "both Goi'enimeut 
and ourselves are objecting will become the licensed agents of the growers. 
We have very strong objection to growers being allowed to appoint licensed 
agents. We who can exercise control over our licensed agents are not 
always able to exercise control over them and the growers who are poor 
people will be far less able to exercise control over their licensed agents. 

I need not trouble you about the minimum price, unless you want to know 
our views on that. 

President. —Wo would like to know what is tho fair minimum price 

Mr. Khaitan. —Would our views be of any uso to you? As you know, 
the minimum price is going to be fixed within a day or two. Our views 
will bo of absolutely no value. 

President. —That minimum price will only affect tho two provinces. But 
we have to look at it from an all-India point of view. Perhaps the actual 
figure need not be discussed. Have you anything to say on whnt basis 
should tho minimum price bo fixed ? Should it bo fixed on tho basis of 
cost of production? 

Mr. Khaitan. —Our submission to both the Governments has been that 
it is not possible lor us to find out the cost of production of cane. Fwon 
tho figures given by the two Directors of Agriculture have varied from 
2 annas on tho low side to C annas on tho high side. 

Mr. Gandhi. —As a matter of fact, the highest figure is Rs. 1-2-0. 

President. —You are no doubt aware that tho previous Tariff Board 
wont into the cost of cultivation and fixed tlie price of cane at B aunas 
for the first half and 6 annas foi’ the second half of tlie period of pro¬ 
tection. The present Tariff Board has also to look into the matter. As 
you are aware we are giving a lot of attention to the matter and you are 
also aware that the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research have con¬ 
ducted a survey in the last two years and their figures will be available 
very soon. Do I understand from what you say that the minimum price 
should bo based on the cost of production? 

Mr, Khaitan, —No, for this reason. Even the Imperial Council of Agri¬ 
cultural Research after three years have not been able to find out the 
cost of production of sugarcane. I shall tell you the argument that wo 
advanced before the Lucknow Conference. We are of opinion that a price 
of leas than 4 annas a raaund will be deleterious both to tho interests of the 
grower and ourselves—ourselves because it will be deleterious to the interests 
of the grower and tho grower because he will not be able to make sufficient 
profit out of tho cultivation of sugarcane. We were all united in .submit¬ 
ting to the Lucknow Conference that in United Provinces and Bihar a 
price of less than 4 annas should not be fixed in the present circumstances. 

President. —Is that to be a uniform price for both the provinces? 

Mr. Khaitan. —They are going to have a uniform price for both pi'ovinces. 

President. —You are no dcubt aware that the costs of cultivation not 
only vary from province to province but they also vary even in difterent 
parts of the same province. 

Mr, Khaitan. —For that matter, even in parts of the same district they 
vary. In our written evidened we submitted to you that the minimum price 
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of cai'.c should bo based on tho cost of cultivation and we have to withdraw 
it because it is not ijossiblo to work out the price on tho basis of cost of 
cultivation. 

ilfr. Mahimtoola. —May I interrupt you? What is the price to be based 
on if it is not based on the cost of production? 

Mr. Khaitan. —Because we f<*ed from our o.’cperience that when the price 
of cane goes below 4 annas, there is a smaller tendency on the part of 
tho agriculturist to grow sugarcane for the purpose of supplying it to the 
factories. They have not got sufficient enthusiasm in them to grow cane. 
It does not moan of course that they do not grow at all, but we do not 
find sufficient enthusiasm in the agriculturists to grow cane. 

rresident. —On the other band 4 annas may cause too much enthusiasm 
in one area and not enough in another. 

Mr. Khaitan. —About “ too much enthusiasm ” we have given another 
figure and that is a price of 5 annas. Our experience has been that when 
tho price of 5 annas has ruled there has been too much enthusiasm amongst 
the agriculturists to grow sugarcane. 

rre.Hdent. —You have not quite followed my point. My point is that 
if a price of 4 annas is fixed there might not be sufficient incentive in 
one area wb.ile there might be too much incentive in another area. 

Mr. Khaitan. —That is quite correct. If,there is to be a uniform price, 
even in one province that difficulty will arise. 

rresident. —It has been .suggested to us that in the last season it was 
not so much a que.stion of overproduction of sugaroano hut it was a question 
of maldistribution of the production. In the Central United Provinces 
factories had to close down for want of cane, while in other parts of United 
Provinces they had to be induced to go on crushing longer than usual. 

Mr. Khaitan. —I do not know how far it is a question of maldistribution 
in tho last season. 

rresident. —That is the evidence we have received. We have definite 
information that some factories in parts of the United Provinces closed 
down for want of cane earlier than usual. 

Mr. liahimtoola. —I think you yourself refer to it in answer to ques¬ 
tion 19 ? 

Mr. Khaitan. —I have got no solution for that. 

Mr. Singh. —If the market price of sugar is the same the price of cane 
would also be the same. [ 

President. —Even now the price of cane is not the same all over India; 
in Bombay and Madras at present it is higher. 

Mr. Singh. —Western United Provinces has always to pay more for cane. 

Mr. Qandhi. —Even at tlie last Eucknow Conference after the conference 
was over the Premier suggested that it was i)OSsihlo they might -fix a little 
higher price for Western United Provinces when there was a little higher 
price for sugar. 

Mr. Khaitan. —We are giving evidence as an Association. We as an Asso¬ 
ciation cannot submit that because western United Provinces is getting a 
higher price for its sugar, it should be made to pay a higher price for its 
cane. All that wo say is this, that in arriving at a minimum figure of 
4 annas below which it will not be desirable to fix the price of cane, we have 
taken a figure which should have uniform application in the whole of 
the two provinces for the purpose of serving as a sufficient inducement to 
the cultivators to grow cane. 

President. —Is that at the field? 

Mr. Khaitan. —Delivered at the factory gate. That Was the lower figure 
that we mentioned—4 annas. On tho higher aide we gave our experience 
that we found that at 5 annas there was overproduction of cane. We 
therefore suggested on behalf of the Association that soiue price should he 
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fixed between 4 annas and 5 annas and our suggestion was lls. 0-4-6 at tlio 
gate and 4 annas at outatations because the the cost of getting cane from 
the ovitstation to the factory gate is always half an anna—it is sometimes 
more than one anna and on the average it will be 9 pies—and wo suggested 
that there should be half an anna difference in price hetwcicn gate eaiic 
and outside cane. There were other proposals and wc have still to see 
wliat decision the (ioverninent arrive at in that connection. Hut ue do 
fool that Government are not going to accept our advice as regards 4 annsis 
6 pies. 

President. —When is the decision going to be published? 

Mr, Khaitan. —Within two or three days. Wc shall send you a note 
on what the decision is. 

President. —There is one point that .strikes me ns rogiirds the taking of 
cane from stations. At present there are some arrangements entered into 
by which cane is not hooked from railway stations adjoining factories to 
other factories. 

Mr. Khaitan. —The railway authorities in certain circum.s-tances do not 
allow other factorieo to set up weighbridges at those statiems 

President. —You have given a very clear exposition of the defects .you 
find in the zoning system. I take it that it is generally agreed that zoning 
is at present necessary only in two provinces, namely Bihar and United 
Provinces, and not anywhere else in India i* 

Mr. Khaitan. —^Yes, May I just draw your attention to one sentence at 
the end of paragraph 11 of the Government note undor “ Inspection 
It says “It is for consideration whether any other person can suitahl.y 
bo appointed as inspector, eg., the Secretary or member of a local sugar¬ 
cane committee or an,y other non-official I might answer to that in one 
sentence that we have very strong objection to non-officials being appointed 
as Inspectors or officers junior to officers belonging to the Provincial Service. 

President. —That of courscj is a matter of detail on whit^h the Tariff 
Board can hardly enter into. The question ,I was leading up to is the 
question of border provinces. We have hoard that in the past Hunjah 
factories have imported cane front United Provinces; United Provinces 
factories have imported cane from Bihar and Bihar havo imported from 
Bengal. When a minimum price is fixed in the adjoining areas in tho.so 
particular areas on the borders difficulties might be created. There is 
some complaint in Bengal that their cano is being taken away in Bihar 
by some por.sons. 

Mr. Thapar. —1 would like to inipre.ss this point that until we have 
gained some experience tlie operation should be voluntary and should not 
be compulsory between the cultivators and the factories. After wo havo 
gained some experiene it might he made statutory on both sides. 

President. —I don’t think I have any more to say except that during 
our first tour we had the advantage of discussing with individual factories 
and we got a good deal of information on this subject already. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Do I understand tjiat although at present the Asso¬ 
ciation is in favour of zoning you do not want any penalties to he attached? 
You do not want any statutory obligation but want it to be based on a 
voluntary basis? 

Mr. Thapar .—If there is compulsory jjurchase of nano and on the othor 
side he must sell the cane to us. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Do you think zoning will be successful under tlu'Sff 
circumstances P 

Mr. Thapar. —Surely; it is already there. Just as Governnienl want to 
give him a free hand we also want a free hand to buy all tlic cane from 
a particular zone. 


Mr. Rah.imtoola. —Government cau only come in if there is a statutory 
obligation. If there is a voluntary basis of co-operation as it exists to-day 
then that is no zoning, 

Mr. Thapar. —Zoning avoids internal coii^)etHion of mills, otherwise 
nobody takes interest to improve the cane and go into direct touch with 
the grower. Zoning would actually help the mill and the grower to come 
into closer touch with each other. 

Mr. Bahirntoola. —Zoning as understood is that there should be Gov¬ 
ernment control and supervision and there should be compulsion 1 under¬ 
stand Mr, Khaitan’s point of view, is the difficulty of the mills in accept¬ 
ing the scheme as put forward by the Provincial Governments. But zoning 
as understood ordinarily is something different from what you want us 
to recommend. 

Mr. Thapar. —^^Our idea is that the best thing would be firstly to allot 
zones and acquire experience, say, for a period of two years. After all 
the whole idea should be that from a zone a factory should get all its 
requirements, that the factory should have incentive to develop cane within 
the zone to got aU the requirements both from the point of view of 
quality and quantity. Penalties should be thought of after two years after 
gaining experience, but if penalties are prescribed from the very begin¬ 
ning, there ought to be obligation on both sides. 

Mr. Bahirntoola. —I don’t think zoning and working on voluntary basis 
can go together. My point is this: If you have a system of zoning then 
a certain area is allotted, never mind what the percentage is, then the 
factory is assured of his cane supply and the cane grower is assured that 
his cane will be bought by a particular mill. Therefore he need not turn 
his mind to the manufacture of gur or khandsari .sugar. If there is a 
voluntary basis he is never sure of bis cane and you are never sure of the 
cane supply. 

Mr. Khaitan. —His point waa more to emphasise reciprocity than any¬ 
thing else. 

Mr, Bahirntoola. —Another point I want to understand is about minimum 
price of cane. I understand the Association has now' changed its views. 
Instead of saying that the price should be considered by the Board on 
the actual cost of production they suggest the fixing of the price on the 
basis of the experience of the mills. Will 4 annas enable the grower to 
supply to the factory in preference to making gur. Out of this 4 annas 
how much will you deduct for cartage? 

Mr. Khaitan. —That figure also varies. 

Mr. Bahirntoola. —The Board has got to fix a certain price before deter- 
miiig the cqst of production,. 

Mr. Khaitan. —When even the Directors of Agriculture are not able to 
give the costs what can we do? 

Mr. Bahirntoola. —I am talking of the basis on which you want the 
Board to work. You think 4 annas is a fair price to the grow'er? 

Mr. Khaitan. —The growers have sufficient incentive to grow cane and 
deliver it at 4 annas at the gate. 

Mr. Bahirntoola. —Out of this 4 annas what will the grower actually 
get for his labour? 

Mr. Khaitan. —In my own case the grower will actually get 4 annas 
when he carts the cane himself. In some cases he will have to pay one 
pice or two pice for cartage and in some cases it is quite possible he may 
have to pay as much as one anna, I have not heard of more than one anna. 

President. —We have got a good deal of evidence in some provinces of 
more than one anna. 

Mr. Sinpk.—That depends upon the distance and facilities of communi¬ 
cation. 
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Mt. Khaiian. —It pays him to pay one anna and still deliver the cane 
to the fiittory if he does it of his own accord. 

Mr. Thapar. —He might have paid one anna when the price of cane 
was 8 annas or 9 annas. 

Mr. BaMmtoola. —Another point that arises out of this is the question 
of protection for tho whole industry. Does the Association represent all 
the mills. Would you eon.sidor 4 annas a fair price for the whole of India? 

Mr. Khaitan. —No. 

Mr. Ilahimtoola. —What should the Board fix as the all-India figure? 

Mr. Khaitan. —For purposes of protection taking all provinces together 
We have suggested 5 annas 6 iiies delivered at the factory. 

President. —And you adhere to that figure? 

Mr. Khaitan. —Yes, and for tliis reason: firstly, we do not know what 
price will he fixed by the United Provinces and Bihar Governments and, 
secondly, we cannot he sure of what price will he reaaonahle for the next 
7 years. The price of wheat may increase or tho price of rice may increase 
or prices of agricultural products like cotton might increase. And if the 
price of other commodities increase naturally the price of sugarcane will 
have to increase if we are to get sugarcane. The third factor is that you 
have got to take into account, in making your calculations, the fact that 
tho factories will be working properly the whole season : it may or may not 
happen to be so. There may’ ho earthquakes, there may bo floods, there 
may be other circumstances which may prevent a peaceful working and a 
smooth working. Taking everything into consideration we suggest that 
for purposes of protection wo ought to take 5 annas 6 pies as the fair 
price of cane delivered at the factory. 

Sir Vijaya. —The cost of cultivation is higher in Bombay and Madras. 

President. —The previous Tariff Board based their cost of production 
on the principal provinces. That does not necessarily follow they will do it 
this time. The situation has altered. There are many more factories in 
India. There are two possibilities: either follow the previous procedure 
or adopt an All-India basis. 

Sir Vijaya. —We felt that an 'All-India basis is the proper thing, because 
the Cost of cultivation is distinctly higher in Madras and Bombay. 

President. —Tho number of factories has increased very much since 1930 
.outside United Provinces and Bihar. 

Sir Vijaya. —We felt that 5 annas 6 pies delivered at the factory gate 
would be on an All-India basis. 

Dr. Jain. —That would allow for possible improvement in the sucrose 
content in tho coming years. 

Sir Vijaya. —For possible improvements in the next 8 years. 

President. —Do you think that that figure ought to bo reduced within 
the next 8 years? 

Mr. Khaitan. —It is really a matter for Agricultural Experts. You have 
heard what Mr. Venkatraman said. 

President. —The Board know what the evidence i.s. We only wish to 
know whether the Association can express an opinion. 

Sir Vijaya. —I have my own personal opinion. Tho Association is not in 
a position to express an opinion. My own opinion is that in the next 7, 
years there would be no appreciable reduction in costs. An appreciable 
reduction in the cost of prodnetion followed with the introduction of 
Coimbatore varieties, but I see nothing m the horizon yet which would 
reduce further the cost of production in the next 7 years. 

President .—'Even in South India? 

Sir Vijaya. —Yes, even in South India. 
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'president. —When I mentioned South India what I meant to convoy 
Was this. Ooimbatore first concentrated on Northern India and produced 
cane suitable for Northern India. In South India they have only tahen 
up recently research into the cane of thick or noble variety. 

iSir Vijaya. —I had that in mind when I gave my answer. Experience 
shoivs that it takes 6 years for a new variety to spread in any province. If 
we allow 6 years, it would very nearly come to the end of the period of 
protection which the Board has in contemplation. 

President. —Co. 419 is already spreading. 

Sir Vijaya. —I won’t say it i.s .spreading. In certain parts of India 
people are trying it. I don’t think we have yet seen as much as 20 acres 
cultivakted with Co. 419. 

Ur. ./(lia.—The view of Mr. Venkatrainan and Sir William Wriglit is 
that the cost of production in Southern India and Northern India will 
come to the same level 

Mr. Kltaifan. — If 1 may respectfully say they were too optimi.stic. 

Mr. Ldlehand .—As regard.s Co. 419 there are yob doubts. Though it 
miglit give tonnage, about sugar content we have our doubts. 

Sir Vijaya. —It is still in the experimental stage. 

President. —I think wo have gone into tJie question of zoning as 
thoroughly as wo can, We shall now )>as3 on to the other question. Another 
matti.T we [jo.stponcd is the question of licensing and quotas. Perhaps before 
wo start on that, wo iniglit di.scuss the question of recent crisis in the 
industry as to whether it is'- due to the overproduction of sugar in India 
which pro.suinably will be the justification for quotas and licensing or 
wether it is due to some defecte in the marketing organisation. We have 
the two points of view put to us and perhaps we might discuss the pre- 
liiniimry point first. What wasithe cause of the roceut crisis? TVo causes 
have bcfiu suggested to us, (I) overproduction and (2) some defect in the 
in.irketing organisation, 

ilir. Thapar. —There aie irany factors for thi.s. The first i.s that many 
factories aro not so fuiunci.'ilh cquipiiod that they could hold back their 
stocks for the coming season. So they have to throw their stocks on the 
market and secondly there is no marke-flng organisation whereby the goods 
may be marketed in a proper way and thirdlcy this is the first year. So 
far nobody can say whetlier we have been overproducing. Some people only 
aiiprehend pei'liaii-s we aro overproducing. Some people say there is no 
overproduction. This will be determined at the end of November a.s to 
whether there was any overproduction or not. Many people apprehending 
tlmt there is overproduction, they start selling .so that they may first bo 
bought leaving the others in the lurch. Of course this point will he 
determined by the 1st December as to whether there is any overproduction 
or not, 

Pres'ident. —The Association is not prepared to admit that there is over¬ 
production, but they agree that there are defects in the marketing orga¬ 
nisation. 

Sir Vijaya. —We think that there aro defects in marketing. 

President. —You don’t want to express an opinion one way or the other. 

Sir Vijaya. —A large number of our members aro against the view that 
there is overproduction. 

President. —1 want to know whether licensing of factories is necessary. 

S'tr Vijaya .—The Association is still in favour of the view already 
expressed tliat new factories and extensions of the exi.sting f.aetorie.s should 
he licensed, and we .suggest an All-India Body, There was some little 
doubt expre.ssed as to whethel tinder the present law it could ho done. 
That was a point on which the Association has no opinion of its own. 

President. —We arc attempting to get som'e information on that point. 
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Sir Vijaya. —^Wo do feel very strongly that both new factories and exten¬ 
sions of existing factories should be licensed. 

Mr. Thapar.—Aa we pointed out in our reply if there is no overpro¬ 
duction this year, next year there will be overproduction. This year we 
expect 12 lakhs of tons of production. Next year it is bound to be 14 lakhs 
of tons. If we attain that there would bo overproduction next year. With 
the addition of some 4 or 6 factories this year and also the extensions of 
the present factories, we do expect that the next year’s production will be 
at least 14 lakhs of tons and if wo reach that figure, there will be positive 
overproduction. 

President. —In 1937-38 season? 

Mr. Thapar. —Yes. 

President. —^Allowing for the fact that the imports will probably bl^ 
nothing. 

Mr. Thapar, —10,000 or 15,000 tons. 

President. —What about the increase in consumption? 

Mr. Thapar. —There are no definite consumption figures. So far wc 
have been importing. This is the first year that we have been able to 
produce to meet our own lequirements. Wo tried at Lucknow in our Con¬ 
ference. Mr. Srivastava gave us figures and Mr. Sberwani gave figures. 
So far we had no statistics. 

President. —I take it the view of the Association is that if the licensing 
of factories is done, it will also be nece.ssary to fix quotas. 

Sir Vijaya. —It is unnecessary now to fix quotas. The need for quotas 
might arise in the future, 

Mr. Thapar. —The need will come next year when production will be 
more, 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Is it not desirable to consider this point at the 
present juncture? 

Mr. Thapar. —Yes provision must be there. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —If you are in favour of licensing of new factories and 
also restricting the extension of existing factories, bow would you meet tho 
objections raised by factories in Bengal and Madras. 

Mr. Thapar .—In the future the consumption may increase and there can 
be some exports. Wo can come to some marketing arrangement whoreb,> 
without permitting any new extensions to alread.y established factories or 
establishment of new factories, other pTovince.s may be given proferenct 
wherc there is scope for the development of tho industry, 

Mr, Bahimtoola, —What about tho point of view which they have put 
forward, viz., that they would like to make Bombay and Bengal ,self-.support- 
ing. In Bengal one or two mills aro already in cause of construction. 

Mr. Singh. —In that ease some factories in the United Provinces must 
close down. 

Mr. Khaitan. —There are already some factories established and they are 
manufacturing sugar and it is found more or less that the quantity of sugar 
that they can produce is not less than sufficient. 

Mr, Bahimtoola. —Shall wo say about eqhal to consumption. 

Mr. Khaitan. —Yns in mo.st of the provinces. I am talking of the whole 
of India. Perhaps it will be agreed when factories have already been estab¬ 
lished, it is not desirable that they should be closed down and new factories 
should come into existence. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —The point of view is that the existing factories might 
have a quota. 

Mr. Khaitan. —That is why we are objecting to quota at the present 
moment. It is more economical for factories to work to their full capacity 
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by eieaiis oi quotas. 

Mr. Riiliimtoola. —The objeet of quota is to give other provinces who are 
at present consuming more tlian they are maniifaeturing an opportunity to 
manufacture more .sugar than they, are doing at present. 

Mr. Khoitnii. —Tlio reply tliat 1 am giving i.s this. You are not writing 
on a clean slate that the industry is e.stab!i.shod in India as a whole andl 
it is not desirable that^the factories that have already been established 
should bo pulled down and new factories should bo established in other 
places. The chances of other provinces should be from increased consumption. 
They will have t(> grow more sugarcane. They will have to establish new 
factories. Nobody is asking that the present factories that are established 
should be pulled down. We don’t want—I mean the United Provinces and 
Bihar factories—that no established factory in Bengal, Madras, Bombay or 
Punjab should bo pulled down. We also expect that the factories in those 
provinces or the Government of those provinces or the public of those 
provinces should not wish that the factories that have already been estab¬ 
lished in United Provinces and Bihar should be closed down, because 
there will be an economic waste if cxiisting factories close down. Therefore 
what we want is that licensing should be carried on an AU-lndia basis so 
that the All-India Committee or Authority, whatever might be set up, will 
see to it that if there is scope for the establishment of a factory in 
Madras or Bombay or any other province, preference will he given to 
tlio.se provinces rather than to new factories in the United Provinces and 
Bihar where the indu.stry has developed .sufficiently. In these circumstances 
we do not like the idea of a quota at present in order that new factories 
may he set up in other provinces while the existing factories in the United 
Provinces and Bihar are closed down or do not work to their full capacity. 

President. —T shall ju.st explain what the point of view of the other 
iirovinces is. Their line of argument is; “India has now become self- 
sufficient in the matter of Indian production at the expense of Java mainly, 
Why shotild W'O not become self-sufficient in the matter of produclion of 
sugar just as India ha.s become self-sufficient. 

Mr. Khaitan. —I have heard that and 1 have given very full thought to 
that question. It will lead us into a very awkward situation if that 
argument is followed to its full extent. 

Mr. Thapar. —If India is to develop in water tight compartments and 
if India is to develop according to Provinces and even District towns, then 
of course this argument is quite all right, but if India is to bo treated as 
one unit and as one country, these arguments can never stand. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —You must recognise the fact that §ugarcane is a cash 
crop. Bengal Government is encouraging people to grow sugarcane in 
preference to jute and owing to this factor some mills are under construc¬ 
tion and other are being contemplated. Therefore the question of over¬ 
production is a question which you will have to consider very soon. 

Mr. Khaitan.—Mengiil has got a ca.sh crop which is jute; Bombay and 
Punjab have got cash crops in cotton and wheat, Madras has got a cash 
<'rip in groundnut and has got very good trade in hides and .skins. 

President. —I don’t think hides and skins come in, 

Mr. Khaitan. —Groundnut in any case. So far as the United Provinces 
and Bihar are concerned, you will find that sugarcane is the only crop 
for the people of the province. 

President. —What about wheat? 

Mr. Khaitan. —Very little of wheat is sent out from the United Pro¬ 
vinces and Bihar. 

Sir Vijaya, —I may add when we discussed it in Committee we felt that 
an All-India Body would he the proper venue in which our conflicting 
provincial claims may be considered and perhaps reconciled, and that is 
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why wo don’t want to fix a quota. The Association considers that at present 
tliero is no need for fixing a quota, hut realises that the need may arise 
in the near future. Our point was that this question of quota had better 
be left open, particularly as the factories in Madras and Bombay just now 
are small, and if you now fix a quota it would be unfair to them. We felt 
that the whole question had better bo left open till the All-India Incensing 
Body had begun to operate. Tljat body would be in a position having the 
representatives of all the provinces to go into all provincial claims and 
come to some fair woi'king .arrngoment. I admit t;hat a logical adjustment 
is not possible. But a practical one is feasible. We thought that an All- 
India Bod.y would bo able to do that. 

Air. I'hapar .—With more educatioii and more industrialisation the difl'er- 
enoes are bound to arise. The United Provinces and Bihar factories liiivo 
been discussing this question amongst themselves, and have come to this 
conclusion. We are quite prepared that any extensions that may he con¬ 
sidered desirable may be allowed to other provinces where there is scope for 
tho development of the sugar industry. 

Mr. Khaitan .—If this provincial feeling is encouraged by the Central 
authorities—and the 'Tariff Board is one of them—United Provinces and 
Bihar may well ask themselves why they should take cotton piecegoods from 
the Bombay Presideiicy. 

President .—You must not take it as the argument of the Tariff Board. 
I am only saying that this argument has been put forward. Tho Tariff 
Board have not made up their minds yet on that point. 

Mr. Thapar ,—Even if yon take the period before protection, United 
Provinces has been the !argc«t sugarcane producing province. Sugarcane 
has been tho cash crop in that iirovince even before protection. So no 
other province should grumble on that score. • 

Mr. Ohandhi .—The population of India is growing at the rate of 1 per 
cent, per year. There may bo some scope for other provinces to develop 
the industry in course of time. T am mentioning this point only to show 
that there is some room for expansion on account of the rise in consump¬ 
tion. 

Mr. Ttalimtoola .—You say that it should be loft to an all-India body. 
[Which body are you thinking about? 

President, —All-India Selling Organi.sation? 

Sir Vijaya .—This is a different body from that. 

Mr. Bahimtoola .—Is this recommendation supported by mills of Bombay 
and Madras. 

Sir Vijaya .—As a matter of fact I am speaking at the minute on their 
behalf and at their request. 

Air. Thapar .—We represent the views of the Association and not those 
of Bihar and United Provinces alone. 

President .—Perhaps as we have touched on the question of marketing, 
■we may take that up at this stage. Lack of proper marketing organisa¬ 
tion is one of tho reasons assigned for the recent crisis. As you are aware, 
the last Tariff Board practically made no mention of marketing at all 
because presumably no marketing problem had arisen in 1929-30. Since 
then marketing has become increasingly prominent and therefore the Tariff 
Board thought that they ought to go into the history of marketing in re¬ 
cent shears and sent out a circular letter to your Association and the Indian 
Merchants Association to try and get a history in tho past two years. I 
have put the replies together and find a good deal of agreement between 
the two. Perhaps if I give yon the main heads, you can state whether 
you agree with the conclusions or not. In 1930 two thirds of sugar con¬ 
sumed in India was imported and the merchants at the ports were tho 
people chiefly concerned with marketing. The movements of sugar were 
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mainly from the porta to the interior, the Indian production of sugar 
being mainly consumed in the neighhoux-hood of the producing centres or 
factories. Is that a correct statement P 

Mr. Khaitan .—Yes. 

President, —With the expansion of Indian sugar production a change 
in the conditions became necessary and many merchants at the ports began 
to open branches iii Cawnpore for dealing in Indian sugar, 

Mr. Khaitan .—Cawnpore is one of them. 

President. —Merchants in Calcxitta, Bombay and Madras opened bran¬ 
ches at Cawnpore. 

Mr. Khaitan. —Yes. 

President .—-The first year in which Indian sugar competed with imported 
sugar at the ports was 1934-35. 

Mr. Thapnr. —In 1933-34 we practically ousted them. 

Mr. Khaitan. —The Indian factories began to move a considerable quan¬ 
tity of sugar to the ports in that year. 

President .—It would be very much more in 1934-35. 

Mr. Khaitan .—Yes. 

President .—So there is practical agreement in the evidence. 

Mr. Khaitan .—Yes. 

President .—In Seixtemher 1935 occurred the outbre.ak of tlie Abyssinian 
(War. Here we get into the region of dispute. The view of the Association 
is that there was some speculation, in commodities imduding sugar on the 
outbreak of war and a good many merchants bought forward and then 
when as a result of the conclusion of the war prices rapidly came back to 
tlie normal level merchants were left with stocks bought on a speculative 
basis. That was the reason for the beginning of the trouble between the 
Merchants Association and the Sugar Mills As.sociation in 1930. 

Mr. Khaitan .—Yes. 

President .—There is a difference of opinion on that point. The Mer¬ 
chants Association sny that speculation has practically nothing to do with 
it and your Association take a different view. There is common ground 
that there was no marketing trouble until the beginning of 1930. 

Mr. Khaitan .—1'he two A.ssociation are agreed on the dates but differ 
in respect of cause and effect. 

President. —Their point of view is that the Sugar Mills Association had 
not .sufficiently foreseen the change in conditions and that they were not 
sufficiently organised to market their sugar. On this question of over¬ 
production I would like to quote a few figures. In the year 1930-31 the 
available supply—by availably supply I moan imports phts internal produc¬ 
tion—ran to about 1,355,000 ton.s, which includes khandsari .sugar. 

Mr. Khaitan .—Yes. 

flir Vijaya. —As regards khandsari sugar, it is a speculative figure. 

President. — 'We have to take it for what it is worth. The figure is 
about 13 lakhs of tons. If you look at the figures for the next four years, 
tliey remained steady at very nearly 1 million tons—a little above or a 
little below. 

Mr. Khaitan .—Ye.s, 

President. —Then you get to the year 1935-3C—tli.’'. hoginning ot tho 

crisis_when the figure went up to about 13 lakhs. Tho point ha.s boon put 

to us in 1930-31 the avail.ahle supply was actually more than in 19.35-3G, 
'Jhere was no sort of crisis following I9.30-.3I figures. Tlmt i,s correct. Thei'O 
is no particul.ar difficulty about the gradual absorption of the supply. 
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Mr. Khnitnn, —There was a crisis and many people lost a largo amount 
of looney. 

President. —I am thinking of the price of sugar. Was there any great 
change in the price of sugar? 

Mr. Khaitnn. —I know many friends of mine became bankrupt as a re¬ 
sult of the change in price. 

President. —Have you got the prices? 

Mr. Thapar. —No. 

Mr. Khaitan. —I remember in 1930-31 there was a groat crisis. On 
account of large imports in tho previous year many merchants lo,st heavy 
sum.s of money. 

President, —I am looking at the question more from the Indian jioint 
of view. Was there any trouble with Indian factories? 

Mr. Khaitnn, —The production of Indian factories was very small. 

President. —I don’t see any difference in price in 1930-31. 

Mr. Khaitan. —The average price of Indian .sugar was Rs, 10-10-0 in 

1930-31 and Rs. 9-7-0 in 1931-32. 

President. —The average prices were— 

1930- 31—Rs. 8-14-0. 

1931- 32—Rs. Kb2-10. 

1932- 33—Rs. 10-6-3. 

Mr. Khaitnn. —Tlie price of .Taya sugar foil from nearly Rs. 13 to Rs. 11 
•and the price of Indian sngar went down from about Rs. 10-8-0 io Rs. 9-8-0 
between 1929-.30 and 1931-32. 

Mr. Bahimtonla. —Are you talking of average of one port or of all ports? 

President. —^My figures wore .averages of all ports. 

Mr. Khaitan. —I remember this that in 1931-32 there was something like 
a crash. 

Mr. Thapar.~The slump .started in 1930 and it became very acute in the 
middle of 1932. 

President. —The average price in Oawnpore in 19,30-,31 was Rs. 8-13-1 
and in 1931-32 it was Rs, 9-3-0. On those figures it does not appe.ar that 
there was a crisis. 

Mr, Khaitan. —I find that in June 1930 the c.i.f. price of Java ruling 
was an average of about Rs. 6-8-0. 

President. —The official figures of average price of imported sugar in 
1930-31 is Rs. 8-14-0 to Rs. 10-2-10 and that of Indian sugar Rs. 8-12-0 for 
special sngar at Oawnpore. In 1931-.32 it is Rs. 9-3-0. 

Mr. Khaitan. —In 1930 the price of J.-vva sugar was almo.st on the aver¬ 
age Rs. 5-8-0 whereas in 19.31 the c.i.f. prioe of white Java sugar wa.s almost 
on the average Rs. 3-10-0 or Rs. 3-11-0 I know of some friends who had 
incurred losses on sugar which have not yet been cleaned off their slate. 

President. —In the following year.s the avaihable supply remained con¬ 
stant at about a million tons and then in 1035-36 it took a sudden jump of 
roughly 300,000 tons, 

Mr. Khaitan. —That was because of the speculative contracts they entered 
into when they knew that Indian factorie.s were going to prodnee larger 
quantities and they entered into contracts for large quantiticis with Java. 

President. —That was the first year in which reduction in imports did 
not correspond to the increase in production. Do you attribute that to 
speculation in Java sugar? 

Mr. Khaitan. —Yes, because of the Abyssinian war. 

President. —Actually in 1936<(7 the available supply was less than in 
1936-36 owing to the shrinkage of imports; although the production of 
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Indian sugar was higher the available supply was less. We have got the 
statistical position more or loss cleared up. 

Mr. Khaitan. —Yes, 

President. —The downward tendency of Indian sugar began in 1936 to¬ 
wards the last quarter but there was no spectacular fall until the end of 
1936. 

Sir Vijaya. —Yes it got bad in November-Decenibcr. 

President. —So that crisis again developed and what was then desciibed 
as panic conditions eventually prevailed. Was it due to the fact that tlio 
inerclTants had then withdrawn from the forward market? 

Mr. Thayer. —All the factors combined. 

President. —The merchants confined their purchases mainly to ready 
sugar ? 

Mr. Thapur. —It was a combination of several factors. In fact they 
were left with no money to go in for forward sales. 

President. —You agree that in that year the merchants had withdrawn 
to a great extent ? 

Mr. Singh. —In Punjab we made more forward sales last year than 
before. In Cawnpore market it happened like this. 

Mr. KhaiUm. —Except in Cawnpore there wasn't that kind of disturb¬ 
ance. It actually happened after the Abyssinian War. They bought largo 
quantities of Java sugar and our production had also improved. The re¬ 
sult was that they lost monej''i! Then they became apprehensive and again 
next year prices began to fall and they lost more money. 

President. —I am trying to get at this point, whether the disorganisation 
of the market was duo to the withdrawal of mercliouts from the forward 
market. 

Mr. Khaitan. —That was not the only factor. 

President. —Was that one of the factors? 

Mr. Khaitan.—It was one of the factors bnt that would not load to any 
disorganisation. 

President. —As a result of their witlidrawal from the forward market 
factories had to carry stocks which were previously carried by merchants? 

Mr. Thapar. —Merchants never carried stocks. So far as actual stocks 
are concerned that remains with the factories. They only speculate. 

President. —I will now deaj with the question of financing. The mer¬ 
chants say that when they wore doing forward business they were finan¬ 
cing and they were carrying stocks. 

Mr. Khaitan. —They buy forward; it is the mill who finance. When 
they are able to sell they sell. They send despatching instructions, the 
goods are sent out and then they pay. 

Dr. Jain. —Does not buying forward affect the market? 

Mr. Khaitan. —The market would be getting the quantity that a person 
want.s to buy forward and the mills want to sell forward. If they 
have mentioned financing we can say that they are taking credit which 
they do not deserve. 

President. —Your main contention is that the withdrawal from the market 
was a contribvitive cause? 

Mr. Khaitan. —Tliey are making it appear as if they are one body of 
merchants and they are acting in close consultation with each other. They 
arc all individual merchants more in rivalry with each other than the mills 
are. Each merchant takes his own view of the market and operates. They 
combine only when repre.sentations are to be put forward. Just as we carry 
on our manufacturing process independent of each other they carry on their 
operations independently of each other. 
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P/'saident. —At any rate you do not agree with this contention of the 
merchants about tlieir withciraw'al from the forward rnai’ket? 

Mr, Khaitari. —There is no such thing as withdrawal of luerchants; there 
is no such thing as financing by merchants. 

rrctiident. —At any rate from the last quarter of 1936 prices went down 
Very rapidly and in .spito of the imposition of the additional excise duty in 
February it had practically no effect on the market and it went down until 
June. 

Mr, Khaiian, —^Yes. There was very good reason for that. The niai’kct 
got news that the excise duty was going to he increased. As a result of 
that in Calcutta there was a very large off-take of sugar from the factory 
godowns and that sugar naturally passed into the market. On the one hand 
BO far as factories were concerned th.at was the busiest part of the soa.soii 
and tho factories would be getting the highest amount of recovery in Ifebru- 
ary. In order to avoid tlio addition.al excise duty they got out all the 
sugar into the market and every hohler was keen to sell with the result 
that in spite of the incieased duty prices went down. 

Mr. Itahimtoola. —The market anticipated the additional excise duty? 

Sir Vvjo'iia. —Yes. Contracts were, entered into in Ifombay in vvJiich 
tlic law wasi reversed, that is to say, the factories were to p,ay tho additional 
excise duty if that duty was imposed. 

Fresidnnt. —And that firice continued its downward conr.se until tho rntn- 
ours of the Syndicate appeared and then the njaiket became .steady. Is 
that more or less a correct description except the withdrawal of tho forward 
market being the contributory cause P 

Mr. Khaitan. —Yes. In commercial language one would say because tho 
market was going down there were few purchasers. 

I’resident .—Was the cri.sis due to^tha fact that there were a good many 
weak holders in the market? 

Mr, Khaitan, —Particularly,that. 

Preudent. —'It comes to this. You attribute the crisis very largely to 
tho fact that there was a fear that tho available supply would be more than 
the demand and that deprosscseP the market and tliore was more sale by 
weak holders. 

Mr, Khaitan .—After the excise dut,y was increa.sod and tho factories 
found that it would not pay them to crush for a long time they wore think¬ 
ing of closing tho factories and there were requests to the factorie.s from 
Bihar and United Provinces Governnient.s a.s also from the Congress to 
cimtinuo crushing. That was one factor. That resulted in larger produc¬ 
tion. 

President .—Prolongation of the season was another contributory cause? 

Jfr. Khaitan. —Much more than that was the action of Bihar and United 
Provinces Governments bringing down the price of cane to enable factories 
to crush for a longer time. The result was that the factories hogan to crush 
cane bought at a lower rate than ijrevionsl,y. So the cost price of giir 
became less than before. Sugarcane prices having been reduced the co.st 
price of sugar was reduced; that uatnrally had an effect on tho market. 
Then there are the other factors you have luentinned. Instead of the in¬ 
creased duty having the effect of increasing the price of sugar it had tho 
effect of reducing the price of sugar. 

Dr. Jain .—Arc you .suggo.sting that if there wa.s no excise duty on sugar 
prices w^oiild havo been higher? 

Mr. Khaitan. —I believe so because the price of cane would not havo been 
reduced. 

Dr. Jain .—Is that really correct because there is overproduction of cane 
in some areas in any case? 
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Mr. Khaitan. —The whole position became so chaotic at the time that 
nobody looked back; there was pressure from United Provinces and Bihar 
Govoriinient; there was appeal from the Congress; there was disoi'ganisatiou 
in tho whole industry. 

President. —Is it agreed that those are the main causes of the slump P 

Mr. Khaitan. —To my mind this was the main cause. 

Dr, Jain. —I do not know how far it is correct to say that if the excise 
duty did not come prices would not have fallen. 

Mr. Khaitan. —What we feel is that if tho increased excise duty had not 
come there would not have been that open announcement by the mills that 
eru.shing would be reduced; if that had not como United Provinces and 
Bihar Governments would not havo pressed ns to crush for much longer 
period and if that had not come there would not be the desire to reduce 
tho price of cane. 

Sir Vijaya. —I should say tho proce.ss was in operation already but the 
operation would have boon slow. The effect of the excise duty was to accele¬ 
rate the process. It has disorganised tho industry. 

Mr. Thnpar. —We were holding our stocks. We had to pay excise duty 
on those stocks which were produced when the cane price was 5 annas. 

IVe.'o'dcnt.—Some factorie.s in other parts of India who entered into con¬ 
tracts with cano growers were even worse hit, because they could not roduco 
the price. 

President. —There are just a few more points on the marketing. Tjot 
us finish that off before wc get on to the efficiency of production. I think 
the time is rather limited and wo had better concentrate on the few main 
points. Question 92 regarding the carrying of stocks in what may he tiallod 
the import peiuod, 19.30, most of the stocks in India were held at ports. Is 
that a correct statement? 

Mr. Khaitan. —Yes. 

President. Indian made sugar passed fairly rapidly into consump¬ 
tion and the factories didn’t stock very much, as there was no need. 

Mr. Khaitan. —We had to carry some stocks. Every manufacturer must 
carry some stocks. 

J'resident. —The manufacture of sugar is concentrated for four or five 
months and so naturally some stock must bo carried over. I take it that 
they were not considerable at that period. 

Mr, Khaitan. —No. 

President. —^As the imports decreased and as the internal jiroduction 
increased, the factories had to carry more and more stocks. 

ilfr, Khaitan. —Yes. 

President. —And at the present day most of the stocks are carried by 
factories. Is that the position? I think the other day you gave us the 
invisible stocks and stocks held at market centres as 50,000 and all the re¬ 
mainder is carried by factories. Is that a correct statement of the case? 

Mr. Khaitan, —^Yes. 

President. —That is a now feature of tho industry in India that stocks are 
carried and financed by factories. 

Mr. Khaitan, —Yes. 

President. —As regards the question of the methods of financing you 
have given a reply saying that it is done partly by working capital, partly 
by banks and partly by other agencies. 

Sir yijaya. —We have given as full a reply as wo could. 
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rresidant. —Therefore I don’t think wo need very much go further inte 
that. Merchants do not play any considerable part in tho financing of 
stocks as things stand at present. That is the correct statement. 

Mr. Khaitan. —Yes. 

Fresident, —There is the question of marketing survey of tho industry. 
The main lines of recent marketing surveys have been first of all to discover 
the movements of commodities. Of course in the case of sugar it is hardly 
necessary as the trend of trade is so well known. 

Mr. Khaitan. —I don’t think we consider that to bo necessary. 

President. —Not from that point of view. The second point of view is 
to discover where the stocks are held and the quantity held at different 
centres. Would a marketing survey bo useful from that point of view. 

Mr. Khaitan. —Personally I consider that much cannot be gained from 
that point of view either. 

President. —The third point of view must be how sugar actually passed 
into consumption, the relations between merchants and dealers, dealers and 
retailers and so on and the difference in price between tlio wholesale and tho 
retail price. 

Mr. Khaitan. —So far as we ar^ concerned, wo know the position. 

President. —You don’t think that a marketing survey would be very 
much useful. 

Mr. Khaitan. —I don’t think so. 

President. —That is your personal view. 

Mr. Khaitan. —The real thing about the marketing scheme is the amount 
of railway freight from one factory to a particular market. 

President. —Wo have already dealt with that. 

Mr. Khaitan. —Those figures are obtained by railways. 

President .—And the movements of sugar can ho obtaijied. Nearly all 
movements of sugar are by rail and the rest by steamer. There is practi¬ 
cally no other means of transport. 

Mr. Khaitan. —No. 

President. —All the figures are available. 

Mr. Gandhi. —It would be useful if we could get the figures of consump¬ 
tion in the provinces. It is all a very rough estimate. 

President. —Another function of the marketing survey is to arrive at a 
bettor estimation of consumption of each province. 

Mr. Gandhi. —Yes. 

President. —The per capita consumption in different provinces is some¬ 
what vague. 

Mr, Gandhi. —They arc all worked out generally on tho population basis 
plus the tendency of tho people to consmno sugar. 

President. —They worked it out on a dilTeront ha,sis, interual production 
plus or minus imports. 

Mr. Gandhi. —It is estimated as to how ]jrovinco.s consume sugar. 

President. —It is worked out in this way, internal production plus or 
minus imports. 

Sir Vijaya. — Plus imports minus exports. 

President, —In some Provinces it is plus figure and in some it is minus. 

Sir Vijaya. —1 doubt whether a marketing survey will be able to get much 
reliable information. There are the rail-borne trade returns. 

Mr. Khaitan. —Tho figures can be obtained from the railways and 
stoamoi's. 
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I’i'esidcnt .—I do not know wlietbor tlie Association had an opportunity 
of discussing this point with Mr. LiviiigstoiiOj tho Marketing Officer. 

air Vijaya. —No. 

Mr. Gandhi. —Tlio question was raised at the Naini Tal Conforonco. 

Ur. Jain. —Your Association is in favour of a marketing survey. 

air Vijaya. —I know the Imperial Council of Agricultural llesearch are 
financing a marketing survey, and there is no particular reason why we 
should obstruct the survey when they are prepared to carry it out as part 
of their general marketing operations and at their exirense. 

Mr. Itakimtoola .—Your point is that it will not serve any useful purpose. 

Sir Vijaya. —Not a highly useful purpose. 

Mr. Khaitan. —From the railways and steamer companies we can find 
out how much sugar goes into a pasticular province. That would be help¬ 
ful. Beyond that to find out how much is held by a particular merchant is 
neither possible nor useful. 

president .—We are collecting rail-boriio figures for tho dilfcrent provinces. 

Mr. Khaitan .—It would be useful. 

Ur. Jain. —Are you still of the view that a marketing survey is an essen¬ 
tial preliminary to a marketing organisation P 

Sir Vijaya .—In theory still it is. 

Mr. Khaitan .—As to how much sugar goes to a particular ijrovinces that 
is very useful. 

President .—That will bo an estimate from tho rail-borne and steamer 
traffic. I take it that your position is that you don’t mind a survey as long 
us you don’t have to pay for it. 

Sir Vijaya ,—That is really my view. 

President. —Does that sum up your position? 

Sir Vijaya .—Yes, it does. I don’t say that they can pick out many facts. 

President .—Let us pass on to the question of standardisation of Indian 
sugar? The Association is generally in favour of standardisation. 

Mr. Khaitan. —Yes. 

President .—But tho Tariff Board would like to know how tho thing is to 
bo worked whether on two or three standards. Of couise during the imijort 
l)oriod sugar was sold on Dutch Standard 35 and above. On how iiraiiy 
standards is Indian sugar to be sold? 

Ur. Nielsen. —We ought to have only one standard, but many of the fac¬ 
tories disagree with us. For merchants and for us it would be much easier 
if we have one standard. If we are not up to tho standard we have to i)ay 
some rebate. 

President. —That is the contention of tlie merchants. If it is sold on 
one standard, it would be easier. 

Mr. Itahimtoola. —Under present conditions is it possible? 

Dr. Nielsen. —Not under present conditions. It requires some change 
in installations which requires money. 

Mr. Khaitan .—The experience of others is that the consumers actually 
want various kinds of sugar. When we discussed the question of standards 
with Mr. Srivastava, the Sugar Technologist, we ourselves were under the 
impression at that time that a few .standards might be sufficitmt for mar¬ 
keting purposes, but later on we discovered that we were not correct in that 
view. For example we thought that the market would prefer white sugar, 
but we subsequently discovered in a province like Assam for instance they 
prefer brown sugar to white sugar. Similarly in Rajputana brown sugar 
was preferred to white sugar. Then the characteristics of brown sugar 
demanded in Assam and that demanded in Rajputana wore different. So 
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to suit Indian taste and in order that white sugar may replace gur, it is 
not possible to deal in one standard only. 

Mr. liahimtoola. —How many standards do you think would bo neces¬ 
sary? 

Mr, Khaiian. —Roughly speaking certainly over a dozen. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —The old established factories ai’o selling on their estab¬ 
lished marks, 

Mr. Khaiian. —Yes. 

Mr. liahimtonla. —If you have as many as 12, is there much gain ? 

Mr. Khaiian. —This thing requires to be watched a little. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Every one recognises the fact that in 1936-37 thero 
was a marked improvement in the quality of Indian sugar. Roughly 50 
per cent, of the sugar now made is generally equal to Java sugar in grain 
and colour as against only 15 per cent, in the previous season. Standard¬ 
isation has thus become a much more practical proposition than before and 
judging by the rate of progress made in the last season i^resumably 1937-38 
a larger percentage will he about equal to Java sugar. 

Mr, Khaiian. —It is quite possible. 

Sir Vijaya. —If things arc loft to themselves, there will be an automatic 
tendency to the number of qualities being reduced : 

Mr. Bahimtoola, —Do you think that under present conditions the quality 
of Indian sugar has not reached a degme of quality that will enable it 
to be sold on a single standard. 

Mr. Khaiian ,—Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Have you got any experience of the standards which 
Mr. Srivastava wanted to introduce? 

Mr. Khaiian .—Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —What is your opinion? 

Mr. Khaiian. —As I have told you when those standards were fixed, suffi- 
eient experience of the marketing requirements had not been obtained and 
it is on account of that reason mainly that the standards could not be put 
into force. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —^Is there any difficulty with regard to plant or machin¬ 
ery m producing one Standard quality? 

Mr. Khaiian. —That is also correct. It depends partly on plant and 
machinery and partly on the Chemist that works the machinery and partly 
also on the requirements of the market. 

Mr, Bahimtoola. —How would you compare the present standards of 
mills which have adopted these Indian Standards? 

Mr. Khaiian. —Some mills are producing equal to Java and other mills 
are not producing because they arc catering for other markets. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Not that they cannot produce, but because they are 
catering for particular class of consumers. 

Mr. Khaitan. —Yes. I will give you one example. There w.is a time 
when the difference between No. 1 Grade and brown sugar was 8 to 10 
annas per maund or even Re. 1 per maund, but now the difference is less 
because more W'hite sugar bas been produced and less brown sugar is pro¬ 
duced. There was a greater demand for brown sugar than was thought. 

Mr. Bahimioola. —Is there a difference between carbonatation sugar and 
the sulphitation sugar? 

Mr. Khaiian. —Yes, 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —^Does the consumer appreciate the difference in 
quality ? 
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Mr. Khaitan. —Not alw'aj's. 

Mr. Singh. —In some markets they do. 

Mr. Khaitan. —Bombay and Peshawar markets prefer carbonatation 
sugar. 

Mr. Bahirntonla. —WKat is the difference? 

Mr. Singh. —Carbonatation sugar is generally of a whiter quality. 

Mr. Bohimtoola. —And also has a better keeping quality? 

Mr. Singh. —Carbonatation sugar is generally considered to be better 
sugar. That is the general belief. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Your Association has got factories of both processes. 
Would it be correct to say that there will be a diiference of 4 to 5 annas in 
the price? 

Dr. Nielsen. —I don't think that they are getting very much more for 
carbonatation sugar. It may be an anna or two more but I am not quite 
sure. 

President. —The question of keeping quality was mentioned. I take ib 
that a great number of factories or nearly all to-day have to carry considei'- 
able stocks in their godowns during the monsoon period and therefore the 
keeping quality of sugar has become a matter of increasing importance. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. Khaitan. —Yea. 

President. —In the old days it was sold as soon as it was made, and 
therefore it did not matter. Now it has become a pressing question. 

Mr. Khaitan .—Yes, 

Dr. Jain .—Does it happen as a result of there being two many qualities 
that some qualities are produced which are really not required? 

Mr. Khaitan. —I don’t think so. 

Mr. Singh. —All sugar is sold. 

President. —Some factories are so inefficient that they cannot produce 
decent sugar and that is being put on. the market. Is that a correct state* 
ment to make? 

Mr. Khaitan. —Inferior qualities are sold at a lesser jirice, but they are 
all sold. 

Dr. Jain. —That i.s one of the things which a good marketing .survey 
could tell US. 

Mr. Khaitan. —Long before the marketing surveyors could tell us, we 
will know by results. 

President. —Factories are making inferior sugar not because they have 
any market but in fact they cannot do any better, 

Mr. Khaitan. —Out of 150 factories it is quite possible that two or three 
are of that type. 

Dr. Jain. —You have no definite information on that subject. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —So long a.s the factories are able to sell, the Associa¬ 
tion do not get any information. 

President. —If inferior sugar is put on the market, it has an effect on 
price. 

Mr. Khaitan. —Not that. 

President. —Does it not have the effect of depressing the price? 

Mr. Khaitan. —The buyer will claim an allowance if the quality offered 
is inferior. It is settled between the buyer and the seller. Throwing a 
sugar on the market does not create the slightest effect. If a man has an 
inferior quality of good.s to sell, he will sell it at a lower rate, 
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president. —Supposing the market is flooded with sugar of inferioi; 
quality, does not that react on factories that manufacture better sugar? 

Mr. Khaitan. —That is a different question. If all the factories started 
making inferior quality, then surely people would not like to pay as high 
a rate as they do now, because it would be considered inferior quality. 

Mr. Singh. —There is not much of a difference in the cost of manufac¬ 
ture of inferior quality and better quality of sngar. So, every one wants 
to make as good a quality as possible because he will get a better price. 

President. —50 jier cent, of the sugar manufactured is inferior to Java 
sugar. 

Mr. Khaitan. —It does not mean bad quality. 

President. —Not necessarily, no. 

Mr. Khaitan. —The Indian market mostly does not require Java quality. 
Some confectioners, for instance, do not like big crystals because they have 
to use more fuel to convert big crystals into ehasni. They prefer gene¬ 
rally soft sugar which is very easily boiled with a small quantity of fuel. 

President. —Java sugar is not necessarily big crystal sugar. Dutch 
Standard 25 is based on colour. 

Dr. Nielsen. —Only on colour. 

Mr. Lalchand. —And also on grain. 

President. —Dutch Standard 25 is based only on colour. 

Dr. Nielsen. —Yes. 

Mr. Khaitan. —They have big crystals. 

President. —But the standard is based only on colour. 

Mr. Khaitan. —They may have originally based it on colour but the 
actual sugar sold contains bigger crystals. 

President,~-'We have seen some Java sngar which is quite small grained. 

Mr. Jirhaifoji.-—Unless samples are produced we won’t be able to say. 
What is known as Java crushed sugar fetches a higher price provided high 
grade crystals are crushed. The appearance of the crushed sugar is better. 

President. —It is used in making high class sweets. 

Mr. Khaitan. —Generally the Indion Halwais will prefer to have sugar 
containing smaller crystals. 

President.—l am talking of the Dutch crushed sugar. 

Mr. Khaitan. —That is true. 

President. —We may now pass on to the question of central organisation. 
You have already promised to send a note about the Syndicate in due 
course. That is to some extent a different question. If an all-India organ¬ 
isation including all factories on some statutory basis is necessary what 
form should it take? No doubt you are aware that a central body in 
England to some extent regulates the industry. The Board would like to 
know what your ideas on the subject are. 

Mr. Bahimtooki. —^Have you seen Mr. Macmillan’s report on beet sugar? 

Sir Vijaya. —We have not been able to pt a copy. As regards the cen¬ 
tral all-India organisation, there is the difficulty that there are already 
Committees working on commodities like cotton, jute and lac, and those 
Committees have no control over the industry. There is for instance the 
Indian Central Jute Committee. It is purely a research committee for the 
benefit of th.e trade and in spite of some requests from interested quarters 
the Government of India deliberately excluded from its purview any powers 
over the trade, that is to say, any control over the trade in respect of sell¬ 
ing. The same is the position of the Indian Central Cotton Committee. 
It has no control over the cotton trade. A certain amount of control is 
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however vested in the East India Cotton Association. We have got there¬ 
fore to find out what we want. For instance, the Licensing Body already 
referred to would be entirely different. 

President. —Need it be necessarily different? 

Sir Vijmja. —Yes. For research we want a separate statutory body. 

President. —Do you want anything more than the Sugar Committee Of 
the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research? 

Sir Vijm/a. —So far as research is concerned, the Imperial Council itself 
has made two references to us in which it is proposed to expand and alter 
the personnel of its Sugar Committee to n certain extent, but I don’t think 
that it is proposed to expand its functions. 

President. —They want to get some statutory powers from what I saw.; 
at least a suggestion has been made to that effect. 

Sir Vijaya. —It is rather difficult for them. The Imperial Council itself 
is constituted not by Statute but by an Order in Council. 

President. —I think a suggestion is made to the effect that some statu¬ 
tory body should be created. 

Sir Vijaya. —We have been rather inviting ideas from the Government 
of India as to what they want to do. So far, we have not had any very 
clear communication from them telling us as to what they want to do. Our 
replies so far have been merely provisional and in the natui'e of an enquiry. 
At the request of the Assooiation, when I wa.s in Simla 3 months ago, I 
attempted to get from the Government of India what they would like and 
wliother they would consult us. Probably they have not formed their own 
views yet. There has been a great deal of confusion of thinking in this 
matter, 

President. —Certainly there has been. 

Sir Vijaya. —So far as the Association goe.s, I think our idea on the 
question of controlling Sugar .sales is that although we might ask for Govern¬ 
ment assistance, we shoitld like it to be run b.v busiuc.s& people and not with 
Government in the business. We might require the Government of India’s 
help, but we have not yet formulated our proposals. When we do formu¬ 
late our proposals, we would probably ask for some statutory powers from 
the Government, but we would like the Committee to be left to us to run. 
There are precedents for this. 

President. —At present the difficulty of the Syndicate is that the Mills 
who stand out sell at a lower price. You would like to have power to 
compel factories not to sell below. 

Sir Vijaya. —We have not really yet formulated our proposals beeauso we 
are expecting proposals from the Government of India. Two references have 
been made to us, but there is a certain amount of confusion in both the 
references and we are not sure whether it is research that they are think¬ 
ing of, whether the.v are attempting an organisation on the lines of the 
Jute Committee or the Cotton Committee which they already have or some¬ 
thing more than that. The Tea Cess Committee for in.stance has certain 
powers. If it is laid down as a Condition precedent to the grant of statu¬ 
tory powers to a selling organisation that it should have 100 per cent, of the 
industry behind it, it would be an impossible condition to satisfy. 

President. —Are you in favour of a Committee on the model of the Tea 
Cess Committee? 

Sir Vijaya. —It is more concerned with exports. It will probably be a 
misleading analogy. 

President. —Somebody said that some such body as the Tea Cess Commit¬ 
tee might do in oonnoetion with licensing. 

Sir Vijaya. —As regards licensing, it would be a matter which would 
vitally affect private interests. The kind of Committee I was thinking of 
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in that connection—here I aHj speaking on my tjvvn—was an all-India organ- 
isatniii with a retiree High Court Judge or a very senior executive official 
as the Chairman, the 2nd Member to represent agricultural interests being 
the Vice-Chairman of the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research for he 
is the one man who represents the Government of India in all agricultural 
matters, the 3rd Member a factory representative to re))resent the factories 
of United Provinces and Bihar, and the 4th Member another factviry repre¬ 
sentative to represent the factories of other parts of India. I was thinking 
of a Committee with 4 Members and with a ca,sting vote for the Chairman. 
They would have duties to perform es.sentially of a judicial character. 

Prenident. —You think that the industry might have two or tluee bodies 
for its proper rationalisation. 

Sir Vijaya .—I think there should be a separate body for sales. 

Vrendent. —When you talk about sales, T put it to you that this body: 
should have some statutory maximum price fixed. You want to have a 
Committee run by the industry. This body might put up the price above a 
reasonable level and that might not be fair to the consumer. 

Sir Vijaya. —The Government of India should have power to meet such a 
case. So far as sugar is conceriiod, it is a protected industry and they could 
insert a provision in the Act for the protection of the consumer. 

Mr. I{hai((m.~—Perhaps it will not be necessary for the Government of 
India to exercise any power at this stage. The industrialists themselves not 
only understand but ate very very keen that the price of sugar should not 
be raised very high. 

President. —There might be a fear that the price would be put up. 

Sir Vijaya.—hi order to provido for that contingency, tliere might be 
a provision in the Act by which' the Government of India could step in. 

Mr. Bahimtoala. —They may fix the ma.ximum itrice. 

Mr. Khaitan. —The maximum price cannot be fixed by legislation. Wben 
tho price of other commodities goes up, the price of sugar also will have to 
go up and therefore you cannot fix the maximum price by legislation. If 
at any time the Government of India find that the price has been taken up 
unduly high, they can intervene and fix the maximum price. 

■ Mr, Bahimtoola ..—“ Unduly high ” is si phrase difficult to define. 

Mr. Khaitan. —It will have to be understood in tho light of the situ¬ 
ation prevailing at the time. 

Mr. jRahimtoola. —The industry gets a price called a fair selling price 
fixed by the Tariff Board. Do you think that that will be the maximum 
price? 

Mr. Khaitan. —Prices fluctuate from time to time. Just for the sake 
of argument, suppose you want to maintain the price at Rs. 7. When you 
talk of Rs. 7, it does not mean exactly Rs. 7. 

Mr. Bahimtoola, —I am talking of the maximum price. 

Mr, Khaitan. —Take it as maximum. When you talk of Rs. 7, you do 
not mean a round figure of Rs. 7. You mean the price fluctuates between 
Rs. 6-14-0 and Rs. 7-2-0. There must be some fluctuations in the price of 
any commodity. We cannot fix by law ns to wh.'it price should prevail. As 
I have already said it is a rel.ative problem. 

President. —Presumably there would be a\itomatic action. If you raise 
prices to the Java level, presumably Java sugar will come in, 

Mr. Khaitan. —It is not our desire to raise the price to that level at 
all. We want a lower price. 

president. —The quality of your sugar is inferior to Java sugar. 

Mr. Khaitan. —Ev'en for quality for quality, our price will be less. 
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rresident. —From tlio constitutional point o{ view we are not aware of 
any precedent where statutory power is given to an industry to tix prices 
without some control or some representation of Government on that body. 

Mr. Khaitan. —The kind of control 1 was thinking of should not be 
exorcised in the day to day working of that body. That control can only 
be exercised in relation to price. In case the Govorntiionl of India think 
that the price has been raised unduly high, then that kind of control cornea 
in. Otherwise, it does not. Suppose we want to sell 1,000 bags to a station 
on the Bombay, Uaroda and Central India Railway and we admit four nomi¬ 
nees of Govei'ument to our Board of Directors. They may say. “You 
cannot send those bags to that station or you cannot sell it through a cer¬ 
tain agent Work cannot go on like that. 

President.—T gather your tentative view is to have two bodies, a sell¬ 
ing syndicate ('ontrolled by businessmen and another a liceii.siiig body which 
would be uiaiiil.v ofliciaJ? 

Sir Vijaya. —Mainly official except for the two representatives of fac¬ 
tories there would be an official luajorilv. Tlie Chairman with his ca.stirig 
vote and the Vice-Chairman of the Imperial Council of Agricultural Re¬ 
search will, 

Mr. Khaitan. —Thei'e is a third body we are thinking of .about research. 
A small compact body not having so luauy-membei'a as the Central Jute 
Committee or the Cotton Committee, 

President. —On the lines of those committees? 

Mr. Kha.itan. —The phrase on the lines” have created a lot of fon<- 
fusion, so I do not mention it. 

President. —You mean having; the same func tion ? 

Mr. Khaitan. —Yes. 

President. —You want three organisation for the general control of the 
industry ? 

Sir Vijaya. —Yes. One for research, another for sales and a third for 
licensing and fixing of quotas if neoe.ssity should arise. But perhaps the 
licensing body may not have to work all the year round; it may he like the 
Railway Rates Advisory Committee which assembles when there are appli¬ 
cations. 

President. —What about the representation of merchants? 

Mr. Khaitan. —On the marketing and selling wo would not allow them 
any representation for this reason that we want to have this organisation 
for the purpose of orderly marketing of sugar. Supposing there is cross 
haulage—Western United Provinces sending goods to Bengal and Eastern 
United Provinces sending goods to Punjab—we W'ant to prevent that kind 
of cross haulage. The second thing is, the marketing organisation will 
consider the question of how many factories should work. The merchants 
will have an adverse interest to the marketing board necessarily because 
the marketing board will have to work through selling agents and these 
merchants will be the selling agents. If they are in the directorate, there 
will be directors with adverse interest to the marketing hoard itself. Tt 
will be a Board of sellers whereas the merchants should necessarily bo 
either buyers or selling agents. We shall have to appoint them as selling 
agents: We shall have to appoint them as buyers. 

President. —On the other hand, I take it, taking a long view, it is to 
the interest both of manufacturers and merchants to have some stability in 
prices. 

Mr, Khaitan. —Merchants cannot control prices. They take the view of 
the market; when they think the market will go up they buy. That is the 
function of jobbers. They do not fit In at all. 
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President. —About this contract form do you want to add anything? 

Mr, Khaitan. —We have put the whole correspondence before you in¬ 
cluding the notes. 

President. —The next question is about their terminal market. What 
do you think about that ? 

Mr. Khaitan. —We have already said that we are not in favour at a ter¬ 
minal market. 

Pre.sident. —Supposing you have a central organisation? 

Mr. Khaitan. —A terminal market will not fit in there at all if a central 
selling oj'ganisation works. There is no place for a terminal market because 
our endeavours will be to regulate despatches of sugar to the most favour¬ 
ably situated markets in relation to any particular factory whereas a terminal 
market will thrive on speculation. A terminal market cannot exist without 
speculation. The jobber will buy a certain quantity from a particular fac¬ 
tory or any other seller and will like to sell it to any person he likes. That 
is the function of the terminal market whereas the essential function of 
the central selling organisation is to regulate sales to the markets most 
favourably situated in relation to every factory. 

President. —And also to fix the minimum selling limit? Those will be 
the two main functions? 

Mr. Khaitan. —Yes, whereas a terminal market will go against it. 

Sir Vijaya. —Terminal markets do not exist in case of commodities which 
are not exported in any appreciable quantity, and in the absence of any 
definite and fixed standards it will be impossible to work on a terminal 
market. 

Ttr, .Jain, —There is a definite difference of Opinion on this subject. I 
find important factories have mentioned that they are in favour of a ter¬ 
minal market. 

Mr. Khaitan. —I do not know whether they are thinking in conjunction 
with a central organisation. 

Dr. Jain, —In conjunction with both. 

Mr. Khaitan. —Then I can only say that they have not given full thought 
to the matter. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —How does the selling organisation work at present? 

Mr. Khaitan .—We have stated that in answer to question 84. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Mills do not deal with retailers? 

Mr. Khaitan. —Cair't say not at all, but quite the larger quantity of 
transaction takes place in this way: After the buyer buys he sends in¬ 
structions to the mill to despatch the goods and the mills despatch the 
goods according to instructions. But mills sell in smaller quantities also. 
TTiere are some big merchants who deal direct with the manufacturers with¬ 
out an intermediary or broker. They send their orders direct and buy the ' 
goods. 

President. —In that connection the merchants have advanced the con¬ 
tention that the manufacturers are trying to cut them out of the business 
altogether. 

Mr. Khaitan.—They spoke to me at Lucknow and 1 assured thorn that 
natural forces would compel us to work through merchants. It is not possible 
for the manufacturers to go right up to the consumer although Government 
want us to establish direct relation.sbip between ourselves and the village 
merchants—I mean small merchants—but it is not possible for the manufac¬ 
turers to do all transactions in that way. Mostly the transactions will have 
to be done through merchants. 

President. —One contention of the merchants is that the fact that factories 
deal partly with merchants and partly with smaller men loads to a good deal 
of confusion in the market. 
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Mr, Khditan. —Tljere can be no truth in that. 

President. —The point they raise is that when they place a large ordeB 
to a factory and send out challan for delivery to a particular place, the factory 
sends out agents to that place who get direct ordein. 

Mr. Khaitan. —It is very difficult to give credence to that. They might 
have interpreted it in that way. It might have happened that a factory 
agent had gone down to a particular place and the merchants may have also 
given challan for the place. But when despatching instructions go there is 
no time for the factory to send out an agent. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Do they not ask for immediate delivery when they send 
the challan P 

Mr. Khaitan. —Challan means immediate delivery. 

President. —There may be delay on the railway and in the mean time the 
agent might get to the place and get the order P 

Mr. Khaitan. —He must have rushed to that conclusion from some 
incidental coincidence. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —We shall now take np the question of factory efficiency. 
First of all I would like to get a clear idea of the number of factories 
reported working in 1936-37. 

Sir Vijaya. —I can give you a complete list. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —^Mr. Khaitan has pointed out that this is the first 
enquiry where we have been able to receive answers from a large number of 
mills. I may say in the last textile enquiry we asked the Millowners Associa¬ 
tion to supply us with costings of mills of average working efficiency and of 
mills working in different provinces and with different agents. Could you 
supply us with that kind of information? Would you regard th® mills for 
which you have given figures- as mills of average efficiency? 

Sir Vijdya. —I took 49 factories at random and gave them without 
selection. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —1 would like the Association to help us in this matter 
to a certain extent. We want to knqw the progress made by the mills of 
average efficiency. 

President.- —Compare the effioieney in 1930-3X nnd 1936-37. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Can you say what are the representative mills P 

Mr. Khaitan. —It is very difficult to say really which is a representative 
mill. In the case of the textile industry it is a very old industry—as old 
as the American Civil War—but here you are dealing with an industry which 
has recently started apart from 29 factories. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —But according to you the Industry has made suhstan-! 
tial progress. 

Sir Vijaya. —The list I have given is fairly representative. We will give 
you a revised list confidentially. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —I would like to know whether the figures given for 
1936-37 are the actual figures supplied by the mills. 

Sir Vijaya .—I may say at once, for the last 4 or 6 days I have set a 
man to check these figures over again and when I have finished the scrutiny 
we will send yon a revised statement. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —I find in cne case the overhead charges are as low as 
2 annas! 

Str Vijaya. —I looked into it. The mill gave only ono item of cost and 
said it had no other figures. 

President. —From the point of view of the Tariff Board the figures of 
1936-37 are of great importance because in that year according to general 
opinion X presume the greatest improvement in efficiency is taking place. 

Sir Vijaya. —We have not yet been able to get satisfactory returns for 
1930-37. These we have got in a hurry. The staff was away at the time. 
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Mr. Rahinitoola. —Manufactuiing and oveihpad charges are given in a 
collective form. I would like to have them separately. 

Sir Vijnya. —I will give you another statement which will show what the 
overhead charges are and what the manufacturing charges are and what 
exactly is the price. 

Mr. liahimtoola. —1 want the detailed headings. 

Sir Vtjaya.-^l will give you confidentially a list of the factories together 
with the details you want. I may say at once that except myself, no one, 
not even the Managing Committee know the names of the factories in the list. 
The idea is that one factory sh.>«ld not know the costs of another. 

Mr. Kahimtoola. — Ar regards the efficiency figures you have given us in 
some cases only for 19d5, 1936 and 1937. 

Sir Vijaya. —They didn’t give for previous years. Probably they had 
just started in 1936. 'The factories which have not filled in for earlier years 
are all new ones. 

Mr. liahiriitoola. —Do you think there is any likelihood of the efficiency 
increasing in tho next 7 years, for instance in mill extraction ? 

Mr. Kliaiian. —If sugarcane improves. 

I'resident .—Apart from sugarcane. 

I)r. Nielsen. —It will surely increase, 

I’re.sident .—Would you like to put a pevrentago on the increase you 
rxptict ? 

Dr. Niehsen. —That is very difficult to say. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —There are mills which have shown 70 and 71 and others 
80-81. 

Dr. Nielsen. —They vary according to the factories. 

Mr. Just as the Board is able’ to judge the progress made 

by the industry up-to-date when compared to Java, we would also like to 
get an idea of the progress which the industry is likely to make in the 
ne-xt period of protection. 

Sir Vijaya. —The general belief is that it was not possible to expect much 
in the next few years. 

Mr. Kitaitan. —May 1 lefer yo>i to the progress we have already made? 

Air. Bahimtoola. —I have seen that. The over-all recovery is 82-5. 

Mr. Kliaiian. — You cannot expect that efficiency to he realised at all 
times. That is the maximum efficiency that you can get. 

Air. Bahimtoola .—That is not the average I find. 

Mr. Khaitan. —It is over 80. That is the maximum beyond which it is 
not possible for anybody to go. 

Afr. Bahimtoola .—You h.ave reached tho maximum so far as the over-all 
recovery is concerned. 

Air. Khaitan. —Yes. There are some factories which have not yet reached 
that and they are expected to make sonic progress. 

President. —One factory has has'.arded a gt.css that 10 per cent, increase 
in dfficicncy is still possible apart from the cost of raw material. 

Sir Vijaya. —It is such a pure guess that I would not like the Board to 
assume it as anything to go upon. 

president. —This was by a technical person. 

Air. Khaitan. —Does he expect 90 per cent, recovery? 

President.—IQ per cent, on the present figures? 

Sir Vijaya.. —I would not make it tho basis of any reasoning. 

President. —I am thinking of the whole thing apart from raw material. 

Sir Vijaya. —1 put the question to factory owners. I knew the question 
would be put to me The general opinion was that it was not possible to 
expect very much more hereofter. 
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Ml ■ lidhhntoola. —How do the conditions here compare with Java? 

J)r. Nielsen. —Our installations are not as good as those of Java being 
smaller in pans, in centrifugals, etc. It is not possible to get as low an 
output of molasses as we get in Java. 

Mr, Mahimioola. —2-86 per cent. 

Dr, Nielsen. —^That is the purity of the molasses. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —How much will that be? 

Dr. Nielsen. —Ours will be 32 to 36 and in Java it is 28. 

Mr. Eahimtoola. —You get 32 to 35. 

Dr. Nielsen. —Yes. 

Mr. lidhimtoola. —You don’t think it is possible to have 28. 

Dr. Nielsen. —1 don’t think it is pos.sible. You will have to increase your 
cainicity. Then it becomes question whether it will pay or not. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Those mills which have got a higher capacity like 2,000 
or 1,000 do they get the same efficiency? 

Dr. Nielsen, —Some of them get. 

Mr, Bahimtoola. —Some factories have actually got that efficiency. 

Dr. Nielsen. —I have not a single one for molasses. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —What about the important group? 

Dr. Nielsen. —I have seen a few factories and they are not up to the 
Java standard. 

Mr. liahimtoola. —I wmuld like to get an idea about the economic output. 
You said the crushing capacity i.s 600 tons. In order to arrive at the fair 
selling price, I would like to have details of manufacturing cost. The number 
of day.s you say may be taken as 120. 

Mr. Khaitan .—Yes. 

Mr. Bnhimioola.—And tlie recovery of sugar 9’5. 

Mr. Khaitan. —9 per cent. only. 

Mr, Bahimtoola. —The averngf recovery for the whole of India is 9-4. 

Dr. Nielsen .—Yes. 

Sir Vijaya .—9 6 is the current figure. It may go down next year. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Under normal conditions I don’t think it should go 
below 9-5. 

Mr. Khaitam. —You are taking the highest figure. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —No. The average for Bombay is 10-75. 

Mr. Khaitan,. —Yes, because they have better cane. So far as the United 
Provinces and Bihar are concerned one got 9-2 and another 9‘6. The condi¬ 
tions of 1937 were very good. All the factories got a large quantity of gate 
cane on which they cannot rely. Next year you will find that the recovery 
will go down. In many places the cane is diseased. In many places sulfi- 
cient cane has not been grown in the vicinity of the factory and cane will 
have to be brought from long distances. I shall feel very happy if we get 
9-6 per cent, provided the season is as long a.s in the previous year. If w^e 
only work from the middle of December to the middle of March, we shall 
get that rei^overy, 

Mr. Bahimtoola.—That is what I am myself tliinking, but you suggest 
120 days. 

Mr. Khaitan .—From 15th of December to the end of March. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —In view' of the progress made by the industry so far, I 
don’t think you have any reason to assume that you w'ill get a lower 
pei'centage. 

Mr. Khaitan.—Nery much depends upon the quality of cane. 

Mr. Bahimtoola.—I don’t think the quality of cane will deteriorate to 
such an extent that you will not only have no progress but will have 
retrogression. 
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Mt. Khaitan .—We are told by the Provincial Government not to expect 
much improvement. We can’t put sucrose content in,the cane itself. In 
1934 the recovery was less than in 1933. 

Mr. Mahimioola. Do you think for the next seven years we should 
assume 9 per cent, recovery P 

Mr. Khaitan .—Yes. 

President. —In 1934 was there not an attack of pyrilla? 

Sir Vijaya. —Yes. 

President. —In 1936-37 season a good many factories went on crushing to 
a time when they said they were actually losing money and that ought to 
have affected the recovery rate. 

Mr. Khaitan. —It did. 

Sir Vijaya. —Even towards the close of April, for instance when we went 
to Gauri Bazaar, I was surpri83d that they had as much as very near 11 per 
cent. It is very unusual. 

President. —The season was favourable. 

Mr. Khaitan. —It is the hot wind that generally comes after the middle 
of April. 

Sir Vijaya. —I think it would not be safe to assume a rate of recovery 
higher than 9 per cent, in the next 8 years. 

President. —Against an average of how much this year? 

Sir Vijaya. —9-5. 

President. —Even in 1935-36 the average was about 9 per cent. 

Mr. Khaitan. —Yes. 

President. —In the next 7 years we may possibly expect some improve¬ 
ment in the cane and better recovery. 

Mr. Khaitan. —The Directors of Agriculture have not given us hope in 
that direction. 

President. —In the evidence tendered to us they have forecasted something 
of that kind. 

Mr. Khaitan. —If they give us better sugarcane, we shall get a larger 
recovery, We won’t take less sugar out of the cane than we possibly can. 

President. —I am only saying tliat your figure of 9 per cent., in the 
view of the possibilities of improvement in cane, seems to ho rather 
conservative. 

Mr. Khaitan .—That is because Directors of Agriculture themselves have 
said so. 

President. —They have not said that to us. 

Mr. Khaitan. —Whenever we press them to give us better sugarcane, 
they tell us, not only to us alone, but in conferences not to expect better 
results. Within the last four days they have said that. 

Mr. Jtahimtoola. —Another point T want to find out is the stocks held 
by the mills. The last Tariff Board considered one-third of the season’s 
output and calculated interest on working capital on that basis. 

Mr. Khaitan. —In December there will be very little stock. January 
produces a good quantity and February also produces a good quantity. The 
stocks will he higher in April. 

President. —At the end of April P 

Mr. Khaitan. —About the beginning of April or end of March. The stock 
will be about two-thirds of the year’s consumption. 

Mr. Bahimtoola .—You mean production. 

Mr. Khaitan. —Production or consumption is the same thing, but it is not 
always, so that in calculating interest I think you would be justified in takiiig 
half. 
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President. —Instead of one-third f 

Mr. Khaitan. —Yes. 

President. —Would you say that you would have the maximum stock as 
early as March taking into account that the crushing goes on to the end of 
April? 

Mr. Khaitan. —After the beginning of April the percentage of recovery 
goes down and the mills begin to close down after the first week of April 
so that I am calculating that what is produced in the latter half of April 
will be about equal to consumption in that period. 

President. —What about the latter half? What about the first half? 

Mr. Khaitan. —It will be slightly more. 

President. —The maximum will be in the middle of April. 

Mr. Khaitan. —It will differ in different years. 

President. Taking an average year—of course last year was exceptional— 
leave that out of account. 

Mr. Khaitan. —No body can be definite to the exact date. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —How do you calculate that? 

Mr. Khaitan. —There is no fixed rule about that. It depends upon whether 
a man follows what some auditors say. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —All the balance sheets contain an item;—“Stocks of 
stigar and molasses ”~and the value is calculated. I want to know how that 
item is arrived at. 

Mr. Singh. —'They generally take the market price. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Suppose the market price is Rs. 7? 

Mr. Khaitan. —Some factorie.s might put in Rs. 6-14-0. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —That is inclusive of the excise duty. 

Mr. Khaitan. —Yes. Others show the exci.se separately. 

Mr. Bahimtoola.—-Sappom yon have got a stock of 2 000 mnunds of 
sugar. They take the price of.Rs. 6-14-0 and then calculate on that ba.sis. 

Mr. Khaitan. —They deduct Rs. 1-8-0 which is not paid. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —They deduct it from the price. 

Mr. Khaitan. —Yes. 

Mr. Xafekanrf.—They put the price as Rs. 6-14-0. On the other sido they 
make provision for excise. ^ 

Mr. Bahimtoola.—1 suppose in arriving at that figure do they take into 
consideration the depreciation of the quality of sugar. 

Mr. Khaitan. —Sometimes that has to he done. 

President.—On the question of stocks, have the Association got any figures 
of stocks with factories other than those from the Technological Institute 
that it stocks held on different periods? ’ 

Mr. Khaitan. —Our figures are not complete. 

President.—Are they any more complete than the figures published by 
the Technological Institute? 

Mr. Gandhi. —No. 

Mr. Khaitan. —Those figures may be taken as reliable. 

President. —You have nothing better than these? 

Mr. Khaitan. —No. 

President. —Because one point which the Tariff Board has to look into is 
the statistical position of the industry in the last three years. I should like 
to know about stocks. 

Mr. Singh. —Last year there were large stocks. Before that most of the 
factories had no stocks. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Would you work out the manufacturing costs of a 500 
ton plant? ] 
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Mr. Khaitan.~YeH. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —What interest on working capital would be reasonable 
to take. 

Air. Khaitan. —Many mills have to pay even more than 6 per cent. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —The Bank rate i.s only 3 per cent. 

Air. Khaitan, —Many mills have to pay actually more than 6 per cent. 

Air. Bahimtoola. —Doe.s the rate vary according to the season? 

Afr. Khaitan. —Yea and according to the credit of the factory. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Does it vary from 3 to 8 per cent. ? 

Sir Vijaya. —One per cent, over the Bank rate must be the minimum. 

Mr. Khaitan. —4 to 8 per cent, will be the variation. The average would 
be 6 per cent. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Would.you also .send u.s a statement as to how many 
mills are private limited and how many are public limited companies? 

Sir Vijaya. —We have that information. 

President. —Will you also let us know which factories have distilleries 
attached to them ? 

Sir Vijaya.—Yes. 

President. —I have just got some flgure.s of stock.s for different fortnights. 
Actually the highest stock in the current year was on the 30tli of April and 
then after that it began to go down. 

Mr. Khaitani. —After that it would necessarily go down. 

President. —Of cour.se thi.s year was a little exceptional. 

Mr. Khaitan.—Yes. 

President. —1 have not got figures fori previous years. 

Mr. Khaitan-.—In any event it would be some time in April. 

President. —The big jump is at the end of March. 

Air. Khaitan. —Yes, that is what I say. 

President, —That is the beginning of the increase and the maximum is 
reached at the end of April, 

Air. Khaitan. —Yes, I stand corrected. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —With regard to Question 103, it is stated “ In 1934, 
Java landed her sugar in India at unremunerativo prices”. 1 would like 
to know whether thfe Association has any knowledge of the cost of protluction 
in Java. 

Sir Vijaya. —We have. Dr. Nielsen has had exceptional opportunities of 
knowing the cost of production in Java. 

Br, Nielsem. —The cost of production of an average factory in Java is 
Rs. 2-6-0. 

Mr. Bahimtoola.—What will be the freight from Java to Bombay or 
Calcutta ? 

Mr. Bhadda.—Q annas from Java to any port in India including insurance. 
One anna per maund is the landing charge. 

Mr. Bahimtoola.—The landed price is Rs. 2-13-0. 

Mr. Dhadda. —Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Here the prices shown are more. 

Mr. Ocuid/ii.—In November 19.34 it was Rs. 2-0-3. 

Sir Vijaya.—We have really quoted what the Tariff Board said in the 
answer to Question 103. 

Mr. Bahimtoola.—We did not say “unremunerativo”. 

Sir Vijaya. —'This is what we .said in, our aiiswmr to Question 103;—“ The 
last Tariff Board considered that under normal conditions the price of Java 
sugar landed in Calcutta would be Rs. 4 a maund ew-duty, but in circum¬ 
stances of exceptional competition or for special reason Java uianufactuies 
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might go down to as low as Hs. 3-4-0 per niaund.” We know here it was 
below Rs. 3-4-0 per maund. 

Afr. liahimtoold. Have you seen the price in 1936, which was as low as 
Rs. 1-15-6 per maund? 

Sir Vijaya,- I doubt it. The lowest c.i.f. price that we have got is 
Rs. 2-13-6, 

Air. Buliimtoola, —We have seen Rs. 2-1-6. What do you think should be 
the minimum which the Board should take into consideration? You say that 
Rs. 2-6-3 was the cost price for Java sugar.f’ 

Sir Vijaya. —Last year? 

Mr. Itahimtoola. —This year we have been told the price has gone down 
further to sornowdiere about Rs. 2, and that the cost of cane is about one 
anna per niaund. 

Sir Vijaya. —-We agree that the cost of cane in Java is one anna per 
maund and the maniifacturing cost is Rs. 1-6-0. It was Dr. Nielsen who 
put me on the track. 

President, —The landed price will be about Rs. 2-13-0. You don’t think it 
safe to go lower than that. 

Air. Khaitan. —^They have sold in the past. There is no reason why they 
should not sell it in the future. 

Sir Vijaya. —At Rs. 2-13-0 we cannot call it dumping. 

Air. Khaitan. —The idea of everybody in giving protection should be to 
see that the import from Java does not take place again. India is prtxlucing 
sugar sufficient for purposes of consumption in the country. Whether the 
protection that is given to ua is more than the calculation needs will not 
affect the situation so far as Java is concerned. You may give us more 
protection. As regards the consumer in the country he is protected by our 
internal competition, so that T humbly request you not to be stingy in recom¬ 
mending the quantity of protection to us. 

President, That leads us to another question. W^hat is the margin 
between the Indian sugar and Java sugar which you think is safe—8 annas 
or Re. 1 or Rs. 2? 

Air. Khaitan.—Quality for quality 8 annas, but we produce inferior sugar. 

Air. Bnhimtoola .—After allowing you a fair selling price, do you want 
an extra margin of 8 annas? 

Air. Khaitan. —Yes, provided wo sell a quality equal to Java, we would 
sell it at a difference of 8 annas. 

Air. Itahimtoola,. —What percentage of Indian sugar is equal to Java in 
all respects? 

Air. Gandhi. —Very little, I think. 

Air, Bnhimtoola. —With regard to colour it i.s about 48 per cent. 

Air. Khaitan. —You may determine it with reference to colour, size and 
crystals, but there is the intangible value attached to Java sugar as such. 

Sir Vijaya. —Like the goodwill of a trade. 

I)r. Jain. —That is very difficult to estimate. 

Mr. Khaitan. —It is very difficult to dislodge the idea even if we reach to 
the .lava standard. The best hostels would buy Java sugar. 

Sir Vijaya. —I telephoned to Firpo’s not to send Java sugar the other day 
for our part3' and still they sent it. 

Afr. Pahimtoola. —May I refer you to the memorandum which you have 
sent about the export of sugar? I shall first deal wdth the export b.y land 
and then I shall take up the question of export by sea. At present the 
market that it being catered for by India is chiefly Burma, 

Air, Khaitan. —Yes, 

Air. Itahimfouhi. —What about the other markets? 



Mr. Khaitan. At present we are not able to send any to Afchanistan 
or Nepal. 

Mr. Itahimtoola. —What about Ceylon P 

Mr. Khaitan, —We are not sending any. 

Mr, liahimtoola. —I find only 12,000 tons go to Burma and the figures 
given on page 13 show a tonnage of 33,000. 

Mr, Vhadda. —It includes Java sugar which is re-exported. 

Mr. liahimtoola. —I am told there is one difficulty in extending the trade 
namely the refund of excise duty. 

Mr, Khaitan. —Wo have addressed the Central Board of Revenue. 

Mr, Itahimtoola. —I want to know exactly what is the procedure. Is the 
excise duty paid by the factory? How long does it take to get the refund? 

Mr. Gandhi.—We recently sent sugar. It is now 3 months and still we 
are not able to get the refund. Three months is a fairly long period and 
we have sent several reminders. Still, nothing has happened. 

Mr, liahimtoola. —With regard to duties in the United Kingdom, I find 
that the duties vary according to polarisation. You have taken the duty 
as 4.5. 6-3d. for Empire .sugar: that means 96° polarisation not exceeding 
97° polarisation. Are you able to make sugar of 95° polarisation not exc.eed- 
ing 96° polarisation. I want to know tho reason why this particular 
polarisation has been selected. 

Mr. Khaitan. —That is needed for export to the United Kingdom. 

Mr. Eahimtoola. —I am talking erf export to the United Kingdom. 

Mr, Khaitan. —‘We are not able to export. 

Sir Vija,ya. —We can make sugar of loss than 96° polarisation if there is 
a demand for it, In India we are selling a higher grade sugar. 

Mr. Itahimtoola. —My point is this. There are various polarisations and 
duties vary according to polarisations. I want to know why this selection is 
made. Is it because the market wants that quality? 

Mr. Khaitan .—Yes, 96° polarisation and below. 

Mr. Itahimtoola.—1 find over 1 million cwts. have been imported into 
the United Kingdom of sugar exceeding 98° polarisation. 

Mr, Khaitan.—Oar own sugar oontains 99-6° polarisation. 

Mr. Eahimtoola. —These are figures from the blue book—imports from 
Australia, etc. 

Mr. Lalchand. —Australia produces sugar of 96° polarisation and below. 

Mr. Gandhi. —98° may be a misprint of 96°. 

Mr. Itahimtoola .—Mauritius sends sugar of 98° polarisation. 

Mr. Kelso. —I have seen Mauritius sugar. It has 98° polarisation. 

Mr. Khaitan. —I have always been told that it is 96° polarisation. 

Mr. Eahimtoola. —A very large quantity of sugar of 98° polarisation has 
been sent to the United Kingdom. There are three types which are going 
to tho United Kingdom—exceeding 96 and not exceeding 97, exceeding 97 and 
not exceeding 98 and 98 but not exceeding 99° polarisation. I want to 
know why yon have particularly chosen 96° hut not exceeding 97° and wly 
not make an attempt to send the sugar which you are at present making in 
India? 

Mr. Khaitan. —Because wo have to pay a very high duty at present, 

Mr. Eahimtoola. —May 1 know how you have arrived at the eo.st of produc¬ 
tion for 96° polarisation and what are the items included under it? 

Mr, Khaitan. —We have not got these figures with us; we will send them 
on to you later. 

Mr. Eahimtoola. —I suppose there is no difficulty in manufacturing thi.s 
class of sugar. The cost is lower as compared to the cost of manufacturing 
sugar of 98° polarisation? 
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Mr. Khaitan ,—Yes. 

President. —Will that mean any installation of new machinery? 

Dr. Neilseti, —We must have a sugar drier, but there are factories who caa 
make it to-day. 

Mr. Bahimtoola.- —Another point is, how did you obtain these c.i.f. prices, 
are they wholesale or retail? 

Mr. Khaitan.' —These were supplied to us by tlie market in July 1937 j 
they are wholesale prices, 

Mr, Bahimtoola, —According to your figures I suppose India cannot 
export unless it can get the Colonial rate? 

Mr. Khaitan,. —We want the Certified Colonial Bate. 

Mr, Bahimtoola. —Suppose that is not granted? 

Mr. Khaitan. —Without any aubaidy it would not be possible. 

Mr. Gandhi. —The latest opinion of the Imperial Council of Agricultural 
^lesearch is that even with the present duties India will be able to export 
sugar. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —The prices I have received are somewhat different from 
the prices you have received. In July 1936 the retail price as given to us 
was 2\d. per lb. which works out to 21s. per cwt. in the United Kingdom, 

Mr. Singh. —There is always a difference between the wholesale and retail 
prices. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Will there be such a big difference? 

Mr. Khaitan, —It is difficult to understand that figure. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —^We have asked for more figures. But can we rely on 
the figures you have supplied? 

Mr. Khaitan. —Yes. 

President. —One point I would like to put to you is this; if the minimum 
price of cane is fixed, say for example, at 5 annas per maiind, would not 
export be possible? 

Mr. Gandhi.' —Most countries export sugar; they do snot necessarily export 
at a minimum price. 

President, —Supposing the price of cane is fixed at 5 annas would it make 
export impossible? 

Mr. Khaitan. —It would. 

Mr. Gandhi. —The higher the price of cane, more impossible it becomes. 

Dr. tjain. —With regard to question 105, is it your opinion that the excise 
came at such a time that it upset tlie industry? 

Sir Vijaya, —Every section of the industry was disorganised by the 
1937 enhancement, the grower, the manufacturer and the merchant. 

Dr. Jain. —I take it your Association is not opposed to excise in 
principle P 

Sir Vijaya. —^As a form of taxation no, but we do think that if tlie 
present enhanced duty is taken off the industry will be better off. 

Dr. Jain. —Is it your view that the burden was borne mostly by the 
cultivator? 

Sir Vijaya. —I think the successive orders of the local Governments of 
United Provinces and Bihar reducing the price of cane every fortnight in 
April and in May would show that the burden did fall immediately on the 
raiyat. 

Dr. Jain. —But in the case of sugar made before 28th February the whole 
burden of the duty fell on the industry? 

Sir VijayO'. —Naturally because the raiyat had been paid his full price. 
When the duty was first imposed the burden was distributed between the 
cultivator, the manufacturer and the consumer. 
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Dr. Jain. —Would it be coirect to say in regafd to this excise that small 
factories were more hit than bigger factories? 

Sir Vijaya. —Factories which had better financial backing could stand a 
bad year better, but factories with smaller finances were not able to with¬ 
stand its effect. 

Dr. Jain. —More efficient factories are able to withstand it bettor than 
the others? 

ili?'. Khaitan. —I want to say this, that if you take purely manufacturing 
efficiency I would not say yes, .but if you mean rich people with big balauoo 
could stand because they could easily pay out of their pocket, that is 
correct. 

President. —In 1936-37 you made good profits? 

Mr. Khaitan. —The reason is that some factoiies foresaw the trend of the 
market and sold their sugar at the beginning of the season before the 
factories commenced to work. 

Dr. Jain. —Shall we say that the excise is responsible for the reduction ip 
the price of cane as well as the adverse treatment of labour? 

Mr. Khaitan. —Adverse treatment? 

Dr. Jam. —More dismissals and more dispensing with the services of 
labour in order to reduce the costs? 

Mr. Oandhi. —To some extent yes. 

Sir Vijaya. —I should not like to answer that question because it puts 
too severe a strain on our conscience! 

Dr. Jain. —You have a clause in the contract form No. 17, by which you 
can put up the pri(:o of sugar exactly by the amount of the excise duty? 

Sir Vijaya. —We could not avail ourselves of it, for the very good reason 
that we were at the mercy of the buyers. 

Mr, Khaitan,. —After the additional excise ^’ns impovsed, rates began to 
fall and the buyers refused to pay the increased duty. It was not a question 
of good or bad organisation, it was just commercial management of businc.ss. 
We can’t afford to file suits against dozen.s of people who refused to pay 
the excise duty. They refused to take delivery of goods and we had to effect 
delivery of goods and had to make compromises. 

Sir Vijaya. —The general law provides that whore an excise duty is 
enhanced, the increase shall be borne by the purchaser. Tn this case con¬ 
tracts entered into after 15th February in anticipation of the increase pro¬ 
vided expressly that the sellar shall bear the enhanced excise. 

Dr. Jain. —Your whole point is that the circumstances were so excep¬ 
tional and the excise duty came without warning tliat it was not possible 
to pass the excise on to the quarter you might otherwise hax'e pu.s.sed it on? 

Mr. Khaitan. —It comes to that. 

Dr. Jain. —Would you like to say anything about the possibilities of 
increased consumption of sugar in the next few years? 

Mr. Khaitan. —It would depend very much on cane prices. 

Dr. Join. —Or on the improvement in the quality of sugar? 

Mr. Khaitan. —Both. 

Sir Vijaya. —I think within the next two or three years it is possible to 
improve the quality of sugar. 

Dr. Jain. —Another point inv.rlved in it is the price of sugar. Supposing 
the present price of sugar goes up by oue rupee as a result of the Syndicate? 

Mr. Khaitan. —^The consumption wi'l decrease. 

Sir Vijaya. —We cannot estimate the percentage. 

Mr. Khaitan. —This question was discussed at Lucknow and the govern¬ 
ments of United Provinces and Bihar asked the manufacturers and merchants 
as to the level of prices at which the present consumption could be main¬ 
tained and rcplv was that at Rs. 7 as the price of sugar in Eastern United 
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Provinces and North Bihar the present ainoxint of consumption could be main¬ 
tained, There is a difference in present consumption and the consumption 
3 or 4 months ago. It was higher then. But the present consumption may 
be maintained if the price is Bs. 7. 

Vr. Jain. —But quite recently the consumption has distinctly fallen? 

Mr. Khaitan.—Yes. 

President. —What is the reason? 

Mr. Khaitan. —The price of sugar went down to Rs. 5-12-0; it has gone up 
to Rs. 6-6-0. Rs. 5-12-0 looks very cheap and a person is inclined to buy 
more sugar. It is more a psychological factor. 

President .—You have not answered question 101 about subsidiary indus¬ 
tries. Would you like to answer that now? 

Mr. Khaitan. —Unless the price of sugar goes down its industrial use 
for making jams, chiitneys, jellies and so on to enable it to come into 
competition with the imported stuff is not possible. The manufacturer must 
get his sugar at a cheap rate. There is every reason that this industrial 
use should be available to India, not simply for the sake of sugar but for 
the sake of fruit growers as well. 

President. —What about sugarcandy? 

Mr. Khaitan. —It is being imported to a certain extent. 

Mr. Gandhi. —Tliero are certain factories in Bengal manufacturing things 
like toffee and so on. 

President. —The duty on sugarcandy is Bs. 10-8-0 a cwt. It is a special 
rate. Even this does not keep out sugarcandy altogether. 

Mr. Khaitan. —Imports miist have decreased a good deal and I think the 
public taste for sugarcandy has gone down. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Because there is a high duty. 

Mr. Khaitan. —In spite of the high duty it is coming. 

president .—'Da you think that the duty ought to be raised? 

Sir Vijaya.—l have not considered the question. 

Mr. iSinp/i.-i-The ordinary manufacturer cannot manufacture in competi¬ 
tion with the imported stuff. If we put up a factory for manufacturing 
sugarcandy, the coirsumption will not justify the expense. 

President. —In Bombay the.y are making a good deal. 

Mr. Singh .—On the cottage lines they can do it, but not on factory lines. 

Sir Vijaya. —In the old days, along with pansuyari sugarcandy used to be 
given to guests, but now nobody gives sugarcandy. 

Dr. Jain .—What about Cube sugar? 

Mr. Khaitan. —We have got a small market for Cube sugar. 

Sir Vijaya. —-When I was in Ootacamund, I made a reference to 2 or 8 
selected factories. They all said they could make it, but they didn’t do it, 
because the demand was small and it would not justify the cost of the addi¬ 
tional machinery, 

Mr. Khaitan. —When the Sugar industry was doing well, we didn’t think 
of the ways and means of developing the industry, hut now the Sugar industry 
is in such a bad position and has such a very dark future before it that we 
really do not know along what lines to think. 

Dr. Jain .—When it was doing well, you didn’t think of it. Now it is 
not doing well, you cannot think of it. 

Sir Vijaya. —In the very first year when a good many factories started, 
that is in 1934, you put on the excise duty. Three years later you increased 
it. There was no breathing space. 

President. —Some factories as you probably know are turning their atten¬ 
tion to the manufacture of sweets and other things. They are only a few. 
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Sir Vijaya. —Those factories which make sweets and other things to which 
you refer are 40 years old. 

Mr. Singh. —They are simply experimenting. 

Dr. Jain. —I think the conscience of tho industry has to be roused. 

Mr. Khaiian. —You mean tho Sugar industry should make logongos. 
Excuse me, Sir, it is not the function of the Sugar industry at all. These 
subsidiary industrie.s should bo run by the educated middle cla.sses and the 
Provincial Governments through their Industries Departments must 
encourage them. 

Dr. Jain. —You would rather leave it to others. 

Mr. Singh. —In th? whole of Japan there are three groups and these 
people make these things. 

Mr. Khaiian. —It is not the function of the sugar manufacturers to start 
these smaller industries. That is my view. 

President. —I don’t think the Tariff Board havo any further question to 
ask. Would the Association like to make any statement or raise any further 
point which has not been rai.sed? 

Mr, Khaiian. —Except the level of protection should be maintained. 

Presideni. —Protection depends upon the fair selling price. 

Mr. Khaiian. —^And other considoi’ations. Our conclusion that the level 
of protection should be maintained as it is, is in view of the various facts 
we havo mentioned. 

Mr. Gandhi. —Sir, I would like to emi)hasise one point in regard to the 
ro.search work and I shall read to you a small portion from “ 15137 Indian 
Sugar Annual”, which is my own publication and it is this; “In one 
of their recent Reports, tho Tariff Board remarked correctly and with 
justification that ‘ protective duties divoiced from the constructive measures 
proposed in connection with them may represent an immediate gam to 
public revenues, but they constitute in reality an expensive and wastefid 
form of assistance to industries We hope the Government will hear in mind 
tlxe latter remark as there is little doubt that without adequate measures of 
research, the real purpose of the .scheme of protection is likely to be 
delayed, if not dofc.utcd ”. 

President. —It is engaging the attention of the Board very much and a 
great number of questions have been directed towards that point in the 
qucstioniiairo. 
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(3) Evidence of Mr. D. P. KHAITAN, Mr. A. L. CAMERON, and 
Sir T. VOAYARAGHAVACHARIAR, representing the 
Indian Sugar Mills Association, recorded 
at Calcutta on Saturday, the 
20th November, 1937. 

President. —The first question on which the Board would like to have 
turthei' discussion with you is about stocks or the carry-over. We have 
been taking a good deal of trouble to arrive at some sort of figure which 
will bo of use to the industry. We got the Statistician from Cawnpbre 
ttiid went with him into tho matter of figures—figures wliich we had oollocted 
and which the Institute had in their pos.sossion. We have also got excise 
figures which provide another clieok. What is your estimate of the carry¬ 
over during the last two seasons? 1 think we may say with some certainty 
that the carry-over for 1934-35— I am talking of factory stocks—was negli¬ 
gible, not more than 4,000 tons. Do you agree to that? 

Mr. Khaitan.—The figure of 5,000 tons occurred to me, but 4,000 tons 
might be more correct. Anyway, 4,000 Mr 5,000 tons does not make much 
difference. ' 

President. —What is your estimate of the carry-over for 1935-36? 

Mr. Khaitan. —In 1935-36 there was a very big carry-over owing to 
large importations from Java. 

President. —What is your estimate of the carry-over? 

Mr. Khaitan. —In 1935-36 the carry-over would be over a lakh of tons. 

President.—1 may say at once that wie have gone into the figures rtf 
stocks in up-country markets. As far as they arc concerned, there does 
not seem to be any groat variation in the last three years. 

Mr. Khaitan. —At the ports? 

President .—At the up-country marketing centres. 

Mr. Khaitan. —At the end of 1936-36 in the market there was a larger 
stock than in the previous year. 

President. —You have not the figures which we have got, 

Mr. Khaitan. —From our experience we can say that in the markets 
there was a bigger stock at tho end of 1935-36 than at the end of 1934-35. 
I am talking of let November. 

President. —We will take the 1st November as tho date. I am not 
talking of factory stocks. I am talking of stocks held in godowns in 
up-country markets from which the Cawnpore Institute gets its returns. 
The figure.s tlius collected show no great difference in stocks. 

Mr. Khaitan. —At the end of 1935-36? 

President. —Yes, and in fact in the last three years. 

Mr. Khaitan. —The stock was larger at the factories. 

President. —I am not talking of factories. 1 am trying to clear the 
ground. I am talking of up-country marketing centres. 

Mr. Khaitan. —About that we won’t bo able to say anything with 
certainty. 

President. —From the figure.s collected by tho Institute and such informa¬ 
tion as we have been able to get, the variation is not conaiderable, 

Mr. Khaitan. —Possibly. 

President. —It will not be more than 10,000 tons. 

Mr. Khaitan.—That may be right. 

G 2 
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Preddent .—The tendency appears to be that stocks might be even 
smaller. 

Mr. Khaitan, —It is very difEeult to estimate that. 

Prendeni. —The information supplied by the Institute is not very reliable. 

Mr. Khaitan. —For the whole of India we always base our calculations 
on a stock of about 60,000 tons being in all the markets, but you are not 
taking not© of all tlie markets. 

President. —If we take ports and up-country markets, roughly speaking, 
stocks vary botwcon 40 and 60 thousand tons. 

Mr. Khaita,n. —That is the basis on which onr ealoulutious arc made. 

President. —That was not invisihlo but visible stock. 

Mr. Khaitan. —In one sense you might call it invisible stock beeauso it 
could not bo checked, but it is all visible. 

President. —Those figures vary between 40 and 50 thousand tons. 

Mr. Khaitan. —Your figure agrees with ours. 

President. —^T’he qnl.y important thing is factoiy stocks. What was the 
increase in the carry-over at tho factories? What was the total quantity 
of stocks in November, 1936? 

Mr. Khaitan. —About 50,000 tons at tho factories. 

President. —I think that it must have been more than that from the 
figures wo have received. 

Mr. Khaitan. —If Mr. SriT'a,3tava has given you certain figures they 
will he 'about right. 

President. —Wo independently got returns, I think, from 87 factories 
and wo asked for figures at the beginning and end of the working season. 

Mr. Khaitan. —Could you give u.s aiijidiia of those figures.® 

President. —For 87 factories, it would be about 50,000 tons. 

Mr. Khaitan. —It would be, about 60,000 or 65,000 tons on the whole. 
■esident. —The CawnporeJ In.stitute have igot actual figures and they 

a great deal more than what you have stated. 

Mr. Khaitan. —The figure of 1 lakh is.' somehow sticking in my mind 
because of the larger imiports of Java sugar. Due to the Abyssinian war, 
many people contracted to buy Java sugar and therefore although our pro¬ 
duction was less than in 1936-37, still the carry-over at the end of 1935-36 
was substantial, I do not know why, but the figure of 1 lakh is sticking 
in my mind. I have not, of course, checked it. 

President. —Would you look into the matter further? 

Mr. Khaitan. —Yes. 

President. —Do you think that the carry-over at the present moment, 
at the beginning of tlie season, is larger than that of the previous year? 

Mr. Khaitan. —Yes. 

President. —Very much larger? 

Mr. Khaitan. —Yes. 

President. —The statistics w© liave been able to collect do not indicate 
[that. 

Mr. Khaitan. —ft will be 125,000 tons on tbo 1st of November. 

President. —Is that your estimate? 

Mr, Khaitan. —Yes. 

President. —The statistics do indicate an increase but not a very large 
increase. 

Mr. Khaitan. —There is a difference hetwerm the poFition last year and 
this year. Last year stocks w'ere due to the fact that there was a large 
importation of Java Sugar, hut this year tho stocks that we have is due 
to our own production. That makes a large difference, so that even if 
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our stocks liaYe increased by 25,000 tons this year, the increase for com’ 
Jiiercial reasons becomes much more ou account of the fact that, as 1 have 
already said, this year’s stock is due to onr own production whereas last 
year’s was due to Java imports. Java imports in the present circumstances 
are much easier to tackle than our own production because there are com¬ 
plications in reducing our own production. For example, the cane grower 
suffers if we do not take his cano: on the other hand, if we produce less, 
our cost of production goes up. 

Presideni. —We will come to that later. I am trying to get at the facts 
at present. You think that the carry-over at tlie present moment is 
about 25,000 tons more than last year. 

.Mr. Khaitan. — If the figure of 1 hakh was correct for last .year, then 
the increase in the carry-over would be about 25,000 tons. But if the 
figure for last year was loss than 1 lakh, then the carry-over would be 
move than 25,000 tons. 

President. —What would you put the present carry-over at? 

Mr. Khaitan. —125,000 tons. 

President. —Have you got much information on that? Is it based on 
figures.? 

Mr. Khaitan. —It is based partly on actu.al figures and partly on calcula¬ 
tions. The figure.s which we ..have for certain factories are actuals and 
for the others we have to estimate. 

Presideni. —I dare say you are aware that we have sent out a circular 
enquiring about stocks. We hope wo will be able to get more information 
which will be a further cheek. It seems to us very important to arrive 
at some figure as to what the stocks are. 

Mr. Khaitan, —The 6stimato''of 125,1)00 tons ou the 1st of November 
this year would be a fairly good cum. 

President. —Cawnpore figures are higher. 

Mr. Khaiian.~-Ilow much do they give? 

President. —Not very much higher. 

Mr. Khaitan. —May I know tiie figure? 

President. —It w'ould not be more than 150,000 tons. It seems to lie 
between 160,000 and 125,000 tons, 

Mr. Khaitan.—Mr. Srivastavabs estimate is 125,000 tons. 

President. —His is more. W’e recently got excise figures which would 
be a good guide. 

Mr. Khaitan.—M.Y. Srivastava is in a good position to make an estimate 
because he gets all the excise figures up to date. 

President. —This is tlie first time in which excise figures have been 
collected. 

Mr. Khaitan. —Mr. Cameron tells me—and perhaps that is correct—^last 
year the stock at the factories on the 1st of November was about 50,000 
tons and the figure of 1 lakh that is sticking in my mind must be factory 
stocks and market stocks taken together. This year ou the 1st of November 
it will be 125,000 tons. 

President. —On the information before us, it look.? as if your stock esti¬ 
mate is an under-estimate. 

Sir Vijaya. —The returns which you have asked for, when they come, 
may solve your difficulty. 

Mr. Khaitan. —There is one differe.nco between Mr. Srivastava’s estimate 
and ours. Mr. Srivastava lias jrot figure's of 70 factoiies and for the rest 
he calculates the stocks in the same pro])ortiou. 

President. —He has abandoned that practice. 

Mr. Khaitan. —But W'e know as a matter of fact certain factories had 
no stocks. That accounted for a difference between Mr. tsrivastava’s figures 
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and owrs. Our estimate of stocks on the 1st of November this year is 
12d,000 tons. 

President, —We went into the matter of proportions. We had Mr. 
Srirastava here about a week ago and we were told that that method had 
been abandoned as it was found unsuitable. So, I think we should probably 
airive at a better figure. But it appears that your estimate of 50,000 tons 
must be wrong. 

Mr, Khaitan, —Unless wo look into the figures again we could not say. 

President. —Then, of course, we did not fix a definite date. We said 
at the beginning of the working season. The beginning of the working 
season might be different for different factories. But in an ordinary year 
November would bo tbs month. 

Mr. Khaitan. —Some factories started in November. 

President. —But on the whole the season began later. That is correct. 

Mr. Khaitan. —Yes. 

President. —Would you look into the matter again and let us know? 

Mr, Khaitan. —We shall give you the best figures that we can lay our 
hands on. 

President. —Wo bad a representative of Messrs. Bird and Company before 
us and he said that it would he about 85,000 tons. 

Mr. Khaitan.-~A\l figures vary, but we shall do our best. 

President. —The question of a central organisation is becoming a matter 
of even greater urgency than I imagined from what happened at Lucknow. 
We have been looking into various organisations in different countries. 
You know the organisation of NIVAS. We have not been able to get 
much more information. 

Sir Vijaya. —1 have searched International Sugar Journals for five years. 
I could not get anything about the personnel aud organisation. We could 
only get at the method by which it is] worked. 

President.—! assume that the organisation is much the same as it -was 
when it was first started. 

Sir Vijaya. —With a little more Government control. 

President. —Perhaps much the same. 

Sir Vijaya. —I have read of Government Wttlng down figures which the 
factories sent up. 

President. —Another matter is the organisation in Great Britain under 
the Sugar Industry Act. I do not know whether you are aware of that. 

Sir Vijaya. —I am aware of that. 

President.—There roughly speaking you have a corporation of the 
members of the industry who control the production of beet and prodiiction 
of sugar and so on, and then you have an outside commission exercising 
general control—very wide power indeed I have been told of control or 
recommendation to the Central Government. They may even close down 
the factories. 

Sir Vijaya. —'As a matter of fact they have rationalised the industry and 
all the faotorie.s work as one unit for .several purposes, and Government 
exercise control through the Sugar Con)mi.ssion. There i.s this difference 
between the English thing and here. They spend a great deal of State 
money there; here apart from the protection we do not get a rupee of 
Government money. 

President. —If on tlie other hand you arc going to have a zoning system 
and the licensing of factories and so on as proposed by the Governments of 
United Provinces and Bihar, there innst be some sort of statutory body or 
a body with statutory power. 

Sir Vijaya. —Negotiations are still going on with the United Provinces 
and Bihar Governments, but nothing yet is definitely known except that the 
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Chief Miniatei* of United Provinces told me personally that ho was deter¬ 
mined to have legislation to make it compulsory for factories to join a 
sales syndicate. But how far it will materialise we do not know. 

President, —It would only apply to factories in United Provinces and 
Bihar? 

Sir Vijaya. —Yes. 

President. —Whoii you gave evidence before us, if I understood it rightly, 
you wanted the rationalisation of tho industry. Do you adhere to that view?, 

Sir Vijaya. —We still adhere to that view subject to the negotiations 
with tho tfnited Provinces and Bihar Governments. They have now offered 
to us that they would enact legislation which would practically prevent 
any factory keeping itself out of the syndicate. If that scheme came in 
we are bound to accept some control. But everything is in a state of flux; 
nothing is definitely known. 

President. —Then I conclude that nothing has happened since our last 
meeting which would make you modify your views? 

ilfr. Khaitan. —No. 

President. —You are no doubt aware that the first organisation in Java 
failed because some factories did not co-operate and some eventually 
withdrew. 

Sir Vijaya. —Perhaps it is on account of that that the United Provinces 
Government has not yet decided the fiuestion. There is a book by an 
American Professor in which he doscribos the history of 10 countries in 
which the industry finally did have to get Government assistance to compel 
the blacklegs to come into the syndicate. 

President. —That is why Government had to intervene and NIVAS caniQ 
into existence in Java in 1932. 

Mr, Mahimtoola. —I wonder whether you are aware of an organisation 
existing in Great Britain? 

Mr. Vijaya. —As I pointed out, thejc are using Government money. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —You want an independent body without any Govern¬ 
ment control? 

Sir Vijaya. —Without any control whatsoever except what we said in 
answer to the Board’s question. Supposing the trade made a corner and 
raised prices unduly for the consumer; then Government should come in and 
intervene and that would be by special legislation, 1 take it. But ordinarily 
we do not like the idea of a representative of the Central Government sitting 
along with us as a director of tho concern. 

President. —Would you favour au organisation like the Central Cotton 
Committee ? 

Sir Vijaya. —The Central Cotton Committee has no powers with regard 
to marketing or .sale. It is purely with regard to research. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —You ask for several committees. What about one com¬ 
prehensive committee? 

Sir Vijaya. —I tiiink it would be dangerous to have one Committee for 
the very good reason that a Government representative would necessarily 
have to sit on the Bosearch Committee. It would be rather like the East 
India Cotton Association. Tlie East India Cotton Association control the 
trade whereas tho Central Cotton Committee is prevented from interfering 
with the trade. If you were spending Government money I can quite under- 
etand that Government would like to have a representative. That is why 
on the Research Committee, Government having spent money, might feel 
that they must have a representative. 

3Ir. Bahimtoola. —Do you want some part of the oxciso duty to be set 
aside for the purpose? 

Sir Vijaya. —The Syndicate do not want Government money. All that 
we want is legislation that all factories should be compelled to join. 
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Mr. Rahimtoola ,—What about the other provinces? 

Sir Vijaya. —Negotiations are going on, but it is very difficult for ns 
to commit ourselves very much. 

2>r. Jain. —Would you at present rather prefer provincial control to 
Central control? 

Sir Vijaya.—I am afraid we do because they have something to offer 
us; and further I do not know whether legally the Central Government can 
interfere. 

Mr. Cameron. —What is taking place now in Lucknow may ^ regarded 
to some extent as a measure of emergency which must necessarily be dealt 
with in a different way from what you would do if it was a long term policy. 

President. —What rather strikes ns is that if you fix the minimum price 
for cane which interferes with the ordinary laws of supply and demand of 
cane, it necessarily leads to the regulation of the production of cane : then 
that further leads to the question of zones. We are covering the lines of 
thought of tho United Provinces and Bihar Governments. 1 am rather 
stating their views. If you have zones you must have the licensing of 
factories, otherwise it would upset the zones when a new factory starts 
or a factory increases its capacity, and then if you are going to maintain 
your minimum price of cane there must be a certain price for sugar or 
factories will close down. 

Sir Vijaya. —That is a point I impressed upon the Chief Minister. 

President. —So you start from the basis of fixing a minimum price for 
cane arid it leads up to all sorts of ramifications and complications and 
there may bo control of production of sugar also. 

Mr. Cameron. —We regard all that as an emergency measure. 

Sir Vijaya .—As a long range measure we still adhere to the opinion 
wo expressed that we would not like tho industry to be interfered with by 
Govrnmont. 

. Mri Cameron. —Our position is entirely different from that in other 
countries. In the case of Java and Cuba they bare a big industry which 
has always been dependent upon Government and they have not been 
able to control their market because they are entirely dependent upon 
foreign markets. Our position is somewhat different because as long as 
the policy of protection continues and as long as wo cannot export we 
have a market which cannot disappear from us suddenly. 

Z>r. There is still the danger of some factories not joining the 

organisaHon unless you have some sort of statutory control as regards price. 

Mr. Cameron. —Wo never said we want a rigid marketing board as a 
permanent feature. We would liko some means of regulating tho production 
so that it would remain comparable with the demand and then the law of 
supply and demand will prevent any serious difficulty in the marketing of 
sugar. 

President: —We gather from such statistics as we have that the internal 
production is now equal to the internal consumption, if it is not in excess. 

Mr. Khaitan .—There is no doubt about that. 

President. —Next year there will be more factories in existence. Mr. 
Srivastava estimate that the increase in production from new factoriM 
and factories extending their capacity will be about 60,000 tons, and if 
you raise your price of sugar there is not likely to be much increase in 
consumption. How would you meet that extra production? 

Mr. Khaitan. —It is all working in a vicious circle. 

President. —‘As regards this licensing, that we presume will have to he 
done by some outside body? 

Sir Vijaya .—Somu body of a quasi-judicial character, as I said the other 
day. 
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Mr. Khaitan. —An independent Chairman, two representatives of the 
industry in United Provinces ad Bihar and one representative of outside 
factories. 

President. —It is very unfortunate that at this stage of our enquiry 
all these questions have arisen in United Provinces. 

Sir Vijaya. —We could deal with this question much more easily if the 
United Provinces and Bihar Governments were not going on with their 
negotiations as they are doing now. 

President. —We are only concerned with the long range view; we are 
not concerned with the emergency. We will now pass on to the question of 
the cost of manufacture—the question about the khandsari industry. I 
t-ake it you have no particular knowledge of what is the quantity of sugar 
manufactured by open pan factoriesP 

Mr. Khaitan. —No. Apart from that, Mr. Srivastava’s figures are based 
upon a census taken 3 years ago by the Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Research. 

President. —Since then there has been a great change in the situation as 
the evidence before us showed. It is quite po.ssible the estimates made 
then would now be over estimates. There is another matter. There is one 
difficulty with regard to the khandsari industry of which you are no doubt 
aware. From the point of view of khandsaris tlvey say owing to the excise 
duty the only thing for them to be -able to survive is to split up one 
factory into two so as not to come under the Factories Act. That is not 
an economical way of proceeding. One matter we have under consideration 
is whether the duty could not ho revised in some way so that the difficulty 
can be got over and the khand.saris allowed a reasonable chance of survival. 

Sir Vijaya. —“ 20 workmen ” is one of the tests. Would you like to raise 
the minimum? 

President. —That is one alternative, Another alternative is to propose 
the duty in a diflterent way, for example, monthly registration fee for 
centrifugals. 

Sir Vijaya. —Mr. Khaitan reminds me that we are oui'selves asking for 
the repeal of the enhanced excise duty imposed this year and the whole 
thing has got to be viewed in relation to that. I believe we have got the 
strong support of the United Provinces Government in that respect. 

Dr. Jain. —Consistently with your position what do you say with regard 
to the khandsari industry ? 

President. —If some concession is given on those lines, would it affect 
the open pan factories? 

Mr. Khaitan. —We shall suffer if relief is given only to them. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —What is the price at which khandsari sugar is sold 
as compared to the vacum pan sugar? 

Sir Vijaya. —-You have got information about that. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —I want to know from the association as they deal in 
the market every day. 

Mr. Khaitan. —I haven’t got the figures with me at the moment. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Does the khandsari sugar compete with the vacum 
pan sugar? 

Mr. Khaitan.—Kot seriously, but it does. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —The difference in the excise duty between the two is 
Re. 1 per cent. \ 

Mr. Khaitan. —Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Suppose the duty on khandsari sugar is removed, 
would that affect the sale of the vacuum pan sugar? 

Mr. Khaitan. —Yes, it certainly would affect seriously if the duty is 
totally removed. 
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1 *?^ Vijaya. —It affected us to a certain extent even when a partial reduc¬ 
tion was made. We objected as an Association three years ago when the 
original duty was imposed. 

Mr, Bahimtoola. —You mean the excise duty of 1931. 

Mr. Khaitan. —We want to help the khandsaris, but at the same time 
wo do not want to kill ourselves. 

Presideni. —1 gather that you would not object to some revision in order 
to allow khandsaris to increase their efficiency. 

Mr. Cameron. —Provided it will not result in an immense increase of 
khandsari sugar which will tend to narrow the market for vacuum pan sugar. 

Preddent. —At present the consumption of khandsari sugar is going 
down steadily. 

Mr. Khaitan. —I think they will recover now, because while we are made 
to pay 6 annas 3 pies for our sugarcane, they will pay only two-thirds of 
three annas. Two-third.s of 5 annas and" two-thirds of 3 annas is a different 
proposition. 

Mr. Bahimtonla. —But their cost of production is higher. 

Sir Vijaya. —Their recovery is much lower. I think tliere is primd facie 
objection to imposing on them the same price of cane. 

Mr. Khaitan. —As I said they hav'e got this advantage. Two-thirds of 
3 annas gives a difference of one anna per mnund and two-thirds of o annas 
gives them a difference of 2 aniias per maund of cane. They have got 
automatically an advantage. 

Mr. Bahimtonla. —We were told that the difference in the realized price 
between these two classes of sugar about 12 annas per maufid. The difference 
in the duty is also anna.s 12 per maund. If the duty entirely removed, 
the difference would be about Rs. 1-8-0 per maund. 

Mr. Khaitan. —Wo object to the removal of the duty altogether. They 
are able to sell 12 annas lower. There are certain markets which are 
practically their monopoly. For example Rajputana prefers kliandsari sugar 
to vacuum pan sugar on the ground of orthodoxy. There are other markets 
where khandsari sugar is given preference even if they htve to pay a higher 
price. 

Mr. Bahimtnola. —For sentimental reasons, 

Mr. Khaitan. —They play a very prominent part. 

I)r. Jain. —Is not that sentiment weakening? 

Mr. Khaitan. —It is true. It has not died out. Bfft the difference of 
Re. 1 per cwt. is quite a good difference. 

President. —You would not object? 

Sir Vijaya. —We would not object to that subject to what Mr. Cameron 
has said, 

Mr. Bahimtoolo. —Are you asking for the abolition of the additional 
excise duty in the interest of the sugar industry generally? 

Mr. Khaitan. —Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —I would like to know what wodld be tho difference 
which should be considered a fair margin between the fair selling price 
of khandsari sugar and vacuum pan sugar so that both can sell at a profit. 

Sir Vijaya. —Why not go back to the old state of ;tbing.s? Before this 
new duty was imposed, it was 15 annas 7 pies for tihe white sugar man 
and 10 annas for the khandsari sugar man. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —I am not talking of the duty. 

Sir Vijaya. —I thought you were. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —I was talking of what should be the actual difference 
in the sale price between these two kinds of sugar, 

Mr. Khaitan. —12 annas to a rupee. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —With the present excise duty the difference in price 
is 12 annas per maund. Tho proposal is to abolish this duty. The difference 
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then would be Hs. 1-8-0 per maund between the khandsari sugar and the 
vacuum pan sugar. I want to know what should be the difference which 
should be maintained in order that there may not be any injury to either 
class. 

Mr, KAatian.—12 annas to He. 1. I don'f think there can bo any doubt 
about this. This is a fixed quantity. 

President.—We might pass on to the question of refineries. A sugges¬ 
tion has been made that refineries consume a pretty large quantity of gur. 
Possibly there is overproduction of gur. It would be a great help to the 
cultivator if more gur were refined. Consequently refineries should be given 
some concession with regard to the excise duty, not necessarily the same 
concession as is given to the khandsari sugar, but some concession. Wo 
would like to hear your views on that point. 

Sir Vijaya. —Our first reaction to your proposal is that we are against it. 

Mr. Khaitan.-~-T!h6 question may be looked at from this point of view. 
As you are aware the quantity of consumption of white sugar is a certain, 
fixed quantity for a year. 1 don’t mean to say that it is not elastic. If 
the price is less there i.s more consumption. For the price that prevails 
at a certain time, the quantity of consumption of white sugar may be 
treated as a fixed quantity. That being so, the factories for the manu¬ 
facture of that amount of white sugar that i.s needed for the consumption 
in India are existing at the moment. There is no dearth of factories. If 
factories produce sugar then there is an economic advantage to the country, 
because we get 9 per cent, recovery from surgarcane. So far as gur refineries 
are concerned it is 10 per cent, gur that is got from cane. From gur the 
extraction is not more than 65 per cent. 

President, —The last Tariff Board dealt with that point of view at some 
length. 

Mr. Khaitan. —They can get at the most 6 5 per cent, of white sugar 
from cane through the process of jgur whereas we easily expect to get 9 
per cent. There is economic wastage to the extent of 2-5 per cent. There¬ 
fore there is no meaning in giving any artificial support for gur refineries. 
It is, I submit, not only with confidence but with some amount of emphasis 
that it is a wrong policy to encourage gur refineries at the cost of white 
sugar factories. I hope I have made myself clear. 

President. —It is better for the grower to take his cane to the factory 
and have it crushed there than to go through the intermediate process of 
converting it into gur.'’ 

Mr. Khaitan. —Yes, because ultimately the con.sumption of white sugar 
doesn't increase. 

Mr. Bahimtoola, —I suppose the Association does not represent the views 
of the cane refineries. 

Mr. Khaitan. —Wo have refineries as our members. 

Mr. liaMmtoola.^Is this the view of the Members (refineries) of your 
Association ? 

Sir Vijaya. —Yes, for the very good reason there are some cane factories 
which have got a refinery side as well. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —I am talking of the independent refineries like the 
Cawnpore refinery. 

Sir Vijaya. —That Begg Sutherland will agree with us in this matter, 
I have no doubt. 

A/r. Khaitan. —Thos who have only refineries will say that there should 
be no excise duty. Unless consumption is increased, it is no u.se giving 
artificial stimulus to gur refineries. It would bo an economic waste to the 
country. 

President. —There is one other question about stocks which I h.ave over¬ 
looked. We are looking at the question from two points of view, viz. 
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the extent of the carry-over and also, in order to arrive at Isome estimate 
of the consumption of sugar about which nobody knows very much. Of 
course the only way we can arrive at some estimate of conjiumption is to 
take the opening stocks, not imports (i.e., imports minus exports) and 
internal production, deduct closing stocks and arrive at some figure. The 
difficulty i.s that there are many elements of uncertainty with regard to 
stocks. On such figures as are available it would appear there is a very 
large increase in consumption this year from October, 1936, to November, 
1937. That is the inference which I can draw from the figures. 

Mr. Khaitiin. —Th.e consumption increased because of the low price. 

Sir Vijaya. —That is the most probable element. 

’President. —Have your Association attempted an estimate of consump¬ 
tion in recent years .f 

Mr. Cameron. —Yes only in tlie way you have indicated. 

President. —You don’t remember what your estimate is. 

Mr. Cameron. —No. . 

Sir Vijaya. —For the purpose of our memorandum wo estimated it at 
11 lakhs, 

Mr. Khaitan. —When wo said 11 lakhs, that was on the basis of con¬ 
sumption between April and June. At that time the price of sugar was 
very low. After that the price of sugar has gone up and at the present 
moment roughly speaking the estimate of consumption of white sugar is 
lOi lakhs tons. 

President. —That does not tally with the estimates based on figures at 
all—on the method I have given you. 

Mr. Khaitan. —We shall be able to give you figures. 

President. —Working on the lines I haVe indicated, the indications are 
that there is a very considerable increase in consumption from October, 1936, 
to November, 1937. It is more than 11 lakh.s of tons. 

Mr. Khaitan. —Are you including khandsari sugar.*’ 

President. —Yes, I am talking of the whole consumption. 

Mr. Khaitan. —IO 4 lakhs tons does not include khandsari sugar. 1 have 
not taken that into account because I do not know what the quantity is. 

President. —^Tlie estimate is 100,000 tons. It is probably an over-estimate. 
That is my personal opinion. 

Mr. Khaitan. —Then consumption will be llj lakhs. 

President. —If the price of sugar is raised, do you think that the con¬ 
sumption is likely to fall? 

Sir Vijaya, —I think so. 

President. —Or at any rate, it would remain stationary? 

Sir Vijaya. —Quite. Take an analogous case. In Madras there was a 
larger consumption of rice after the fall in price in 1931. 

Dr, Jain. —^^Once the new consumers begin to take white sugar, they 
may not easily go back if the difference is not very great. 

Sir Vijaya. —It depends upon the length of time to which they have 
been habituated. If it has been only for a year or two, they may go back 
We found the same difficulty with regard to wheat from the Punjab. 

Mr. Khaitan. —There are certain kinds of sweets made in villages. They 
can be made both from gur and from sugar. If the village confectioner,s 
get sugar cheap, they will like to make their confectionery appear white, 
but if the price of sugar is high, they w'ill make them out of gur although 
the colour will be black. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —We have received two cost statement.s, one prepared 
by Messrs, Begg Sutherland and Company and the other by Messrs. Narang 
Brothers. Wo have also received a largo number of balance sheets and 
the details of costs in the forms as asked for by ua. I find there are 
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various discrepancies in these statements compared to the actuals and 1 
would like to have some explanation for those discrepancies. 1 therefore 
propose to go through them with you in order that you may be able to 
understand my meaning. Taking the statement submitted by Messrs. Begg 
Sutherland and Company, the first point is about " Freight, commission, 
etc., paid for cane delivery I want to know tho details of these charges. 

Sir Vijaya. —Do you want to know the normal charge of commission? 

Mr. liahiintoola. —1 want to know what is the commission, what is the 
freight, and what is the “ etc.” P 

Sir Vijaya. —Commission, I believe, is 3 to 4 pies per maund. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Suppose the price of cane is 6 annas 3 pies per maund. 
Is the whole of it paid to the grower? 

Sir Vijaya. —Yes. 

Mr. liahimioola. —la that price for cane delivered at the factory? 

Sir Vijaya. —It will be 5 annas if it is delivered at a railway station. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —I am talking of the gate cane at present. Is the 
price of 5 annas 3 pies per maund inclusive of transport and eomraiasion? 

Mr. Khaitan. —Generally speaking, yes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —I want to know whether there is any extra expenditure. 

Mr, Khaitan. —Confining myself to the gate cane for the present, there 
is tho charge for unloading the cane from the cart and transferring it to 
the carrier. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Is that not done by the grower? 

Mr. Khaitan. —The grower does not do it. 

President. —In some oases it goos str.aigbt to the carrier. 

Mr, Khaitan. —No. We have to employ a dozen men for this purpose. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Will not the charges incurred under this head be 
covered under “ Salaries and wages ”? 

Mr, Khaitan. —It is a co.st to the cane. We may assure you that the 
figure has nob been debited twice. This particular item comes under “ raw 
material”. Some put it under “labour” and some under “raw mate¬ 
rial ”. But the charge is all right. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —I want to know whether any addition is reejuired to be 
made to the price of cane for these charges. 

Mr. Cameron. —I am afraid without a knowledge of the method of account¬ 
ing of all our members we could not answer that que.stion. Probably it is 
done in some cases in oiie way and in some other cases in another way. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —I am not talking of individual cases. I want to find 
out the difference between the two costings that have been supplied to us. 

Mr. Khaitan. —Tho charge for unloading the cane from the cart and 
transferring it to the carrier would be a rupee per 100 maunds. 

Mr. Bahimtoola.—-Can you give me the details? Is it mainly wages or 
something else? 

Mr. Khaitan. —Entirely wages. 

Sir Vijaya. —If you like, we will make enquiries of Messrs. Begg Suther¬ 
land and Company and let you know, 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —With regard to commission, is this added to the cost 
of raw material. 

Mr. Khaitan. —Not in all cases commission is paid. Sometimes there are 
middlemen but mostly there are no middlemen, in respect of gate cane. 
Wo cannot rule them out absolutely. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —What does the “ etc.” mean? 

Mr. Khaitan. —Unloading charge. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Lot us take the price for rail cane, viz., 5 annas. 
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Sir Vijaya. —Provided it comes from beyond 6 miles. Loading into the 
wagon at the railhead wofiild he Rs. 1-8-0 per 100 mannds. That is a little 
more than for unloading. Loading requires packing. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —It would come to a quarter of an anna. 

Sir Vijaya, —Yes, then ther^ is the freight. 

President, —What is the average freight? 

Sir Vijaya. —9 pies to 1 anna a maund. 

President. —What load do you base that onP 

Mr. Khaitan, —40 miles will be the average. The load is, however, differ¬ 
ent for individual mills. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —This is not tho actual but the average. 

Mr. Khaitan. —Yes. 

Mr. Cameron. —The average freight has been arrived at on tho basis of 
the total amount paid and not on tho basis of lead. 

President. —We should rather like to know what the average lead for 
rail cane is. 

Sir Vijaya. —We shall let you have the calculation shoet showing how 
9 pics to 1 anna has been arrived at and also the distance. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —After it reaches the station, what other charges have 
to bo incurred? 

Mr. Khaitan. —Unloading and loading. 

Mr. Bahimtoola, —From tho station to the factory, is there any cartage? 

Mr. Khaitan, —There are sidings but tho siding charges have to bo paid. 
The siding charges are, I think, included in 9 pies. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —For purposes of load, you have to separate it. 

Mr. Khaitan. —Yes. 

Mr, Bahimtoola. —In Mr. Narnng’s statement, the railway siding rent 
given is Hs. 4,000. 

Mr. Khaitan.- —Bent is different. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Rent is for tho lease of the siding. 

Mr. Khaitan.~-it is mostly assisted siding. 

Mr, Bahimtoola, —That is not shown in Begg Sutherlond’.s costing? 

Mr. Khaitan. —Some people put rent under freight, 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —-Another point that arises out of this is labour charges. 
The labour charges in different mills vary considerably. Actuals in some 
cases are very much less. 

Mr. Khaitan. —^I'hat difficulty will always remain. Some Accountants will 
put certain expenses under particular headings and others under different 
headings. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. — Ws have also received the cost statements from Mysore 
and Bombay and there charges under babour and repairs and renewals are 
high. 1 want to know whether you can give some explanation for these 
charges being higher in Bombay than in United Provinces and Bihar. 

Mr. Khaitan. —Another possible point is stores. It is a matter of account¬ 
ing as to whether a particular itont is to be charged to stores or repairs. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —There is not much difference under stores. 

Mr, Khaitan. —It is dilficult to say unless tho details are known. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —What figures are we to take. 

Mr. Khaitan. —We can only guarantee you that tho figures that we 
have given you are absolutely correct. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —^Tho actuals differ widely and wo want to know what 
figures we should take to arrive at the fair selling price. 

Sir Vijaya. —Don’t you think that it would be better to take the average? 
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Mr. Bahimtoola. —The difficulty there would be the capacities of factories. 
They differ very much. 

Sir Vijaya. —We have not done it provincially. We have done it on an 
All-India basis. 1 went into the figures of 49 factories, added up the manu¬ 
facturing charges and by dividing the total by 49, I got an average which 
curiously enough came to Rs. 2-2-11. In several of these cases in tho 
factories’ returns some of the items of expenditure have been omitted. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Packing is not shown separately in many factories. 

Sir Vijaya. —'That was our difficulty. All we could do was to indicate to 
you by a footnote where they were necessary what items had been omitted 
in the returns. There are some factories which omit fuel too. Bs. 2-2-11 
was the general average for the 49 factories selected at random as mentioned 
in the Appendix to our Memorandum. 

President. —In some cases packing might go under sales expenses. 

Sir Vijaya. —We have given clear instructions about packing. I think 
you will find that they fairly agree. Narang’s figure is on the whole a bit 
cheaper than Messrs. Begg Sutherland’s figure, I have been analysing all 
that in the litttle time left to me. I have a statement here showing the 
differences between the two. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —As regards depreciation. In Narang’s group it is 
calculated at 61 per cent, on the whole investment. 

Mr. Khaitan. —6ii per cent. I think would be about right. On electrical 
machinery it is 71 per cent., on some it is 10 per cent., on some it is 5 per 
cent, and on buildings it is 21 per cent. 

Mr. Bahimtoola.—Ate these calculated according to the income-tax 
rates ? 

Mr. Khaitan. —Income-tax rates are on the liberal side. In sugar GJ 
per cent, will be a very good average. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —The previous Tariff Board calculated 6 per cent, on 
plant and machinery and 21 per cent, on buildings. 

Mr. Khaitan. —At that time there was not sufficient experience of these 
things. Now we have got more experience. I do not know how in the 
case of sugar mills people could agree to 5 per cent. If you calculate 
separately 21 per cent, on buildings and 5 per cent, on machinery, that 
will be very much on the wrong side against the manufacturer. The rollers 
for instance are bound to break down in three or four years, sometimes 
every year, 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —There is a disparity under insurance. In Narang’s 
insurance it is calculated as Rs. 4,000 whereas in Begg Sutherlands it comes 
to 11 annas per maund; that will come to Rs. 16,000. 

Sir Vijaya. —It is a bit more —1’76 annas. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —That is highest. I am taking 11 annas as the average, 

Mr. Khaitan. —It is quite possible for such a difference to occur for various 
reasons. Supposing in one factory there are large stocks over a longer 
period the charge for insurance will go up. Generally speaking insurance 
rate is 4 annas and there is a condition attached that if the stock of 
sugar is more than 35,000 maunds the charge goes up to 6 annas. In 
certain cases that guarantee of a quantity of 36,000 maunds is deleted so 
that even if the factory has more than 35,000 maunds it has to pay insurance 
charges of 4 annas instead of 6 annas. Certain factories are more fortunate 
on account of Lloyds having approached them and in those few cases the 
Insurance Association has reduced the charge from 4 annas to 3 annas, 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Some managing agents may also be managing agents of 
Insurance companies? 

Mr Khaitan. —Sometimes yes, sometimes no, hut if managing agents 
give rebate to the companies they do something that is wrong and is against 
the rules of the Insurance Association, But these are obviously the differ¬ 
ences which do make a difference in the incidence of insurance charges. 
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Mr, Cameron. —There is another fartor which has possibly a bearing on 
Begg Sutherland’s figures and that is that, I think they would include 
insurance against earthquake and insurance against consequential loss. 
There is room for wide variations. 

Mr. Uuhimtoola. —That probably accounts for it. I suppose managing 
agency charges vary according to their agreements with the shareholders. 

Mr. Khaitun. —Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —I find in the balance sheets credit is taken for the 
stocks of sugar and molasses. When yon take credit do you take the 
market rate into consideration or the cost price. Does it also include the 
excise duty? 

Mr. Cameron. —There are the two methods of accounting; either you 
value your stocks at the market rate and deduct the excise and show the 
stocks at the net rate or show the full market value and take the liability 
of the excise, 

Mr. liahimtoola. —I want to know the general system. In one balance 
sheet I find that the profit was about Rs. 4 to Rs. 6 lakhs after taking 
credit of Rs. 71 lakhs for sugar and molasses. 

Mr. Khaitan. —There are those goods and they have to be taken into 
account. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —What is the genera! practice? For instance, take 
your mills, Mr. Cameron. What price do you take when you give credit 
for sugar? 

Mr, Cameron. —In our case we show the value of the sugar at the 
market rate less excise. The market price is Rs. 6. 

Air. liahimtoola. —That is ca;-factory price? 

Air. Cameron. —Yes, without paying exicse. 

Mr. liahimtoola. —What is your practice, Mr. Khaitan P 

Air. Khaitan. —The same thing, market price deducting excise. If excise 
duty is added to the market rat© then there will be a corresponding credit 
on the other side. It will be done in one of two ways; if the market rate 
shown on the right hand side i.? + the excise duty then you will find a 
corre.sponding entry on the left hand side as credit for excise duty. If 
we show the price at Rs. 7 which includes the excise duty then there will 
be a corresponding left hand side entry showing a credit of Rs. 1-8-0. 

Mr. liahimtoola. —When you say market price it would be exclusive of 
excise duty? 

Air. Khaitan. —Yes. 

Mr. lla]nm.toola. —Another point is about sales expenses. They also 
vary very much. Begg Sutherlands have shown 2 annas per maund and 
Belapur has given 1 anna 6 pies whereas in Narang’s group it comes to 
about 1 anna 3 pies, 

Mr. Khaitan. —That would depend upon the rate of co7nmission paid to 
brokers or selling agents. There are some agents who give a guarantee 
against purchasers’ defaults and their rates will be higher. 

Air. Bahimtoola. —Take another item “ Travelling, motor and other con¬ 
veyance expenses ” in Narang’s group. Is it for the directors’ travelling 
expenses ? 

Mr. Cameron. —Directors’ travelling allowances have to be paid and also 
travelling expenses for managing agents who have to go from office to 
factory. 

Air. Bahimtoola. —In that case the amount is very small, Rs. 2,000 for 
the whole year. 

Air. Khaitan. —In the ease of onr factory when Mr, Birla goes to the 
factory he docs not charge anything at all. 

Bresident. —In the commission they include head office expenses? 
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Mr. Khaitan. —That is also different in different comipanies; sometimes 
commission includes head office charges and sometimes it does not. 

Mr. Itahimtoola, —Tlie amount is too small in Mr. Narang’s case. 

Mr. Khaitan. —Mr. Narang lives on the premises. 

Mr. liahimtoola. —The next item is No. 26—Interest and Discount. la 
that interest on working capital? What is the discount? 

Mr. Khaitan,. —Discount will be about hundis and other things. Interest 
will be on working capital. Discount is for remittances, exchange commis¬ 
sion and so on which is known in the market as discount. 

President. —Should it be strictly speaking put to the interest on working 
capital ? 

Mr. Khaitan. —Considered logically it does amount to interest in the end. 

Sir Vijaya. —I think interest and dLscount in this very particular case 
being a small figure that would be for overdrafts. It is a very low figure. 
It includes a portion of the interest. 

Mr. Itahimtoola. —Another item is stores. Under this item what other 
raw materials are included? 

Mr. Khaitan. —Sulphur, lime and other things are not raw materials. 
They should come under stores. The raw material is only came. 

Mr. Eahimtoola. —Limestone is other raw material. Some people have 
shown “ Stores ” inclusive of these raw materials. 

Mr. Cameron. —They may be called auxiliary materials. I must confess 
I have not had an opportunity of examining these figures to say how they 
are made up. I find the figure under “ Stores ” is one which in our opinion 
does not include lime and .sulphur. I should be surprised if the actual 
figure could cover all these items. 

Mr. Eahimtoola. —They are included. The two correspond. Are not 
Lime, sulphur, press cloth, lubricating oil, filtergur, sumazine, blankit, 
washing soda and so on stores? 

Mr. Khaitan. —They are all stores. 

Mr. Eahimtoola. —The figure g,iven by Mr. Narang comes to Rs. 20,000, 
whereas the figure given by Begg Sutherland is Rs. 28,000. 

Mr. Cameron. —In spite of that, I would regard the figure as very low. 
If the factory is maintained at a high state of efficiency, it would be 
nearer 5 annas a maund. 

Mr. Eahimtoola. —Don’t you think 2 annas and 10 pies under Power 
and Fuel given by Messrs. Begg Sutherland and Company rather high? 

Mr. Cameron. —It depends upon the factory using a good deal of extra 
fuel. 

Mr. Eahimtoola. —Their average fibre content is over 16 per cent. 

Mr. Cameron. —I cannot say beyond that. 

Mr. Eahimtoola. —The Association has told us that if the fibre per cent, 
of cane is 16, there will be practically no chai’ge under power and fuel. 

Mr. Cameron. —Except in the beginning. 

Mr, Eahimtoola. —Mr. Narang’s group have given the figure as one anna. 
The wliole object of my cross-examination is to know what figures we should 
which may fairly represent the actuals. 

Mr. Khaitan. —It will differ with the location of the factory as well. 
It will depend upon how much railway freight is paid on coal. It is quite 
possible that Begg Sutherland have conceived a factory which pays a 
higher rate of railway freight. A 600-ton factory will necessarily require 
some fuel throughout. It is only 13,000 maunds per day. 

Mr. Eahimtoola. —This factory will produce 5,700 tons of sugar working- 
for 120 days, 6,176 tons working for 130 days and 6,660 tons working for 
140 days and 7,125 tons working for 150 days. 

IV 



Mr. Khaitan. —Wliat extraction have yon taken? 

Mr. Sahimtoola. —9^ per cent. 

Mr. Khaitan. —We have taken 9 per cent. 

Mr. Kahimtoola. —The only other item is the staff. The staff is both 
ECasoiial and permanent. 

Mr. Khaitan. —^Yea. 

Mr. Bahiintoola. —Mr. Cameron, do yon agree with the figures given 
here? Technical is more or less permanent. Here also I find disparity 
between various mills. Some say 1 anna 2 pies per maund, some mills 
show 3 annas and others 2 annaa 6 pies per maund. 

Mr. Khaitan. —Some include panmen under Technical and some do not. 
Engineers are sometimes called chemists. Sometimes laboratory assistants 
arc called chemists and included under technical and sometimes not. Assist¬ 
ant Engineers are necessarily technical. Panmon I have seen sometimes 
are not included under technical. 

President. —People might put them under ordinary labour. 

Mr. Khaitan. —They might. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —Under the head " Salaries and Wages ”, Mr. Narong 
has given a figure of Rs. 1,17,000 which comes to about 12 annus per maund. 

Mr. Khaitan. —Yes. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —Begg Sutherlands have given 17 annas per maund. 

Mr. Khaitan. —Yes. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —I have seen figures as low as 7 annas and 10 annas. 

Mr. Khaitan. —7 annas would not be correct. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —In one instance 1 found the figure of 6 annas under 
Salaries and Wages. 

Mr. Khaitan. —I am sure they have made, some mistake. 

Ur. Jain. —They may not be paying their labour. 

Mr. Khaitan. —If they are getting their labour for nothing, then that 
is a different matter. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —Do yoii think 12 annas would bo a fair average? 

Mr. Khaitan. —12 annas would rather be on the low side. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —Mr, Narang has given 12 annus and so also Mysore. 

Mr. Khaitan. —Ul^less a person is working a 500-ton factory, it is difficult 
to say. 12 annas would be on the low side. In any case the “ average 
typical factory ” would be a difficult thing to work. 

T)r, Jain. —What figure would you consider adequate? 

Mr. Khaitan. —I think somewhere near 14 annas would be a very rea.son- 
ablo figure. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —There is another item Repairs and Renewals ”. 
There is a great di,screpaucy under this item. Is 2-71 annas per maund 
given by Begg Sutherland a reasonable figure to take? 

Mr. Khaitan. —They have given 3-05. 

Mr. Bnhimtoola.~~They have given us 8 costings and the average comes 
to 2 annas 9 pies per maund. 

Mr. Cameron. —When I mentioned 5 annas for stores, I find it includes 
repairs and renewals. 

Mr. Rahimtoola.—Both together come to S annas 4 pics per maimd. That 
would be a fair average? 

Mr. Cameron, —^Yes. 

President. —Would it he more correct to put the two together? Is it 
really so difficult to separate? 

Mr. Khaitan. —The Tariff Board have insitited on keeping renewals and 
repairs separate. It is better to talce repairs and renewais separately, 
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because it is a very important item in the Svigar industrs', more so than 
in any other industry. At the end of the season we must have repair* 
and renewals in the case of a sugar mill, whereas in a cotton mill, we 
might sometimes ignore it in one particular year. 

President. —On the other hand, so much has been spent on repairs and 
renewals that depreciation ought to be less. 

Mr. Khaitan. —That is a different thing. In our “ repairs and renewals ” 
we include such items as cleaning the pipes. It must be done; at the same 
time, pipes do depreciate. Cleaning the pipes and making the joints per¬ 
fect do not take away the depreciation. 

President. —Not altogether. I am not saying that it takes away depre¬ 
ciation. Take, for instance, rollers. 

Mr. Khaitan. —What we are allowed in the income-tax depreciation rates 
is much less than what we have to spend. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —The machinery is not used for over six months in a 
year. 

Mr. Khaitan. —No. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —The depreciation rates are calculated according to the 
life of the machinery. The reason given by the last Tariff Board for lowering 
the rate was that the life of the machinery in increased because the factory 
is not working for more than six months and hence the agents get enough 
time for repairs and renewals, 

Mr. Khaitan. —Perhaps you have not taken into account the fact that 
in the case of the sugar mill the wet process eats up the pipes and other 
machinery much more quickly , than in a cotton or jute mill. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —I am now* talking of the rates fixed by the Income-tax 
Department. 

Mr. Khaitan.—The rate fixed by the Income-tax Department in the 
case of a sugar mill is certainly not on the high side. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Do you mean 6^ per cent, for machinery? 

Mr. Khaitan.—The rate of 6i per cent, is not prescribed as an average. 
It is 7i per cent, in some case and 10 per cent, in some others. 

Mr. Bahimtoola.—For sugar mills and flour mills, the income-tax rate 
is 6i per cent, for depreciation. 

Mr. Khaitari. —The question was being investigated recently and there 
must have been a change. Of per cent, is certainly not on the high side 
on rollers and other things. We have to incur more expenditure on crys' 
tallisers, for in.stance. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —As regards the “ miscellaneous ” item, I find that 
2'21 annas per maund is the average for the Begg Sutherland group. The 
rates for water and lighting dilfer in different cases. In some cases it is 
nil. 

Mr. Cameron. —In the majority of cases, they provide their own water 
and lighting. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —There are two miscellaneous items, one under ” over¬ 
head ” and another under “ manufacture ”. 

Mr. Cameron. —Stationery will come under overhead- It is a matter 
of accounting how it is shown. You will find a great many things besides 
water and lighting have been included under " miscellaneous 

Mr. Bahim-lnola. —As regards managing agency commission, the last 
Tariff Board calculated it on the basis of 7i per cent, on profit. 

Mr. Khaitan. —That would be dangerously low. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —^In Mr. Narang’s costing .sheet, it is given as R.s. 500 
a month. 

Mr. Khaitan. —That must be monthly allowance. 
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Mr. Bahhntoola. —The managing agency commission as such is not shown 
in Mr. Narang’s sheet whereas in Begg Sutherland’s statement it is Ra. 18,000 
to Rs. 20,000 and for Belapur Rs. 20,000 on the seasons production. 

Mr. Khaiian. —I think that the average of all recent flotations in the 
country will show that the remuneration of managing agents is 10 per cent, 
on profit plus office allowance. 

Mr, Itahimtoola. —Office allowance is included in the agents commission. 

Mr. Khaitan. —I am speaking of new companies flgated in the last 
eiighteen months. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —There is a tendency in recent times to have Managing 
Directors in place of agents. 

Mr. Khaitan. —So far as new flotations are concerned, they have all 
managing agents. The remunerations for managing agents is 10 per cent, 
on the net profits plus an olffice allowance, which goes to the managing 
apents, varying from Rs. 500 to Rs. 2,000 a month. I am not talking of 
sugar mills only. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —You think 10 per cent, on profit. 

Mr. Khaitan. —Managing agents get 10 per cent, on net profits. We 
are asking for 10 per cent, on the block capital on the gross profit. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —The managing agency allowance ought to be calfcu- 
lated after deducting 'depreciation. 

Mr. Khaitan. —We personally think that it is a great mistake made in 
the Indian Companies Act w’here it is said that depreciation ought to bo 
deducted before calculating the managing agent’s income, but still it is 
there in the Act. It is being cured by the minimum pnovision that is 
permitted under the Companies Act. 'The Managing Agents’ commission 
is never calculated after deducting depreciation. There may not be suffi¬ 
cient profit for depreciation. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —With regard to the block capital you state that 
Rs. 17,85,000 is the amount ret^uired for a mill of this size. 

Mr. Khaitan. —For a mill of what capacity? 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Crushing .500 tons per day. 

(Sir Vijaya. —The figure was made up by one of our members. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —I think the figure is on the high side. Begg Suther¬ 
land’s have given us Rs. 15,90,000, That would be correct I think. 

Mr. Khaitan. —For a mill of 500 tons capacity, it should be Rs. 16 lakhs. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —What do you think would be required for a reasonably 
well equipped factory? 

Mr. Khaitan. —It would he difficult to say off-hand. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —The last Tariff Board adopted a unit of 400 tons and 
took 13i as the Blqck Capital. 

Mr. Khaitan. —Including the cost of construction. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Including everything. 

Mr. Khaitan. —^In 1933-34. 

President. —^Before the recent rise in prices. 

Mr. Khaitan. —Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola.' —I think the figure suggested by Mr. Khaitan tallies 
with the figure given by Begg Sutherland’s. 

Mr. Khaitan. —I am talking of a sulphitation factory. A carbonatation 
factory would cost more. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —As regards the carbonatation factory, I am told that 
it would cost Rs. 60,000 more, 

Mr. Khaitan. —I think there is some mistake. 

Mr. -Bahimtoola. —Would you agree to this that the additional cost in 
a carbonatation factory would be about'4 to 5 annas a maund? 



Mr, Khaitan. —That is my information, 

Mr, Itahimtoola, —The earbonatation factory sugar would also fetch a 
higher price to that extent. 

Mr. Khaitan. —My information ia that the cost of manufacture of a 
carbonatation factory would be 5 to 6 annas higher. Formerly they used 
to get a price for their sugar which was higher than 5 to 6 annas but 
nowadays they are getting 6 to 6 annas only more. 

Mr, Itahimtoola. —They are getting a higher price. 

Mr. Khaitan. —Yes. but not as much as before. 

Mr. Itahimtoola. —What would you put it at? 

Mr. Khaitan. —^About 5 to 6 annas. 

Mr, Itahimtoola. —They don’t get that. 

Mr. Khaitan. —I am talking of the general conditions. There is somo 
mistake when you say that the establishment of a carbonatation factory 
costs only Rs. 50,000 more. 

Mr, JtaJiimtoola. —That is what they say, 

Mr. Khaitan. —Generally the cost of a carbonatation factory is 10 per cent, 
more if it is done initially than that of a snlphitatiou factory. Jiut if it 
is done later, that, is, if a sulphitation factory is converted into a carbonata¬ 
tion factory, then the cost will be more than 10 per cent. 

Mr. Kahiintoola. —^Tlie conversion figure is very much less. The conver¬ 
sion cost of a 1,000 ton factory is Rs. 1,50,000 and that of a 500 ton factory 
Rs. 1,00,U(X). 

Mr. Khaitan. —If I gue.s,s rightly, the person who has given the cost 
of conversion does not know yet the final amount because the conversion 
in his case is not yet complete, 

Mr. Bahinitoola. —I am not talking of that case. I have been, told 
that the cost of conversion of a 600 ton factory is a lakh of rupees, 

Sir Vijayu. —Rs. 1,00,000 for a 500 ton factory and Rs. 2 laklis for a 
1,000 ton factory. 

Mr. Itahimtoola. —That figure has since been modified. One thing has 
been brought to our notice during our inquiry that the factories which 
have sulphitation process have, by the use of some filtroid, been able to 
make the quality of sugar equivalent to that of a carbpnatation factory 
sugar. 

Mr. Khaitan. —The difficulty is that we do not know about the keeping 
quality. 

Mr. Bahirntoola. —Do you know whether there are some factories which 
have got that adjustment? 

Mr. Cameron. —As regards the actual process of manufacture every che¬ 
mist has his own idea of what he calls ‘ control ’—proportion of lime, etc. 
Tliat mainly accounts tor the variation. Some sulphitation factories do 
produce a quality of sugar equal to that of a carbonatation factory, 

Mr, Bahirntoola. —There are one or two questions with regard to the fair 
selling price which have been raised by your association. One i.s with regard 
to quality. You want an adjustment of 8 annas in that respect and another 
adjustment which you require is on the ground of freight. I would like to 
deal with both of them separately. With regard to quality sugar generally 
po.sse.sses 5 intrinsic qualities, viz., colour, grain, lusture and keeping 
quality. 

Mr, Khaitan. —Another is uniformity of grain. 

Mr. Bahirntoola. —include that under grain. We have been told that 
as far as Indian sugar is concerned, the quality has improved to the extent 
of 60 per cent, in respect of grain and colour. Would that be a correct 
statement? 

Mr, Khaitan. —I cannot follow what you mean by 50 per cent. 



Mt. Bahimto<da.-^l mean that 60 per cent, of the sugar produced in 
India would be more or less equal to Java sugar. 

Mr. Khaitan, —If you mean that 60 per cent, of the sugar produced in, 
India is equal to Java eugar it is not correct. 

Mr. Eahimtoola. —Is it not correct in respect of colour and grainP 

Mr. Khaitan. —About 2 per cent, would be equal to Java sugar. 

Dr. Jain. —^You are, I think, having in your mind not only grain and 
colour but other things as well, 

Mr. Eahimtoola. —I want to know the percentage of improvement which 
has taken place in comparision with Java in those two points. 

Sir Vijaya.—yfa can say that 3 factories produce sugar comparable to 
Java’s in every respect. 

Mr. Eahimtoola. —It cannot be that the whole of their production would 
be equal to Java’s. 

Mr. Khaitan. —But they produce a quality which may be said to be, 
equal to Java’s. 

Mr. Eahimtoola. —On what ground would you base the difference of 
8 annas per maund to be allowed over and above the cost of manufacture? 

Mr. Cameron. —The vast bulk of Indian sugar is not fully up to the 
Java standard in such matters as lusturc, uniformity of grain: over and 
above that Java sugar has for many years enjoyed a reirutation in India 
and as a result Indian sugar has to be sold at a lower price, nod one 
knows from other industries that when there is a tendency for ii commodity 
to be regarded as “ cheap ” it is difficult to command an eqxial price for 
a long time. Java and Indian sugar did not come into direct competition 
in those days as Java was sold from the ports and factory sugar was sold 
from the factories and you cannot have the two things selling at a com¬ 
parable price. 

Mr. Eahimtoola. —^When did they actually come into competition? 

Mr. Khaitan. —I have got the import figures. It started partly in 
1933-34 and partly in 1934-35, 

Mr. Eahimtoola. —If you take 1933-34 there was a price difference of 
Rs. 2 between imported sugar and Indian sugar. 

Mr. Khaitan, —I think what you are comparing is f.o.r. factory price 
with the o.i.f. import price including duty. Then there would be a lls. 2 
difference. 

Mr. Eahimtoola. —Can you give me an idea of what was the price of 
Indian sugar at Calcutta in 1933-34 as compared with imported sugar? 

Mr. Khaitan. —Rs, 2 is correct if the difference is between Java sugar 
price at the port and «a!-factory price. In the Calcutta market the differ¬ 
ence will be a little more. The freight would have to be added. 

Mr. Eahimtoola. —My point is this: there has been a difference in 
quality apart from freight between Indian sugar and imported sugar in 
|the past when there was competition. Could you give roe some prices 
during that period either at Calcutta or Bombay? 

Mr, Khaitan.~Yea. _ We will give you for 1933-34 and 1934-35. But the 
8 annas that we want is the difference which is really needed assuming that 
both qualities are equal. Java sugar has a large amount of reputation in 
India; it comes with better goodwill than the Indian sugar does and there¬ 
fore Indian sugar has to be sold at a lower rate in order to capture the 
market from Java. 8 annas is not much. 

Mr. Eahimtoola.—JndiaTi sugar has already captured most of the Indian 
(markets. 

Mr. Khaitan. —Not absolutely pucca. 

Mr. Eahimtoola. —If you see the imports you will find that 15,000 tons 
were imported through the Kathiawar ports and 14,000 tons were imported 
this year into British India. I am told that out of the 30,000 tons about 
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3,000 to 4,000 tons are siigarcandy which is not shown separately; and. there 
are also other class of sugar which form a quite special class which are 
made in refineries in Java; and there is also cube sugar. 

Mr. Khaitan. —That is a very small amount. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Is it not a fact that most of the sugar that is coming 
is of special quality? 

Sir Vijaya. —The bulk of the sugar imported is “ Java white ”, 25 Dutch 
Standard. 

Mr. Khaitan. —If we offer sugar which looks like Java sugar and if, the 
price difference is only 4 annas, then people will prefer to buy Java sugar 
but if the difference is 8 annas then they would buy Indian sugar. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Is it not a fact that at present the difference is between 
Rs. 3 to Rs. 4 per mannd and still Java sugar is coming in for a special 
class of consumers? 

Mr. Cameron. —But to a negligible extent. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —With regard to freight, what percentage of sugar 
produced in United Provinces and Bihar is consumed in the internal 
markets ? 

Mr. Vijaya. —The percentage of sugar coming from United Provinces to 
Calcutta is 3-2; Bombay 4-5; Karachi '95; Madras -83. Prom Bihar it is— 
Calcutta 16’6, Bombay 3-2, Karachi -38 and Madras 3‘3. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Percentage of the total in'oductionP 

Sir Vijnya. —Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —What about the internal markets of Bengal and 
Bombay ? 

Sir Vijaya. —As a matter of fact we saw in the godowns of Poona a lot 
of Buland and Baza sugar, but that would go direct via Dhpnd and 
Manmad. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —What is the total production of United Provinces and 
Bihar? 

Sir Vijaya. —Figures for 1935-36 are as follows: — 

United Provinces—530,000. 

Bihar—260,200. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Supposing imported sugar is allowed to come in to-day, 
the bulk of the production of sugar produced in Bihar and United Provinces 
will be automatically protected as far as the internal markets are concerned, 
because the Indian sugar has got the advantage of freight in those markets 
over imported sugar. For instance, suppose imported sugar comes to 
Cawnporc; in tliat case Indian sugar will have advantage over imported 
sugar. 

Mr. Khaitan. —It is in very few markets that there would be automatic 
protection. The freight structure is like this: freight is fixed to the ports 
of Madras, Bombay and Karachi and then in internal markets we have 
got to pay freight which is equal to the freight to Madinas pins freight from 
Madras to the internal station. 

Mr. Bahimtoola.—het us take one of the big markets in India, say 
Rawalpindi, or Amritsar, or Delhi. Are these the markets where the bulk 
of the production of United Provinces and Bihar factories goes? 

Mr Khaitan.—Vnleas United Provinces and Bihar factories are able to 
sell in Bombay, Madras and the Punjab, they would not be able to dispose 
of their production and the price f.o.r. factory is regulated by what we 
can get in the most distant markets. 

Mr. Bahimtoola.—I am now discussing the question of freight advantage. 
Java sugar comes to Calcutta; from there It has got to go to internal 
markets* Take Burdwan* 



Mr. Khaitan, —On the Enst Indinn Railway a differential rule appliea 
Ud therefore they do not charge a higher freight to Burdwan than they 
charge to Calcutta. 11 the freight to' Calcutta is 13 annas they would 
charge to Burdwan the same rate also. The same rule does not apply to 
all railways. 

Mr, ilahimtoola. —Can you send me a note on the subject showing 
the freight advantage the factories have in those markets as compared to 
imported sugar. 

Mr. Khaitan. —The freight to Poona is the freight to Bombay plus 
the freight from Bombay to Poona. Even for an intermediate station, for 
instance, Bhusaval, the freight from factory in the United Provinces and 
Bihar to' Bhusaval is the freight to Bombay pin* the freight from Bomay 
to Bhusaval. The freight to Bhusaval is neither equal to the freight to 
Bombay nor leas than the Insight to Bombay, but is more than the freight 
to Bombay. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —^Do I understand that in internal markets the factories 
have to pay more frieght than the sugar imported from ports P 

Mr. Khaitan. —That is correct. Our freight is freight to Bombay pin* 
the freight from Bombay to Poona. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —I am informed that within a radius of 200 miles 
factories have a distinct freight advantage, 

Mr. Khaitan. —^Yes. 

Mr. Rahimtoola.—I want to know what percentage of sugar of factorise 
is sold within that radius. 

Mr. Cameron,—"Wo have no figures. It must be small. 

Dr. Jain. —It cannot be very small. 

Mr, Khaitan. —The factories in the United Provinces and Bihar have 
got to send 80 per cent, of their production outside. 

Dr. Jain. —Not outside the radius of 200 miles. That makes all the 
difference. 

Mr. Khaitan. —It might be more than 60 per cent, instead of 80 per 
cent. The figures are given by Mr. 'Srivastava. But that carries us no¬ 
where as to how much sugar is consumed locally. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —If I include in the protection the full freight of 
Bs. 1-1-6 then within the radius of 200 miles, factories will have an 
advantage of 9 annas. 

Mr. Khaitan. —Our rate is f.o.r. factory which is based on the freight 
to the ports. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —I don’t think you have understood my point. My 
{>oint is this: I am not discussing the prices. I am taMng the ?a!r 
selling price which the Tariff Board has to arrive at. You want us to make 
an addition of Rs. 1-1-0 as freight disadvantage against imported sugar. 

Mr. Khaitan. —Quite so. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —If I find that within a radius of 200 miles of the 
factory 60 per cent, of the production is sold and if the freight in that 
radius is less than Ha. 1-1-6, to that ejrtent the factory gains. 

Mr. Khaitan. —But it does not raise tbe price. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —The price is not the point at issue. We are assuming 
-that if protection is successful, you will get the fair selling price fixed 
“by the Tariff Board. 

Mr. Khaitan. —Unless we are able to send the sugar to the port, we 
wont’s get that price. Our price is f.o.r. factory and we have got to send 
It to the most distant markets and we have got to compete with Java 
sugar at the ports and on that sugar we have borne a railway freight which 
works out-to Rs. 1-1-6. Our price is based upon that railway freight 
which we have got to pay. 
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Mr. Bahimtoola. —Your price at tte port will include freight. Rs. 1-1'6 
is the average of all the ports in India but does not take into account 
the lower freight in the internal markets. 

Mr. Khaitaii,. —It includes a large number of internal markets. In 
spite of the freight being over Rs. 2-3d), we mentioned Rs. 1-1-6 for thia 
reason that the difference between Rs. 2-3-0 and Rs. 1-1-6 has to be borne 
hy Java sugar also and therefore so far as Java sugar is concerned, we 
are placed at a disadvantage which is calculated at Rs. 1-1-6. In some 
cases it is slightly more and in some cases slightly less, but the average 
is Rs. 1-1-6. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Would you give us a detailed note on the subject. 

Mr. Khaitan. —But I would submit to you that we won’t be able to 
get consumption figures in different markets. 

Mr. Jlahim,toola.~One factory may say that Amritear is its biggest 
market and another may say Rawalpindi. I want to get an idea of the 
percentage of sale and production of important factories. 

Mr. Khaitan. —A rough calculation has been made by Mr, Srivastava 
as to how much sugar is consumed in different provinces. It is not accurate. 
What we submit to you is this that the price of sugar is f.o.r. factory. 
There can’t be different prices for different destinations. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Except the addition of freight. 

Mr. Khaitan. —There can’t ho a different price. 

Mr. Bahimtoola, —But the prices must differ from market to market 
because of freight difference. 

Mr. Khaitan. —So far as f.o.r. price is concerned, we have got to fix 
one price and that price is fixed on the basi.s of the railway freight to the 
port where It has got to compete with Java sugar. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —It is not based on the cost of production. 

Mr. Khaitan.—Yoxi can take it as selling cost. It does not make the 
slightest difference. F.o.r. factory price can only be fixed on that basis 
and it is necessarily Rs. 1-1-6. Therefore wo ask that that should be added 
in ascertaining what the fair selling price ought to be. 

Ur. Jain. —Would you agree that the more interior you go the greater 
the freight disadvantage to .lava and more the freight advantage to 
Indian factories? 

Mr. Khaitan. —That would bo so. 

Dr. Jain. —With that proposition yon have no quarrel? 

Mr, Khaitan. —I would supplement that proposition by saying that we 
cannot have several .sets of f.o.r. factory prices. 

Dr. Jain —iT appreciate that point. That is obvious, I was trying to 
see the relative advantage and disadvantage. 

Mr. Cameron. —As Mr. Khaitan has been explaining, our point is that 
although geographically as you go more into the interior the freight dis¬ 
advantage against Java increases only in districts adjacent to the factory, 
we have in theory the position that the factory has low freight and Java 
has to pay a higher freight, but owing to the necessities of marketing wo 
are not in a position to take advantage of that. The custom of the market 
is that sugar has to he sold e.T-factory. We do not know at the time the sale 
ia made where it will go. In 99 per cent, of the cases the destination is 
not known. 

Mr. Bahimtoola .—A buyer in Bombay pays the ex-factory price. 

Mr. Cameron. —Let us suppose that a factory sells for the sake of argu¬ 
ment 10,000 bags of sugar delivered ex-factory to a large firm. That firm 
resells to its customers who in their turn resell again. The sugar is actually 
despatched from the factory in lots of 50 or 100 hags or even less to desti¬ 
nations all over the country starting from the factory at Rs, 7. What 
price it is sold at, at various destinations, depends upon the number of 
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hands through which it passes, on the merchants in competition with other 
merchants, so that you may say radiating from the factory you would have 
sugar being sold at cx-factory price plun the freight from the factory. 
What it means is that consumers near the factory got cheaper sugar than 
consumers at a distance. That is exactly what happens. 

Mr. Mahimioola. —The prices prevailing in different markets are 
different. 

Mr. Khaitan. —The price to the consumer is different, but the er-factory 
price is the same. Wo have to take into account the freight to distant 
ports like Madras and Bombay. We have to compete with Java sugar at 
all the ports. In order to reach Madras and Bombay we have to pay 
Rs. 1-1-6, sometimes more and sometimes slightly less. 

Mr. llahlnitnola. —What about the local factories situated in the very 
province? They will get a profit of f) annas in respect of freight. 

Mr. Khaitan. —You cannot grant different rates of protection to different 
factories. It is the United Provinces and Bihar that are manufacturing 
80 per cent. 

Mr, Bahimtoola. —Ye.s, to-day? 

Mr. Khaitan. —You have to take to-day’s position into account. 

Mr. Kakimtaola. —What about the 8 factories in-Bombay? 

Mr. Khaitan. —They are at a distinct advantage. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —The freight from Belapur to Bombay is only 9 annas. 

Sir Vijana. —In these matters you will have to be guided by the most 
distant and not the less distatit markets. 

Dr. Jain. —Freight rates from factories to certain m.arkets are on the 
basis of ports plus the distance to those markets. Does that apply to certain 
parts of India or all over the conntr,vP 

Mr. Khaitan. —Except the East Indian Railway. 

Dr. Jain. —It applies to all other railway.s. 

Mr. Khaitan. —There is another proviso. If the freight at the scheduled 
rate from the factory to the station is less than the freight from the 
factory to the port plus the freight from the port to that station then 
the smaller freight is charged. 

Dr. Jain. —That is a very interesting point. 

Mr. Khaitan. —There are only some stations which come under that 
category. 

Mr. liahimtoohi .—T want to know whether it is pos.sib!e for the factories 
to produce raw sugar during the silent season. 

Mr, Khaita.n. —For export to United Kingdom, not except from Qur, 
because no cane is available. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —As regards the manufacture of raw sugar, the produc¬ 
tion cost is lower and there are certain economies in the proces.s of manu¬ 
facture. 

Mr. Cameron. —It cannot be done except during the cane season. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —You cannot get cane for more than five months. 

Mr. Khaitan. —That is so in the United Provinces and Bihar. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —But I find eome factories crush from about the begin¬ 
ning of October and some factories close as late as end of May. 
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Mr, KAoitan.—Supposing them are 10 factories, 9 factories close down 
and one factory getting its supply from several places goes on for some time, 
t.e,, till the 3rd week of May. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —1 am thinking of the possibility of getting cane till 
the end of May. 

Mr. Khaitan. —Not for all the factories. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —If you want to make raw sugar, would you have to 
stop manufacturing ordinary sugar? 

Mr. Cameron. —We could not make the two side by side in the same 
factory. 

Mr. Khaitan. —It can be done at different periods. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —21 months white sugar and 21 mouths raw sugar. 
Export can only be done if you are able to produce raw sugar during the 
period when cane is available. That means certain factories will have 
to concentrate on this class of sugar, 

Mr. Khaitan. —If we can export we can produce more. We have got 
the capacity for producing more. This year factories won’t start before the 
6 th December. If we could export, then the factories could start earlier. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Three or four points arise out of that. The cost of 
production according to you is Ils. 4 per maund. If you are working during 
the season, you will have to take 5 annas 3 pies per maund as the price of 
cane. 

Afr. Khaitan. —We have not taken the price of cane as 5 annas. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —What price did you take? 

Mr. Khaitan.—i annas per maund. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Do you think that you will be able to get cane at 
four annas? 

Mr. Khaitan .—In Bengal and other places there is no minimum price 
for cane. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —I understand that Madras is going to follow the 
example of United Provinces and Bihar with regard to fixation of minimum 
price of cane. 

Mr. Khaitan. —Just as United Provinces and Bihar Governments can 
permit a lower rate for cane for khandsari sugar, I have not the slightest 
doubt that they will permit a lower price of cane for exports. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —I should like to have more information. Personally 
1 think that with cane at 5 annas 3 pies raw sugar cannot he produced 
economically in this country. 

Sir Vijaya. —Practically all the exporting countries have got two sets 
of prices for exports and for internal consumption. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Not for the raw material. I want to know whether 
factories would be prepared to stop making ordinary cane sugar and manu¬ 
facture sugar not exceeding 96° polarisation. Do you think that the pre.sent 
machinery will be sufficient for the purpose of producing this class of sugar? 

Mr. Khaitan. —I think that the same machinery will do. 

Afr. Bahimtoola. —I don’t think definite investigation has been made by 
the association. 

Mr. Cameron. —From the Association's point of view it is not practical 
politics. The position is that the Government of India have taken a part 
in the International Sugar Conference and as far as we understand there 
is no pos,sibility of export. 
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Mr. Bahimtoola. —You are personally of opinion that expert is possible 
and that Indian factories can make sugar of 96° polarisation, provided India 
is allowed to export. 

Mr. Cameron .—As wo understand that there is no_ chance of export, we 
have not gone into the matter. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —So far as you aro concerned, you have not made any 
sugar of 96° palarisation. 

Mr. Cameron. —^About the possibility of export we have not the slightest 
doubt. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Can you manufacture at an economical price? 

Mr. Khaitan. —Yes. 

Dr. Jain. —Provided some preference is given in the rate of duty. 

Mr. Khaitan. —Yes, provided wp are allowed to send sugar at the Colonial 
rate. 
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(4) Evidence o{ Sir T. VIJAYARAGHAVACHARIAR and 
Mr. T. W. KELSO, representing The Indian Sugar 
Mills Association, recorded at Calcutta on 
Sunday, the 21st November, 1937. 

President, —Before we begin, there is one small point which I want to 
clear up. When you manufacture sugar from cane gur, do you pay the 
excise duty? 

Mr. Kelso. —Yes. 

President. —When do you manufacture sugar from cane gur? 

Mr. Kelso. —We finish the palmyra crop first and a day or two after that, 
wo start on cane gur. 

President. —With regard to the price of palmyra gur what is the lowest 
price which you have actually paid for it? 

Mr. Kelso. —I don’t think that we have ever been below Rs. 17 per candy. 

President. —Will the tappers accept that price now? 

Mr. Kelso. —I doubt it. 

President. —You remember when we discussed with them the question of 
price at Samalkot, they mentioned the figure of Rs. 22. In connection 
with cane, the Tariff Board have to consider the fair price of cane. Similarly 
in the case of palmyra gur, we have to consider what is a fair price to the 
tapper. It is only fair that the tapper should get his share of the benefit 
so to speak of protection. Do you think that on the figures you have given 
Its. 17 is really a fair price? 

Mr. Kelso. —Yes, on the present selling price of sugar. 

President, —Not from that point of view, but from the point of view 
of a man making his living? 

Jfr. Kelso. —1 must admit that ho makes very little out of it—R.s. 4 
or Rs. 6 a month. 

President. —For himself and his family? 

Mr. Kelso. —Yes. In one of the statements we have submitted to you 
we have shown the monthly earnings of a tapper as Rs. 8. 

President. —On what price? 

Mr, Kelso. —Rs. 19-8-0 per candy? 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —What does he make for the season? 

Mr. Kelso. —^Ra. 8 a month. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —That means Rs. 40 for a season of 5 months. 

Mr. Kelso. —Yes. 

President. —That is for the tai^por and his family. 

Mr. Kelso. —Yes. 

President. —His family consists of four peojile. 

Mr. Kelso. —Yes. 

Dr. Jain.—Pa what year does that relate? 

Mr. Kelso. —1936. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —For a family of 4 persons? 

Mr. Kelso .—Yes. 

President. —Looking at the question from the tapper’s point of view 
do you think that it is a fair return? 

Mr. Kelso. —It is not. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Looking to the present price of sugar, the Company 
cannot afford to pay more than Rs. 17 per candy, 

Mr. Kelso. —Yes. 
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Pretident. —There is a difference between the prices of gUr in Samalkot 
or Nidadavol and the prices in Palghat and in Tinnevelly. According to 
that, with Tinnevelly gur you ought to be able to manufacture cheaper. 

Mr. Kelso. —^Yes, if the quality is the same. 

President. —Certain figures have been supplied to us for Tinnevelly about 
the cost of production of gur. There cannot be any very groat difference 
between Tinnevelly gur and Nidadavol gur as both are from palmyra. 

Mr. Kelso. —Quite. 

President. —We understand that in future tho Oomapny will not be 
refining sugar from palmyra gur at Nellikuppam but that it will be done 
at Travancore. 

Mr. Kelso. —That is the idea. 

President. —We understand that in future the Company will not be 
of the difference in the price of raw material. 

Mr. Kelso. —Yea, 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —From Tinnevelly to Nellikuppam the lead is longer 
than it is from Nidadavol to Samalkot, and therefore the coat of transport 
ought to be more. 

Mr. Kelso. —Yea. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —At present Nellikuppam is not taking jaggery from 
Tinnevelly. 

President. —Yes, it docs. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Then we can get the cost from them. 

President. —They did not give us figures because they wore going to 
give it up. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Then we must consider the cost of transport from 
Tinnevelly to Travancore which will be leas because the distance will be less. 

Mr. Kelso. —Yes, 

President. —On an average the distance will be 60 miles. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —That means the cost of transport from Nidadavol to 
Samalkot would be practically the same as from Tinnevelly to Travancore. 

Mr. Kelso. —Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Can you tell us what percentage of production is of 
palmyra sugar at Nellikuppam? 

Mr. Kelso. —No. I have never been in Nellikuppam. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —What percentage of cane gur is crushed at Samalkot? 

Mr. Kelso, —When we do get, it is 10 per cent. But we do not got it 
every year. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —That sugar is manufactured separately and kept aside. 

Mr. Kelso. —Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Now I would like to go into the question of oo.st of 
raw material. You have stated that the cost of transport and wastage on 
transit is Bs. 9 per ton. 

Mr. Kelso. —Buying charges at the buying centre plus railage to Samalkot 
plus unloading charges amount to Rs. 9-3 per ton. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Allowance for loss of weight due to runnings is 13 
per cent., is it not? 

Mr. Kelso. —Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —That will be about Rs. 11 per ton. 

Mr. Kelso, —Yes, for Runnings and Wastages. 

fifr. Bahimtoola. —Having regard to the recovery, I think that li maunds 
of jaggery would produce 1 maund of sugar, 

Mr. Kelso. —Yes, li maunds of drained jaggery. 
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Mr. Bahimtoola. —The price of Rs. 44 per ton for the runnings is correct, 
is it not? 

Mr. Kelso. —Rs. 44*8. 

President. —Do you allow any credit for runnings? 

Mr. Kelso. —Yes, Rs. 10 per candy. 

Mr. Itahimtoula. —If you take the cost of palmyra jaggery at Rs, 17-8-0 
per candy it will be Rs. 2-15-0 per maund. 

Mr. Kelso. —Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —If we take the cost at Rs, 13 per candy, it would be 
about Rs. 2-2-0 per maund. 

Mr. Kelso. —Roughly. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —If we fake the cost at Re. 19 it would be about Rs. 3-3-0. 

Mr. Kelso. —Yea. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —With regard to the capital invested, I find it is 
given in the “Capital”, under The Deccan Sugar and Abkari Co. This 
is the Company, which manufactures sugar from palmyra jaggery. 

Mr. Kelso. —yes. We have also got a distillery and a confectionery. 

ilfr. Bahimtoola. —Under the same Company? 

Mr. Kelso. —Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtoolq. —Therefore; the capital is meant for all. 

Mr. Kelso. —Yes. \ 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Originally the company was started for the purpose of 
manufacturing palmyra sugar. 

Mr. Kelso. —Yes, 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —The original capital was about R.s. 8 lakhs and it was 
later extended. The gross capital to-day is Rs. 29 lakhs. 

Afr, Kelso. —^The Distillery was started shortly after the factory. The 
Confectionery was a recent addition. 

Mr. Bahimtoola.—-The reserve fund including depreciation comes to about 
Rs. 37 lakhs. I think that the gross block would contain some of these 
items, 

Mr. Kelso.- —I have no knowdedge of these things. I am purely concerned 
with the manufacturing side. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —When it was started, it was started purely as a 
palmyra sugar manufacturing concern. 

Mr. Kelso. —Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —You work for about 285 days. 

Mr. Kelso. —9J months. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —The production is 195,368 maunds. 

Air. Kelso, —For the last three years. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —^The recovery is 6637 per cent. 

Mr. Kelso. —That was the recovery in 1936. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —The recovery front cane jaggery is 66 to 68 per cent. 

Mr. Kelso. —Yes, if it is very good cane jaggery. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —1 candy is equal to 500 lbs. or 6 maunds. 

Mr. Kelso. —Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —The only thing I have to ask you now is the cost of 
manufacture. First of all let me ask you whether the co.st of manufacturing 
sugar either by means of palmyra" jaggery or cane jaggery will be the 
same. 

Afr. Kelso. —The cost of manufacture of sugar from the two jaggeries 
would be exactly the same. I have never crushed cane and so I cannot 
tell you about that. 
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Mr. Bahimtoola. —You are not aware of the working of the factory ai 
KcHikuppam. 

Mr. Kelso. —No. 

Mr. liahimtoola. —Are those costings based on canel* 

Mr. Kelso. —Yes. 

Mr. liahimtoola. —Wliich are your markets for sale? 

Mr. Kelso. —Within 200 miles north and south of the factory. It is 
mostly in the north as far as Vizagapatam and up to Bobbili. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —You realise the price which vacuum pan factories realise 
in these markets? 

Mr. Kelso. —Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Or on an average 2 to 3 annas more sometimes? 

Mr. Kelso. —Probably 2 annas a hag more. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —If we grant protection to the Indian sugar industry 
that will also protect palmyra sugar? 

Mr. Kelso. —Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Suppose the Board arrive at a figure of Re. 8 to Rs. 9— 
as the fair selling price of sugar and though to-day you realise only 
Rs. 7-12-5 per maund, you would be able to get that price for your sugar? 

Mr, Kelso. —Yes. It will depend on the price of incoming sugar from 
other markets. 

Mr. Bahimtoola.-—I have gone into the statement of the cost of manufac¬ 
ture given by a refinery and I find that the cost is Re. 1-10-7 per maund. 
Your cost is rather on the high side because there are three concerns and 
constings of overheads are thcoritical? Did you purchase the material at 
Rs. 19 or Rs. 17 per candy in 1936? 

Mr. Kelso .—Rs. 19-8-0 per candy of 600 lbs. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —And your cost of raw materia! was Rs. 5-14-11P 

Mr. Kelso.—Yes. \ 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —What is your figure including overheads? 

Mr. Kelso .—Rs, 9-0-5 is the total cost. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —If we deduct Rs. 6-14-H it comes to Rs. 3-1-6 as 
against Rs. 1-10-7 that we have been able to get. Oould you give us a 
statement, on the lines of the one given by Begg Sutherlands, for your 
Samalkot factory? 

Mr. Kelso. —It would be diflRcuIt to give you so liberally as they have done. 

Mr. Bahinhtoola. —We can give you the details of the statorneut and you 
might just let us know something as near to it as possible so that we may 
know where the difference lies. 

Mr. Kelso. —The capacity of the plant may make a difference. Ours is 180 
candies a day, i.e., 40 tons against 70 tons. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Do you get sufficient amount of palmyra jaggery for 
the whole of the period? 

Mr. Kelso. —We have no difficulty; we have had sufficient for about 8 
months working for the last 3 or 4 seasons. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —I suppose your figures also include depreciation? 

Mr. Kelso. —Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —And interest on working capital? 

Mr. Kelso. —Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —What was the capacity of the Travancore factory? 

Mr. Kelso.—It is very small; I think it is very much smaller than 
Samalkot. 

Mr. Bahimtoola.—In a note supplied by your Company it is stated that a 
certain quality of paim.vra jaggery is consumed locally. What would be the 
percentage approximately? 
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Mr. Kelso.—SO per cent, is refined and 20 per cent, passes on to direcv 
consumption. 

President. —To what do you attribute the difference in price between 
Tinnevelly jaggery and West Godavari jaggery ? 

Mr. Keh*. —There are more tappers there^nd tapping is their main source 
of income. 

Mr, Bahimtoola. —You state in your letter that you allow 1 per cent, for 
wastage. Is that before it is drained? 

Mr. KeUo. —That is before it is drained—in transit and in storing. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Is the jaggery stored for about 7 months? 

Mr, Kelso. —For at least five months. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —And the runnings you sell to your distillery ? 

Mr. Kelso. —Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —The figure that you have given is about Bs. 10 per 
candy? That is what you have realisf^ from the distillery? 

Mr, Kelso. —Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Would you get that price if you sold it outside? 

Mr. Kelso. —We doubt if we would. But I do not know what the market 
rate is. 

President. —Interest on working capital is rather high. 

Mr. Kelso. —I have no knowledge of these things. These are dealt with 
by the head office. • ’ 

Presidents —It is high in comparison with the interest on working capital 
in ordinary vacuum pan factories. Why should the working capital be much 
higher than in Nellikuppam? 

Mr. Bahimtoola.-^lhe managing agency charges are also very high. 

President. —I understood from Sir William Wright that the whole business 
was so mixed up that the allgcation for managing agents was rather arbitrary. 

Mr. Kelso. —^Yes. 

Mr. Bxhimtoola.~Ra. 9-0-5 is your total cost? 

Mr. Kelso. —Yea. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —If I exclude depreciation, interest on working capital 
and managing agency charges, what will be the balance? 

Mr, Kelso. —Bs. 7-14-8. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —If I exclude from Bs. 7-14-8 the cost of raw material 
(Bs. 5-14-11) how much will that be? 

Mr, Kelso. —Bs. 1-15-9. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —That is pure manufacturing charges. 

Mr. Kelso. —There are one or two other sitiall items such as Directors'' 
fees, Auditors’ fees, rates and taxes and insurance. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Yes we have included them. If we deduct the cost of 

raw material from Bs. 7-14-8, it comes to Bs. 1-16-9. 

Mr. Kelso. —Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola.—Pinye you got anything like the selling expenses? There 
again I find it is high as compared with your own factory at Nellikuppam. 
The figure given by the Samalkot factory is 2 annas 2 pies. 

Mr. Kelso.—It must be under one of the other headings. ‘ Selling 
expenses ’ is 1 anna 8 pies. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —There it is reduced by 0 pies. 

Mr. Kelso. —Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —^What was the figure for lo®'-'' 

Mr. KeUo. —2 annas 2 pies. 


ly 


X 
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Mr. Bahimtoola.—li we take Rs. 9-0-5 and deduct the cost of raw material 
which is Rs. 5-14-11, the total manufacturing charges inclusive of overhead 
come to Rs. 3-1-6. 

Mr. Kelso .—Yes. 

Mr. liahimtoola .—When you send your statement, I want you to compare 
tliat with the statement supplied by the Nollikuppam Factory and point 
out the differences. 

Mr. Kelso .—Yes. 

Dr. Jain. —There is just one point I want to clear up. You stated in 
1936 you were paying Rs. 19-8-0 per candy for jaggery. 

Mr. Kelso .—Yes. 

Dr. Jain ,.—What that inclusive of middleman’s charges.? 

Mr. Kelso .—Yes. 

Dr. Jain. —So that the tapper got Rs. 17-8-0 pel candy. Its. 2 is stated 
to he middleman’s charges. 

Mr. Kelso. —Rs. 2-8-0. 

Dr. Jain. —He got Rs. 17 net. 

Mr. Kelso. —Yes. 

Dr. Jain. —If the excise is taken off and at present prices of sugar, what 
would you be able to give to the tapper? 

Mr. Kelso. —There is no excise. 

Dr. Jain. —I am trying to clear up this point. Really the amount which 
is paid to the tapper will depend upon the pripe'of sugar irrespective of 
the excise being taken off or not taken off. 

Mr. Kelso.—We will not he able to pay lower than Rs. 17-8-0. If we 
pay less we won’t be able to get the material. 

Dr. Jain .—Tapper will not be able to get more than Rs. 17-8-0 inclusive 
of middleman’s charges. 

Mr. Kelso .—No. 

Dr. Jain.—-The benefit of protection will depend on the increase in the 
price of sugar. 

Mr. Kelso .—Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola .—Percentage cost of gar on total cost is 65 73. 

Mr. Kelso .—Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola .—The Company at Travancore has got a capital of Rs. 20 
lakhs. Also intends to include some other subsidiary industries. 

Mr. Kelso .—Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola .—When you buy the cane jaggery which you use to a 
certain extent—sometimes as much as 10 per cent.—the price you pay for 
cane jaggery would be about Rs. 3 a maund. 

Mr. Kelso .—That was the price this year. 

Mr. Bahimtoola.—1937 P 

Mr. Kelso .—Yes. 

Afr. Bahimtoola. —What was the price last year? 

Mr. Kelso .—Rs. 4/3 per maund last year. We were unable to-puichaso 
in 1935. 

Mr. Bahimtoola .—This year you were able to purcase at Rs. 3. 

Mr. Kelso .—Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola .—Supposing you don’t get palmyra jaggery, would you 
be able to get sufficient quantity of cane jaggery? 

Mr. Kelso .—No. It depends entirely upon the price of j.aggeiy in the 
market. In 1935 the price was high. As the price was lower dur ing iho last 
two years we were able to buy. 
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Mr. Bcihimtoola.—l want to know what price you would be able to pay 
if you purchased cane jaiggery in preference to palmyra jaggery. 

Mr. Kelso. —We are enable to get cane jaggery. 

Mr. Bakimtoola. —Supposing you get both the cane jaggery and the palmyra 
jaggery, at what price you would prefer the cane jaggery as against palmyra 
jaggery. 

Mr. Kelso—I hare to work thkt Out. The working cost will remain 
the same. 

Mr. Eahimiaola. —Bow many maurids of cane jaggery yon would require to 
make one maund of sugar? 

Mr. Kelso. —The outturn will be the same. 

Mr. Bahimtnola. —You say li maunds of palmyra jaggery would be required 
to make one maund of sugar. 

Mr, Kelso. —The same quantity will be required. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —The price of cane jaggery is Rs. 2-15-0 and palmyra 
jaggery is Rs. 3. The cost of raw material would he practically the same 
except that there will be no running and no wastage in transit. 

Mr. Kelso. —There will be no wastage in transit in the case of cane jaggery. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —And the transport charges would be the same. 

Mr. Kelso. —Wu don’t pay the transport charges. We buy it at Rs. 3 
landed in factory. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Would ono per cent, be the wastage? 

Mr. Kelso. —Yes. 

Mr. BahimtoSla. —There will be no runnings. 

Mr. KeUn. —No. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —To that extent cane jaggery will be cheaper? 

Mr. Kelso. —Yes. 

Preaidenl.—What was the price of cane jaggery in previous year? 

Mr. Kelso.—The price in 1930 was Rs. 4-3 per maund and the price 
quoted in 1036 was Rs. 5-8 per maund. 

President. —Rs. 3 per maund was the lowest? 

Mr, Kelso.—yen. 

President. —When was that? 

Mr, Kelso. —This year. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —What was the price of gur at Cawnpore? 

Sir Vijaya. —Rs. 2-8-0. 

President. —Eating gur is Rs, 2-6-9. 

Sir Vijaya .—Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —What happens to the gur that is produced at Palghat? 

Mr. Kelso. —In the past it was sent to Nellikuppam. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Does the Nellikuppam factory manufacture sugar out 
of palmyra jaggery? 

Mr. Kelso.—Vp till now they have been. 

Mr. Bahim-toola. —The price there is lower. It is Rs. 16. 

Mr. Kelso. —Yes. They take more from Tinnevelly than from Palghat. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Even in Travancore I find from the figures they produce 
10,000 candies. 

Mr. Kelso. —Yes, in Travaneore itself. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —The cost of that will be much lower. 

Mr. Kelso. —Yea, at Thuckalay. 

l2 
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THE EAST INDIA DISTILLERIES AND StlGAR FACTORIES, 
LIMITED. MADRAS. 


Evidence of Sir WILLIAM WRIGHT and Mr. A. McAUSLAN 
recorded at Madras on Thrusday, the 8th July 1937. 

President. —Sir William Wright, you are a partner of Messrs. Parry 
and Oonipany and Messrs. Parry and Company are the Managing Agents of 
the Nellikuppam and Samalkot Companies, is that a correct statement? 

Sir William. —Yes, actually Director of a Limited Company. 

President. —Judging by the prospectus in newspapers, I gather that you 
are also a Director of the Company in Travancore. 

Sir William.—Yes. 

President. —Are Messrs. Parry and Company Managing Agents? 

Sir William. —Yes, under another name, Secretaries and Treasurers—in 
effect Managing Agents. 

President. —In fact you are now a Director of three Companies producing 
sugar P 

Sir William. —Yes. A 

President. —You have given us a very full ani valuable note on the subject 
and I do not propose to waste time by going through the points which yon 
have made perfectly clear, but there are just a few points which myself and 
my colleagues would like a little further elucidation. There are one or two 
points on which I would like to have your opinion. First of all we shall 
deal with sugar manufacturing side and then take up the palmyra sugar 
industry. We notice that you have in recent years reduced your own culti¬ 
vation very considerably. What is the reason for that? 

Sir William. —Wo are unable to produce cane as cheaply as the ryot. 

President. —Even allowing for the fact that with better cultivation you get 
.better results. 

Sir William. —We have to rent land and we regard the rent as really, 
the ryot’s profit of producing cane, and so we bad to reduce the acreage. 
Of course they don’t have the overheads we have—I mean supervision. 

President.—Do you find that under this new arrangement by which you 
buy a major portion of your cane, you get a satisfactory quality of cane, as 
good as before? 

Sir William. —Yes. 

President. —In some factories that we visited, the tendency has been the 
other way to undertake more cultivation rather than less.. 

Sir William. —If it is possible to obtain large blocks of land in the vicinity 
of the factory, we would probably wish to see what we could do in the way 
of cultivation of our own cane, but it is quite impossible to get anything 
more than one or two acres. 

President. —The difficulty being due to the fragmentation of holdings. 

Sir William. —Yes. On that particular point we prepared a very short 
note which we thought might be helpful. (Handed in). 

President. —Coimbatore experts lay considerable stress and they have very 
great hopes of Oo. 419. You have just begun experiments with that cane. 

Mr. McAuslan .—Yes, since two years we have been experimenting. 

President. —What is your experience of it so far? 

Sir William. —The average yield was 42'85 tons oyer three seasons. 

Mr. McAuslan. —Yes, on smaller plots. 



President. —Then these have excelled the wonder cane of Java, 

Mr. McAuslan. —They are reckoned superior. 

President. —Coimbatore experts think that their cane is definitely superior. 

Sir William, —Yes, Co. 349 we consider as good as Co. 419. 

President.—With regard to this question of yield per acre the Coimbatore 
experts hazarded the opinion with the introduction of these new varieties, 
the cost of production per maund of sugarcane in the tropical region, that 
is Bombay, Madras, Hyderabad and Mysore might be reduced practically to 
the level of the cost of production in the sub-tropical region, viz,, United 
Provinces and Bihar. What is your opinion on that.’’ 

Sir William. —To annas 4 a maund. 

President.—Approximately yes. 

Sir William. —We agree with you. 

President. —Do you think it is possible? 

Sir William. —Yes. 

President. —It will take some time to spread 419 among the ryots. Ho 
thought it would take 5 years and hazarded the opinion that in 5 years 
the cost of production of sugarcane would be the same as in northern India. 

Sir William. —Yes with that outturn. For Co. 281 we have figures here. 
The cost per ton of cane in that variety is just about 4 annas a maund now. 

President. —We also went into the question of fibre content of cane with 
Rao Bahadur Venkatraman. You are no doubt aware that in northern India 
many factories work on bagasse alone. Some even have a surplus and practi¬ 
cally all factories are reducing their fuel bill by improved furnaces and so on. 
In southern India practically all factories use appreciable quantities of fuel 
other than bagasse. Can you account for that? 

Sir William. —The fibre content in our own cane is less than the fibre 
content in the cane in the north whereas there is more sugar in our cane, 
more juice recovery in cane and there is less fuel provided to deal with it. 
We get it both ways. 

President. —The Coimbatore experts suggest that it might be possible to 
have a judicious mixture of canes, some with more fibre content and some 
with less for factories in Southern India with a view to working on their 
own bagasse. What do you think of that? 

Sir William. —That is what we are ourselves aiming at? We are encour¬ 
aging the spread of more than one variety of cane with that idea in view. 

President. —One other thing suggested is—I do not know whether there 
is anything much in it--if you have canes, some with high fibre content- 
thin canes—and others with less fibre content—thick variety—it might prodxice 
some complication in crushing. When you have canes of different thick¬ 
nesses, is there difficulty? 

Sir William. —We have to set our rollers in onr mill to crush different 
thickness of cane, but I don’t think the canes which we hope to deal with 
are going to vary to such an extent in their thickness to make it impossible 
to crush the two canes together economically. 

President. —One of the main economies recently effected in northern 
India is in fuel. 

Sir William. —Yes. 

President. —That is one of the most promising lines in reducing the cost 
of manufacture in the north. 

Sir William. —Yes. 

President. —I will pass on to another point, that is the fixation of cane 
priceg. As you are no doubt aware, cane prices are fixed in two province*. 
United Provinces and Bihar, but not in other parts of India at present 
though the matter has been considered in Madras, and I have no doubt, 
in other provinces. In the United Provinces and Bihat where arrangements 
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nre more or less similar—I do not knpv whether yon know the arrangements 
by wbioh they fix the-price. 

Sir William. —1 know. 

f'resideni.—Supposing it is possible that prices may have to be fixed for 
Madras like other provinces, would you consider that as a satisfactory, 
method P 

Sir William. —Wo would like to start off by saying that conditions in 
Madras are entirely different, because tho sugarcane as a crop competes with 
so many other crops. There is no question of the factory dictating to the 
grower what rate ho is going to pay for his cane. The factory has to compete 
with other crops and the growers are assured of getting an economic price 
for their cane or otherwise they would not grow it. In our own district a 
largo number of ryots who previously were growing cane turned over to 
cotton. Whether it is temporary or whether it is going to continue or 
whether they ore going to use cotton crop in rotation with cane, we do 
not know. Another point which is very very different in Southern India 
as compared with Northern India is that we fix tho price at which wo 
are going to buy our cane when the cane is planted and not at the time of 
harvesting. I think that tho ryot has got so accustomed now to be told 
a year ahead exactly w’hat he is going to get for his crop before he agrees 
to plant the cane that any system of fixing the price as it done in tho 
north will not appeal to them at all. 

President. —Conditions down hora are different to those in the north, 
but it 18 possible that alter all Qovernmeut may think it nBce.ss.ary to fi.x tho 
price of cane. Supposing that was necessa-ry, can you suggest a satisfactory 
basisP For example 1 believe that in Philippines the arrangement is that 
the factory takes 60 per cent, of the price of sugar and tho other .50 per cent, 
goes to tho grower and tho grower simjily gels that proportion of the rcnliscd 
price of sugar. 

Sir William, —Provided a reasonable ratio was fixed, from tho manufac¬ 
turers’ point of view there would bo no objection. In fact wo would priffer 
it to taking the whole of the risk of the market ourselves which wo are 
doing, but I don’t think it would appeal to the ryot, so much so that it 
might endanger the size of tho area under cane. 

President. —Oould you suggevst any other method of fixing the minimum 
price ? 

Sir Willinm., —The only other method, I think, is the method we hiivn 
adopted for some years. Wc fix the minimum price with a sliding sc.ile 
upwards based on tho price of sugar obtained from that particular cane. 
We have put in with our replies to the questionnaire a notice giving the cane 
price and a probable bonus for every rupee rise in the price of sugar above 
tls. 216 VJor ton. In other words the ryots directly benefit from any un¬ 
expected rise in tho price of sugar. It has actually only come into force for 
one year, because our basic rate has been so high. In 1932-3.3 we actually 
did pay bonus when tho price of sugar went up. 

President. —It has been suggested to us in connection with some such 
sj’stom as you have that it is very difficult to be able to determine which 
raiyat brought in which variety of cane and there is a danger of the raiyats 
mixing up different qualities of cane. Therefore it is said that it is very 
diffiinilt to work such a system in practice. Have you found any difficulties 
in that way? 

Sir William. —No. 

President. —How arc you able to distinguish different varieties? 

Sir William.—We have a separate ledger account for every raiyat. We 
know exac.tly what is brought by e.ach raiyat and what variety it is. 

Pre.^hlrn f.—You have not found any difficulty of the laiyat mixing up 
different varieties? 
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iSir Willinm. —No. We were not paying a bonus based on tho variety 
of the cane. We were paying a bonus on wliat was our basic price for 
eaeli variety and the bonus itself was based on the price of sugar. 

President. —If I remember rightly you said something about paying a 
higher price oh account of better qualities. 

Sir William, —'We pay different prices for different canes. Our record is 
complete as to which individual raiyat brought in which variety. 

President. —I aim making the point because in Northern India it was 
suggt'sted that it was almost impossible to work such a system. 

Sir William. —We have it actually working and we have found it sfitis- 
factory. Our different varieties are so unlike each other that it would not 
he possible for the raiyat to pass one for the other. 

President. —Then, that system really depends on the fact that the canes 
are so completely different. 

Sir William. —Quite. Tho easy working of the system is dependent on 
that, hut I can see no difficulty in working the system even if the canes are 
similar. 

President. —A suggestion has been made that if yon have a flat rate for 
the cane, there is no encouragement to the raiyat to grow better varieties 
of cane. That is the basis of that proposal and you realise that. 

Sir William.. —Yes. 

President. —In fact you are paying a bonus for better qualities. 

Sir William. —Yea, for better varieties. 

President. —Have you made any experiments as to wbat wa.s the average 
loss of cane owing to disease in cane brought in? 

Sir William, —We have no figures that W’o would like to put up as reliable. 
We have made efforts to make as close an estimation as possible but we 
do not regard them as reliable (see page 14 of our evidence). 

President. —They are only rough estimates. 

Sir William. —Yes, they are only just an indication. 

President. —With regard to the standardisation of sugar, you would suggest 
a simplification of the standards in the Technological Institute. 

Sir William. —Yes. 

President. —I think you suggest that on page 42. Do you think that it 
would be possible to work on so many standard.s? 

Sir William,. —Do you mean to produce them? 

President. —What I was rather getting at is up to seven years ago when 
most of the sugar in India was imported and sold on Dutch Standards, the 
standards were about three or four. 

Sir William. —There were three or four Dutch Standards actualiy imported. 
Actually the big importer, a house like Ealli Bros., would buy on Dutch 
Standards, but the bazar merchant in South India buys on sample. He 
either bought imported sugar on samples or ho bought a locally manufactured 
sugar on marks which he knew well. 1 don’t think the average sugar dealer 
in South India has ever seen Standard Dutch samples. He would not know 
what they were if he saw them. If you took 1,000, I don’t think that 
two of them would ever have seen Ihitch standards. I know it is quite 
different up in the north where the business is in much bigger hands. 
Generally speaking we are very much nearer to the retailer here. 

Dr. Jain. —Do you mean many qualities came from Java? 

Sir William. —No, I did not mean that. What I said was that the 
average morket dealer in sugar did not buy on Dutch Standards. He did 
not know what a Dutch Standard was. 

Dr, Jain. —Very few qualities came then. 

Sir William. —Yes, very few. 

Ih. Jain.—Things were much simpler in those days. 
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Sir WiHiam.*—Yes. 

President. —I may tell you, looking to the question of marketing, we now 
find that it is necessary to review the history of marketing in the last 
seven years and to point out the change that has come over from the change 
from imported to Indian sugar and how far the change over has contributed 
to the present marketing difficulties. We have not referred the matter to 
individual factories, but we have referred it to the Associations for their 
remarks—the Indian Sugar Mills Association and the Sugar Merchants Asso¬ 
ciation—to see how far the change over has upset the marketing arrange¬ 
ments. Do you think that there is anything in that point particularly? 

Sir William, —As far as South India is concerned, our own arrangements 
by which We market our sugar are just the same as they have always been, 
but when our competitors in South India were importers of Java sugar, 
price variations were nothing like so big as they are at present. At the 
present moment the price of sugar in South India is governed entirely by 
the price in Northern India. The sugar is sent down here and it comes 
down to a very large number of merchants who buy sometimes in compara¬ 
tively small lots from Northern India, and there is not the same possibility 
of holding up the price as there was when the trade was in a comparatively 
small number of hands. 

President, —Did you ever deal in imported sugar at any time? 

Sir William. —I think I may say practically speaking, no, except that 
when we were short of raw material, we used to import raws for refining. 

President. —You have not really been interested in the import trade in 
ithe days when imports were considerably high. 

Sir William. —To such a small degree and at such very long intervals 
that we can really say ‘ no ’. 

President. —I do not know whether you would like this not to hove it 
reported, but we understand that you handle a good deal of the sugar 
trade in South India at present. 

Sir William .—Yes. 

President. —Oould you give us some idea of the arrangements for the 
handling of sugar under present conditions and how they have changed in 
the last 7 years? I rather gather from you that your own arrangements 
have not changed. 

Sir William. —No. 

President. —^Do you handle sugar for several other factories? 

Sir William, —For the Mysore Sugar Company outside the State of Mysore. 
We also sell a certain amount of sugar for a few Northern Indian factories. 
We are in close touch with them. We have just come to an arrangement 
with the Mysore Sugar Company, and the three companies for which we 
ourselves are the managing agents, and two other companies have promised 
to come in, to form a Sugar Marketing Board for Southern India. We hope 
practically all the producers of sugar in the South will come into the Board 
and we will be able to fix prices. 

President. —But I take it that North Indian factories will not come 
into that. 

Sir William. —There is no reason why they should not employ the Board 
to sell their sugar if they want to send it down. Two of them have already 
expressed their wish to do so. 

President. —I gather from your replies that you are generally in favour 
of an All-India Sugar Organisation. Am I correct in that statement? 

.Sir William.~~Yes. 

President.~Tbe Associations will probably deal with that point in general, 
but would you like to say something on that subject? 

Sir William. I don*t think so. We down in South India really do not 
know very much of the conditions in Northern India to be able to express 
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any opinion which will be useful. We would only be able to speak for the 
industry in South India. 

President. —I am afraid I am skipping from one subject to another, but 
the notes have been recorded at different times. I pass to a different subjeet 
now. About the returns which you send to the Technological Institute in 
Cawnpore, I presume you send them regularly. 

' Sir William. —Yes. 

President. —Do you find any difficulty about them? It has been suggested 
in some quarters that they ask for too much of what might be considered 
confidential information. Have you any objection to the present forms of 
returns ? 

Sir William. —Our chief difficulty in supplying information to the Tech¬ 
nological Institute lies in the allocation of overheads because none of our 
companies is a sugar producing company pure and simple. It is easy to 
allocate overheads in the case of a sugar company which is producing sugar 
and sugar alone, but it is very difficult for any company like our principal 
company which produces besides sugar; confectionery, carbonic acid gas, 
spirit and owns a large chemical works and also a large stoneware and pottery 
works. In many cases, the different industries are in the same compound 
and under the same main control. The whole office work is probably done 
in one office and one individual accounting clerk may be working for three 
or four different industries, all owned by the same company. In such cases, 
it is very much a question of taking an allocation which may be quite correct 
one year and quite incorrect another year. 

President.~It is quite arbitrary. 

Sir William. —Yes, to that extent I feel perhaps some of the figures 
which we do supply are not so useful as the figures of a company which 
produces sugar pure and simple. 

President. —Have you any objection to any returns at present called for 
as being apt to give away trade secrets and that sort of thing? 

Sir William. —No. 

President. —You give your recovery rates and the cost of manufacture. 

Sir William. —I don’t think that it is really of any help to anybody 
else if it is known that we get a slightly better or worse recovery than any 
other factory. 

President. —In a few countries, like .4merica, for instance, they have » 
system by which all information is pooled by all factories. The justification 
for that is that if there is protection, the consumer has certain rights and 
by pooling information the general cost of production may be reduced. 

Sir William. —There is nothing secret really in sugar manufacture and 
you cannot prevent another man making sugar by keeping the benefit of 
any knowledge to yourself. 

President, —If one factory knows that another by its side is making a 
better recovery, it will understand at once that something is wrong with 
its methods of manufacture. You have no objection to that, have you? 

Sir William. —No. We go further and say that we are definitely in 
favour of pooling any information that is available. 

President. —That is very interesting. We have heard contrary views ex¬ 
pressed on that point. Of course, the question of zoning does not realty 
arise in Southern India and so we need not touch on that. 

Sir William. —No. 

President. —It is a rather delicate question which yon might not like 
to have recorded and it is for you to decide: Is there much friction between 
producers of sugar and sugar merchants in Southern India? 

Sir William. —None at all. 

President. —In the North, there is a considerable friction. It does not 
arise down here? 



Sir William. —No. 

President. —No doubt you are aware that there has been a good deal of 
controversy over the form of contractP You do not work on that? 

Sir William (ina.wlihle). —^No. In our case a man pays a small deposit and 
when the sugar is received at his station ho pays the full price. 

President. —In practice do many disputes arise between you and mer¬ 
chants as to the quality of the sugar, colour and so on? 

Sir William. —Very few indeed. 

President. —We would like to let us have your views on the question of 
railway freights to South India? 

Sir William. —Our view is that as long as the consumption of sugar in 
South India is approximately double the amount of sugar produced in 
South India, there is no reason at all why railway.s should give special 
facilities by way of cheap freights to factories in the North to send their 
STigar to South India and so force us to accept a lower rate for our sugar. 
This freight advantage does not enable him to sell a ton more sugar in 
Soutli India because the South Indian factories will.anyhow sell the whole 
of their sugar locally. We say there is no reason why railway freights on 
sugar consigned to South India should be cheaper than the cost of moving 
Northern India sugar by sea or any other route to the South. 

President. —Do you have to say anything about the local rates? Do you 
think the local rates for sugar are high in comparison to the rates in the 
north ? 

Sir William. —We are more affected really by the question whether the 
movement of sugar is by rail; or by road. We usually find that railways 
bring down their rates to the level of road transport in order to secure trafiSc. 

President. —Have you any particnlar difficulty about getting wagons? 

Sir Witham. —No. 

President. —In this connection I think you mention the question of open 
trucks for transport of cane. Of course in Northern India that is the 
general practice already. 

Sir William .—At the present moment we are working on an experimental 
basis with open trucks. It is only within the last throe years wo have brought 
in nn,y cane to our factory by rail. 

Presideni. —I now pass on to the question of bye products. Most of your 
molasses, I take it, is used in your distillery? 

Sir William .—Our cane molasses, no. 

President .—You use your palmyra molasses? 

Sir William .—We do use a certain amount of cane molasses. Dut it would 
be impossible to continue refining palmyra jaggery unless we have the bonefit 
of the distillery. 

Pre.sident .—Is the palmyra molasses superior to cane molasses? 

Sir William .—There is nothing in it really. 

President .—To some extent you burn molasses, do you not? 

Mr. MeAuslan. —We do in certain years. 

President .—Is the effect of burning molasses in your boilers detrimental? 
It has been said to us that there is a good deal of corrosion and so on. 

Mr. Mc.imlon .—We have a special molasses furnance. 

President. —How do you dispose of your cane molasses otherwise 

Mr. MLeAnslan. —We sell a certain amount to other distilleries, e.fi., the 
Pondicherry distillery. We use a certain amount in the cane fields. During 
the monsoon period we throw .some away into drains. If we use the right 
time when flood water is running there is not much objection to thxs as 
there is no foul smell. 

President. —Do you find it useful as a manure? 
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Sir William. —We don’t gain anything by it. 

Prenident. —Your pressed mud is better .f" 

Sir William. —We are experimenting on that. 

President. —It has been said that the one remedy is the manufacture 
of alcohol. 

Sir William. —Wo have never considered that point. Mandya is manu¬ 
facturing power alcohol. 

President. —They are using it but they say that it must bo an admixture. 
You have done nothing in the way of export? 

Sir William. —I don’t think we produce enough. To export molasses wo 
require special wagons, special arrangement for pumping at the ports and 
so on. 

President. —As no doubt you are aware, the Indian Molasses Company 
are taking this up question of export of molasses rather seriously and I 
thought the matter might interest you. 

Sir William. —We have not gone into the possibilities of export of 
molasses. Where you get a large group of factories it is an economical 
proposition no doubt. 

President. —I pass now to another question and that is the question 
of confectionery. You are no doubt aware that imports of confectionery on 
the whole have been steadily increasing in the last seven years. That 
.seems rather curious. We were told yesterday that sweets manufactured 
by you are affecting the imports into Madras very considerably in that 
particular line, but the fact remains that confectionery imports are on the 
whole on the increase in India. That seems rather strange considering that 
there is a duty of 50 per cent, with a preference to tho United Kingdom 
of 10 per cent. Can you account for that in any way? 

Sir William. —As far as South India is coiieernod, if you go hack a few 
years you will find that it was the other way and that imports of confec¬ 
tionery have gone down considerably. Import of confectionery however is so 
small that its effect on the sugar industry c.an be ignored and I think if 
the imports are examined you will find that they are confectionery of a very 
much higher cla.ss than it will be possible to manufacture in India or in 
any case economically as at the present moment the demand is different, i.e., 
for less fancy qualities. 

President. —Roughly speaking import of confectionery is in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of 1,600 tons. It was suggested that this might represent a thousand 
tons of sugar. 

Sir William. —That is nothing at all. Wo might almost say corn sugar 
is as much a raw material of confectionery—glucose is not produced in India. 
Madras Presidency alone used to import much more than 1,600 tons of 
confectionery 20 years ago. 

Mr. MeAuslan. —These imports are all specialised. 

Sir William. —As the standard of living goes up there is likely to be an 
increase in the imports of superior confectionery such as chocolates. 

President. —On the other hand very good chocolates are made in India? 

Sir William. —Yes. 

President. —Do you manufacture any loaf sugar at all? 

Sir William. —No. 

President. —Most of the loaf sugar used in India is imported sugar? 

Sir William. —A large quantity comes from Hong Kong. 

President. —Hong Kong is really an importing port? 

Sir William. —Sugar is refined in Hong Kong; there is a very large refinery 
in Hong Kong. It is a British company operating in Hong Kong. 

President. —Where does the raw material come from? 

Sir William.. —I should imagine they buy sugar in Java. 
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Mr. McAmlan, —It is the Taikoo Sugar Company in Hong Kong which 
works on Java raw. 

President,’—Moat of the sugar manufactured in Hong Kong is loaf or 
cube sugar? 

Sir William.-—! should say the whole of the sugar manufactured in Hong 
Kong which is imported into India is loaf or cube. 

President. —Do you manufacture treacle? 

Sir William. —We have tried but the market is limited : we have made 
golden syrup. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —I would like to take the questions one by one so that 
I can get information in addition to what you have given in reply to the 
questionnaire. The factory that you built in 1932, was after the protection. 

Sir William, —Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Did you put in a plant for 300 tons? 

Sir WtMiam.—700 tons. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —What was the block capital required for that? 

Sir William. —We gradually have increased it to 1,000 tons and the block 
capital is Ks. 23 laklis. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Is that for a thousand ton factory including building, 
machinery, godown, electric plant and so on? 

Sir William. —Yes, everything, 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —I wonder whether you have seen the statement of 
Noel Deer given in the Tariff Board Report of 1931. I want to know whether 
prices have since gone up. (Shows a copy of the Tariff Board Report, 
1932). 

Sir William. —It is very difficult really to answer that question because 
there are so many items in Mr. Noel Deer’s estimate which were not in¬ 
cluded in our estimate of coat at all becau.se bungalows and things like 
that were there already. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —I am particularly anxious to know the cost of 
machinery. 

Sir William. —I think we paid slightly less than Mr. Noel Deer’s estimate. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —The last Tariff Board worked it out as Re. 1 per 
maund. 

Sir William. —This estimate of Mr. Noel Deer contemplates a factory 
working 6 months? 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —About 120 days, with a production of about 4,000 to 
4,600 tons per season. 

Sir William. —^We spent Rs. 23 lakhs for a production of 1,000 tons. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Can we say that the price of machinery has gone down 
by about 6 per cent. ? 

Sir William. —^Prices of machinery have gone up considerably recently. 
When we bought our factory in 1932 it was slightly below the estimate of 
Mr. Noe) Deer. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Supposing you want to put up a factory to-day of the 
same capacity what would be the block capital required ; may I put it at 
Rs. 30 lakhs? It would be more than Rs. 23 laklis at any rate? 

Sir William. —Omsiderably more. tWe shall however provide you with 
a statement later on. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —In reply to question 7 (b) you have stated that you 
would put down the economic unit as 1,000 tons crushing capacity, 

Sir William. —Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Whereas in 1930 your representative was of opinion 
that 500 to 600 tons would be an economic unit. 

Sir William. —The opinion we express now is based on experience. 
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Mr. Hahimtoola. —Since the last Tariff Board reported? 

Sir William. —Yes. 

Mr, Bahimtoola. —To-day you think the econotaio unit should be 1,000 
tons? 

Sir William. —That is based on the experience of working a similar 
factory and gradually increasing its siae. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —You sell on the basis of 24 B Indian standard. How 
do you exactly arrive at that standard? 

Sir William. —As the highest standard we can produce, whilst producing 
one quality of sugar only. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —I am only asking you in order to compare this quality 
with the Java quality. Did you take that into consideration? 

Sir William. —^We took into consideration qualities coming from Northern 
India. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —It had nothing to do with the comparative quality 
of Java Sugar? 

Sir William. —No. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —^Can we take that standard as the best standard India 
is able to produce? 

Sir William. —I would not like to say that. It is the best standard at 
the moment which we can produce, producing one quality of sugar. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —How does it compare with the imported quality? 

Sir William. —Slightly larger in grain. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —What about colour? 

Sir William. —About the same. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —And the keeping quality? 

Sir William. —We have never experimented with the keeping .quality. 
We have however never had any trouble with the keeping quality. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Because you have been able to sell all your sugar? 

Sir William.—Yes. 

President .—How does it compare in respect of lustre or brilliance? 

Sir William. —It is rather difficult to say. Java quality has improved 
tremendously during the last 10 years. Speaking from memory Indian 
Standard 24 B is more attractive than the old Java. It is more suitable to 
the South Indian market. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —We asked you about limestone and coal and your reply 
is ‘ No ’. In what respect did you find difficulty? 

Sir William, —We are not well situated geographically. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Is there freight disadvantage? 

Sir William.' —Yes, 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Did you apply to the railway for any concession? 

Sir William, —We get supplies of coal by sea. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —I am considering it from the point of view of limestone. 

Sir William. —We could get it locally, but it is not very convenient to 
get it. 

President. —Your process doesn’t require very much of that. 

Sir William. —No. We import our limestone. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —^Jf you look at page 4, you have given us different 
varieties of cane that were planted by the Cbmpany during the last five 
years, and I find that Fiji B has gone down from 276 acres to 4 acres, 
though the yield has been quite satisfactory. May I know the reason? 

Sir William. —The varieties of cane which we plant are chosen with the 
idea of getting an improved variety. We don’t go on planting with the 
same variety when it is proved that it is suitable. 
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Mr. Bahimtoola. —Oo. 281 is better than Fiji B. 

. Sir William. —It is a more economic cane to grow. Wo get a bigger 
tonnage per acre. POJ. 2878 has only been planted hitherto in trial plots. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Please seo the costs given on page 7 of your replies to 
the questionnaire. Costs were given to us also in 1930 by your firm. Under 
supervision it was Rs. 57-7-4, whereas in 1936-37 it is Rs. 114-14-11. It is 
nearly double. I should like to have your explanation. 

Sir William. —The acreage was getting very much smaller as we stopped 
planting ourselves. 

Mr. Itahimioola. —This is the overhead charge? 

Sir William. —Our supervising staff also assist the ryots generally, but 

of course we make no charge to the ryots. The total cost of supervi.sion 

remains as it is and it has to be divided over a very much .smaller acreage. 
In 1930 we had 300 acres under cultivation and last y^ear we had 100 acies. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —What was the acreage in 1932-33? 

Sir William. —400 acres. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Supervision charges are divided over the area planted? 

Sir William. —We have a man whom we call Cane Superintendent and 

he has an Assistant. His duties are to look after the small acreage where 

we are experimenting and he also has to as.sist the Genera] Manager in 
dealing with the ryots and in advising them and fixing up cane supplies. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Their salaries are put under supervision? 

Sir William. —As a matter of convenience it is allocated under supervi¬ 
sion. It is entirely an arbitrary allocation. 

Mr. Bahimtoola .—^t is 25 per cent. P 

Sir William. —25 per cent, of the actual charge is debited to this account 
and 76 per cent, is debited to the cost of cane purchased from ryots. 

Dr. Jain. —In 1934-35 the area planted was 400 acres and in 1936-36 it 
came down to 150 acres, but the supervision charges rose from Ils. 70 to 
Rs. 78. In 1935-36 the area was 160 acres and in 1936-37 100 acres and 
the supervision charges rose from Rs. 78 to Rs. 114. 

Sir William. —There are certain exceptional circumstances. The particu¬ 
lar cane superintendent might have gone home and wo might have engaged 
another man. 

•Dr. Jain. —I was wondering whether you would bo able to give an expla¬ 
nation for the considerable rise in supervision charges. 

Sir William. —This figure has nothing to do with the cost of growing 
cane. It is entirely an arbitrary allocation of certain expenses wo have 
at Nellikuppam. 

Mr, Bahimtoola. —Which price should we take for the cost of cultivation, 
the price given here or the figure given on pp. 17-18? 

Sir William. —If you take the second total, you get the total cost includ¬ 
ing the fallow charges. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Rs. 328. 

Sir WUliam. —These are all actual figures. Wo would give you the cost 
of supervision as Rs. 35 per acre if wo were cultivating 1,500 acres. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —What we want to know is the fair price to bo paid 
to the grower for the cane and what is actually the condition in the tropical 
area specially in the Madras Presidency, 

Sir William. —The note which we handed you this morning will give you 
the required information. 

Mr. Bahimtoola.^Thore is a very big variation. You have taken the 
average as Rs. 251. What will be the outturn for this total cost per acre? 
It is varying. You have put down the aveiage yield as 21-67 tons on page 2 
of your note. 
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Sir William. —A little further on wo say the yield ought to he 27-2 tons. 
In the one case we are dealing with a specific case of 53 ryots whose 
exixjnditure we hnve been able to check and in the other case it :s an 
estimate of what the whole area ought to produce. 

Mr, Bahimtoola.—It ia Rs. 251 which you have taken a.s the average 
coHt of cultivation. . Does that corre-siiond to 21-57 tons? Are these of 53 
ryots P 

Sir William. —That is right. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —The other one which you want us to consider is Rs. 241 
per acre for dry land and Rs. 149 for wot land with 27-20 tons yield, is 
that correct P 

Sir William.^Yes. 

Mr. llahimtooUi. —Or have you taken tho average as Rs. 215 per acre? 

Sir William. —Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —We can take Rs. 216 ns tho cost of cultivation and 
27-20 tons as tho yield per acre? 

Sir William. —Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —I want to know whether Rs. 216 include supervision 
charges. 

Sir William. —No. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —I understand thait the details are given on page 1 
Rs. 261 comprises all these charges? 

Sir William.—Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola.—Wh&t about fallow charges which arc not shown here? 

Sir William. —The ryot does not allow the land to lie fallow. He grows 
something else. So the fallow charge doesn’t come in. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Is this your cost? 

Sir William.' —That is tho ryot’s co.st. 

Mr. Bahimtoola .—On dry and wet land? 

Sir William.—Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola .—Does that include labour charges? 

Sir William .—Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola .—I find that fallow charges and cutting charges are 
missing. 

Sir William .—They come under harvesting. Fallow, rental and super¬ 
vision are the three charges which arc omitted in comparing with our cost.s. 
The ryot is cultivating his own land and so there is no rental. As regards 
supervision he will provide his own supervision. 

President. —Have you included land assessment? 

Sir William .—Assessment ia included in his rental. 

Mr. Bahimtoola .—What would you add for that? 

Sir William. —Rs. 4 to Rs. 6 per acre. The average would be Rs. 5. 

Mr. Bahimtoola .—Do you consider that as the average for the Presidency? 

Sir William .—We have no information except round about our factory. 

President .—One of tho cane growers in your neighbourhood put down 
the rent as Rs. 60. That is rather an extraordinary figure. land ever 
rented at as. high as Bs. 60? 

Sir William .—No. The highe.st we have paid Rs, 35, You may pay 
that much for the wet land, but not for the dry land. 

Mr. Bahimtoola .—With regard to question 13, you give various fertilisers. 
Are you still experimenting or have you come -to any definite conclusions 
regarding fertilisers? 

Sir William .—We are still experimenting. 
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Mr. Bahimtoola. —Do you get any assistance from Coimbatore or the 
Madras Government in this respect P 

Sir William. —Not in regard to fertilisers. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Do you get canes direct from Coimbator^P 

Mr. MnAualan. —We get canes direct from Coimbatore, but an order 
has now been passed that the setts in future shouid only be purchased 
through the Agricultiyal Department. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Since whenP 

Mr. McAmlan. —18 months ago. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Do you get them after the Provincial Government has 
experimented on the canes or yon just get them when they arrive? 

Mr. McAuslan. —We keep in very close touch with Coimbatore and if 
Rao Bahadur Venkatraman thinks that he has got a variety suitable for 
us, he will let us know. In the past whenever he had a variety suitable for 
us, he arranged to send us setts, but since this new order was passed, ho 
has not sent us any. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —I am asking you what is the period that lapses 
between the receipt of the promising canes for tropical area by the provin¬ 
cial Government and the receipt of the same in your factory for trial. 

Mr. McAuslan. —We have no experience of that os yet. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —In the last 18 months yop have not received any 
oanes from the provincial Government P You have probably not asked for 
them P 

Mr. McAuslan. —We have had so many now varieties under trial in tho 
last two years that we have considered it desirable to reduce the number. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —All these canes came directly from Coimbatore? 

Mr. McAwslon.—Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Have you received any suggestion or advice from tho 
provincial station? 

Mr. McAuslan. —No. 

Sir William Wright. —We would like to bring in a point as regards 
that question and that is we think that the Government Agricultural Depart¬ 
ment can do more by coming to us instead of expecting us always to go 
to them. 

Mr, Bahimtoola. —In what way? For instance, if they find after experi¬ 
ments, trials and selections that a particular variety is a promising one, 
they should write and let you know. 

Sir William. —Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —That is the kind of assistance you would like them 
to do rather than your enquiring every time whether they have got a suitable 
cane for your area. 

Mr. McAuslan. —The positioii hitherto has been quite satisfactory while 
Mr. Venkatraman was issuing new varieties to us direct. But now a new 
order has been issued that new varieties can only be issued through tho 
Agricultural Department to factories. We do not feel that that is right, 
because on our experience we have been equally successful in experimenting 
with new varieties suitable to us as have the local Government farms. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —I put' that question to Rao Bahadur Venkatraman 
and he told me that he would rather like that the promising canes either 
for tropical or subtropical area, should bo tried under local conditions and 
tho best medium to try those canes would be the provincial Government 
farms. At present they are sent there and if they are found successful, 
they are demonstrated to the cultivators and then they are given out. 

Mr. McAuslan. —Did he not say that he was always issuing promising 
Varieties to us direct before? 
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Mr. h'ahimtoota. —In fact, I askod him whether he had any ooniieetion 
with the factories and wliether ho was sending anytliing direct to the 
factories. He said that ho was dealing with provincial Governments and 
he had nothing legally to do with the canes the moment they leave his 
station, 

Mr, McAvslan. —He always maintains his interest in the canes that are 
issued from his station. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —He may he coming and seeing. As at present arranged 
the provincial Governments are directly dealing with factories and the 
Ooimbatore Station is dealing with the provincial Government farms. 

Mr. McAuslan'.' —If we want any new varieties or it they get a new 
variety which they find is suitable for us, then they will let us know. So 
far, nothing of that kind has ajisen because as I say up till about 18 
months ago we used to receive our new varieties direct. The trouble about 
the new varieties in the past two years has been tliat so many have been 
under experiment that we have decided to reduce tho number. 

Mr. Bakimtoola. —Do I understand that you have a staff capable of 
tackling the problems regarding selection? 

Mr. McAuslan.' —Yes, for testing the yield and the quality of the cane. 

Mr. Eahimtoola. —And for trying it in trial plots? 

Mr. McAuslan. —We carry out many trials, 

Mr. Eahimtoola. —How many years do you give for trials? 

Mr. McAuslan. —You will find the answer given on page 11. We advance 
one stage per annum unle.s.s we find a variety particularly promising. 

Mr, Eahimtoola. —l^ou say 8 stages which roughly mean 6 years. 

Mr, McAuslan. —You will find in the case of CO. 349 we have jumped 
from stage ‘2 to stage 4 in one year as it has been obviously so promising. 

Mr. Eahimtoola. —On an average shall we take 5 years? 

Mr. McAuslan. —5 to_6 years, 

Mr. Eahimtoola. —On page 13 I find the pioduction has gone down in 
one year. The highest was iii 1934-35, viz., 129,639 tons. It fell down 
to 95,911 tons in 1035-38 and in 1936-37 it was less than what it was in 
1934-36. Was it due to the shortage of cane or frost or disease? 

Sir William, —A smaller area was planted in that year. 

Mr. Eahimtoola. —With regard to the supply of cane, from where do you 
get your requirements? 

Sir William.—We purchase. 

Mr. Eahimtoola. —Is there any difficulty experienced? 

Sir William. —We have no difficulty at present in getting our supplies. 
We are generally offered more than wo require. 

Mr. Eahimtoola. —On page 14, you say that a small survey early in 
1936 indicated that 26 per cent, (by number) of the canes showed a red 
discoloration of the fibre chiefly as a result of borer damage. How much 
percentage of sucrose is reduced thereby? 

President. —I asked that question myself and the reply was that they, 
had no figures. 

Mr. McAuslan. —We have figures for the purity of juice for diseased and 
undiseased canes. I can give you tho.se figures, 

Mr. Eahimtoola. —On page 16, you say “ Our position can never be 
considered secure unless the protection on sugar is sufficient to enable us to 
pay for our c,jine in competition with other crops ”. Which other crops 
are you thinking of? 

Sir William. —Groundnuts, cotton and paddy. 

Mr, Eahimtoola. —Paddy prices arc now; down. 

Sir William. —Yes. 
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Mr. Eahimtoola. —I understood from tho Madras Government represen¬ 
tatives yesterday that the prices, wholesale and retail, of jaggery wore 
supplied by your Company to them. For instance, you have given the 
prices of Aska sugar and those of jaggery. 

Sir William. —Is that palmyra jaggery or cane jaggery? 

Mr. Eahimtoola. —I think it was cane jaggery. 

Sir William. —^We have very little information about the price of cane 
jaggery. 

Mr. Eahimtoola. —Here are the figures (shown). 

Sir William. —It is quite possible that my firm as a matter of routino 
may be sending some report to the local Government but I do not know- 
much about it. 

Mr. Eahimtoola. —Will you please look into it as I consider that point 
rather important? 

Sir William. —Yes. 

President. —Tho Director of Industries has promised to send us a noto 
on that. 

Mr. Eahimtoola. —In answer to question 50, you have given us the average 
number of working days for tire last seven years. If we adopt an economic 
unit of 1,000 tons, what should we take as the average number of working 
days? May I take it that it will be somewhere about 130? 

Sir William. —Yes. 

Mr, Eahimtoola. —On page 30, you have made some complaint with regard 
to the allotment of Rs, 60,000. Did you draw the attention of tho provin¬ 
cial Government about this matter? 

S.ir William .—Wo have been in correspondence with the Agricultural 
Department. 

Mr. Eahimtoola .—Nothing definite has resulted from that? 

Sir William. —No. 

Mr. Eahimtoola. —On page 36, you have given us the rate which you charge 
as interest on working capital. You say that the interest is charged with 
a minimum of 4 per cent, and a maximum of 7 per oont. 

Sir William. —In the last two years only 4 per cent. 

Mr. Eahimtoola. —May I take it that an average of 5 per cent, would be 
reasonable P Do you think we should take your figure as the average for 
the Presidency? 

Sir William. —For tho Presidency, it may be a little higher. 

Mr. Eahimtoola.--T)o you think that 6 per cent, would be reasonable? 

Sir William. —It entirely depends upon the credit of tho borrower. 

Mr. Eahimtoola. —^With regard to the profits you say that you are not 
able to distinguish it because it is a factory which has got so many other 
linos of business. 

Sir William. —The dividends are paid out of the profits made. 

Mr. Eahimtoola.—You will be able to find out how much is lost or gained 
from tho sugar industry. 

Sir William. —Yes. Wo can give you what the gross profit is but the 
net profit is different because the allocation oomes in. 

Mr. Eahimtoola. —On page 37, you say that you hope to reduce your 
costs up to Bs. 30 per ton or Re. 1-10-0 per maund of sugar produced. 
Wii'liin what period do you hope to effect this reduction? 

Sir William. —Within 1938. 

Mr. Jtdkimfoola .—With regard to your an.swer to question 99, on what 
basis have you arrived at this consumption figure? 
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Sir William. —That is as far as wo know. As regards the second figure 
I think our estimation should be 120,000. 

Mr. llahimtoola. —Have you estimated it per head of the population? 

Sir William. —I can’t tell you the figure of normal consumption for tho 
whole of India which we have taken from official publications. But for 
South India wo took it in this way: year by year from the Customs figures 
wo took the total imports in those years before any sugar came down from 
Northern India. We took the total imporbs, the total production of sugar 
as they were made by the various factories in South India, and we added 
those two together. 

Mr. Hahimtoala. —I was thinking of the all-India consumirtion. 

Sir William. —^We have simply taken the Indian Trade Journal e.stimates. 

Mr. Itakimtoola. —In reply to question 109 you give the prices of Java 
sugar. What date was that? I find the price you have given is Rs, J-S-O 

per cwt, c.i.f. that w'orks out to Rs. 2-3-0 per maund. 

Sir William,. —That was an actual quotation. I can give you tho date. 

Mr, Itakimtoola. —You say in reply to que.stion 105 that “ the net profit 

to the cultivator was still reduced and entirely wiped out ”, Am 1 to 

understand that tho factories are at pi-esent working at a lo.ss? 

Sir William. —As far as sugar ia concerned, yes. 

Mr. Itakimtoola. —You deal both with Indian sugar and imported sugar? 

Sir Wdliaiti .—Only Indian sugar. 

Mr. llahiintoola. —Have you come acims any Java sugar in your 
Presidency ? 

Sir William. —No. 

Mr. llahimtoola. —What about beet sugar? Is there any indirect com¬ 
petition ? 

Sir William. —Nothing material I think. *About a year ago I think some 
beet sugar was imported to the Malabar coast but nothing much. 

Mr. Itahimtoola. —So that tho industry is in no way worried about the 
imports of beet sugar? 

Sir WiUiam. —No. 

Mr. Itahimtoola. —I would like you to look at tho cane prices for 1937-38 
in enclosure 1. How do yon arrive at the price of R,s. 213 i>er ton when 
you say you will giv'e a proi>ortioiiate bonus for every part of a rupee rise 
in tho price of sugar above Rs. 213? 

Sir William. —R.s. 15 had been previously our basic price, and at tho 
time Rs. 15 was the basic price angar was selling at Ra. 245 per ton 
approximately ami therefore we scaled tho price down to Rs. 213 which was 
the price which mo expected to sell sugar at n'hen the notice was issued. 
Actually sugar price i.s considoi'ably lower than Rs. 213. 

Mr. Itakimtoola. —Do you sell sugar at a fixed price? 

Sir WiRia7n.—Prices vary every day. 

Mr. Itahimtoola. —^What are these average net prices? 

Sir William. —Average net realised for the whole season. Those are tho 
actuals. 

riesidrnt .—Have you fixed your canc prices for the next season? 

Sir William.. —This is for the next season. 

Dr. .lain. —Tii answer to question 32 you refer to a scheme about tho 
formation of co-operative societies submitted to Government but which was 
turned doM'ii. 

Sir William. —T don’t think we submitted it but a draft scheme wa.s 
submitted in consultation with us. 

Dr. Jain. —Why was it turned down? 

K 2 
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Mt, McAuslan. —The wishes of tho CJovernment of Tmlia did not ain)ear 
to have been correctly interpreted by tlio Co-operative and Agricultural 
Departments of the Government and it was referred back fox’ certain infor¬ 
mation regarding societies which have been formed in Bihar and United 
Provinces. The seheino was to enable raiyats to secure a fair price for 
sugarcane, and the different methods to secure that result ijut toiward by 
the Madras Government did not satisfy, that object. 

Sir William.—lt was not in line with the scheme that has been working 
successfully in Northern India. 

])t. Jain. —A little later you say “ The inordinate delay in allocating 
funds suggests that the ineilioxls employed aro not suited to the requiroincuts 
of the situation What suggestions would you make for the bo.st utilisation 
of funds in tho interest of the industry in general and the factories in 
particular? 

Mr. McAuslan. —The scheme was turned down about tho end of 1930. 
A whole year elaiised and nothing had been done. Wo were unable to get 
any information from the Co-oi)orative Society as to what tho position was. 
Simply tho irroposals had gone up to Goveriunent. 

Dr. Jain. —^Would you like to .say something about the suggestion that 
you made? 

Sir Wiiliafa.—Wo will put up a note later. Wo ourselvos had a scheme 
by which wo could utilise soino of those funds in our own farms under super¬ 
vision. 

l)r. Jain. —^MTiat proportion of your labour is educated? 

Sir William. —A very small irroportion. 

Dr, Jain. —Is it increasing and do you find tho ineroase to your advan¬ 
tage ? 

Sir IFiMiani.—Undoubtedly, 

Dr. Jam. —In reply to question 68 you refer to the production of bye 
products. You give figures for molasses. Could you give us any figures 
for the production of .spirits and carbon dioxide? 

Sir William.—tMay we snbmi£ the exact figures later? Do you want for 
the last two or 3 years? 

Dr. Jain. —For seven year.s if it is not too much inconvenience. 

Sir William. —We will give you the figure.s. 

President. —T.s there any considerable market for carbon dioxide? 

Sir Wdliam. —No. There is much comjxetition. We used to supply the 
whole of the requireincut.s of Messrs. Spencer & Co,, who now manufacture 
themselves. 

Dr, Jain. —You say your rate of depreciation is not tho same as that 
allowed by tho income-tax authorities. How doe.s it vary ? 

Sir Williain. —It varic.s in each item of plant; some are more and some 
aro much loss. It i.s very nearly the same total, 

iDr. Jain. —About marketing, it seems that you used to sell sugar north 
of Madras and at the west coast ports. You are not doing that now? 

Sir William. —There we aro running into competition with Northenr 
India, It pays better to sell in the local markets, 

]>r. Jain. —Is there any other reason for stopping the sale there? 

Sir IFiDiam.—No.' 

Dr. .Tain. —You talk about futures and terminal markets and say you aro 
against it? 

Sir William. —I think we .say it would not suit our local condition.s. 

'Dr. Jain. —Don’t you think it would stoutly prices on the whole? I 
know there is such a market in London. 
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Sir William,. —Because tlioi'e tliey soil the whole of their output to big 
iiierchiiiits. We are on the other liaiid both produi:ci-s and meroliants. 

lh\ Jain. —You deal very hirgolj' with small I'etailers. Do you find that 
system satisfactory ? 

Sir William^. —Yos. Wo are ourselves the wholesale merchants. 

'D;'. Jain. —Regarding fixation of cane prices you give a statement in 
Enclosure I and say that this system has hoc.u introduced for the last few 
years. How long has tliis been in force? 

Sir William. —Actually for 30 years in principle. G or 7 years ago wo 
used .to buy on jaggery (contents. This idea of a sliding .scale was in force 
six oi' seven years ago. 

])t. Jain. —And the fixation of price is made in advance? 

Sir William. —That has alwaj’s been done. 

JJr. Ju/a.—Regarding railway freights you .say you are at a disadvantage 
because the rates for hiorthern India factories to Madras Presidency are 
low. I put it to you, are you not at an advantage in so far as your fa<torie,9 
are located in the centre of the market whereas the factories up in the north 
have to send their sugar to the south and bear the cost of transport, but 
that as at present your cost of production is high and you are not able to 
stand competition of the northern India factories, you would rather have 
the advantage of the freights? 

Sir W/lh'ata.—In atij’ case 60,000 tons of sugar ha.s to come from Northern 
India and the clieai)er freight rales which the producers up in tho north, 
are able to secure would coiTc.spondiugly reduce their price and consequently 
the prices we get, but it does not enable them to sell ono ton more. 

Ih-. Jain, —That is a general thing. I am talking of the competition 
between the north and the south. 

Sir William. —There is no competition from the point of view that we 
are unable to sell our sugai'. Wo shall always sell our jn oduction; but wo 
shall have to sell at a cheaper price if railways give them facilities of 
freights. 

Mr. Bahimtonla. —On page 4.5 of your answers to the questionnaire when 
you a.sk that tho present duty and surcharge should bo maintained at i)resent 
prices of cane, I want to know what figure you took into consideration wliou 
you made that .statement. 

Sir William. —Rs. 13-8-0 per ton. 

r-resident. —We will now pass on to the question of palmyra sugar. Our 
special attention has been directed to the question of tho exemption of the 
palmyra sugar from the exc-ise duty and it would a|)pear that ])roi)culy 
speaking the justification for any special concessions to the palmyra sugar 
industry is tlip benefit to a very large numher of tappers who are interested 
in the industry, whose number is 20,(KX). It is really from that point of 
view that we have mainly to consider this que.stion and therefore we a.sicod 
you to give us further information if you can from what may be called the 
tappers’ point of view and how the industry really works. Have you been 
able to get any information on that point? 

Sir William. —^We have collected a certain amount of Information on the 
expenditure by the tajjper, on the quantity of jaggery he obtains and the 
rates at which he is able to sell it. IWe have got information from three 
different centres in the Presidency. There are two or three difi'crence.s 
that we find rather difficult to exjjlain and we have had to refer it back to 
the areas from which we get these figure.s. We will be able to get you in a 
yreek’s time as far as we know a coraplotc budget for the tapiiJer. 

President. —That will be very useful. Perhaps I might at once say that 
as at present arranged wc are ])roposing to visit Samalkot about the middle 
of September and pos.sibly liy that time you will bo able to give us full 
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information, when wo are examining your representative in Samalkot or 
.Waltair in Septomber, 

Sir William. —Yes. 

President. —I may add the Director of Industries is also going to make 
tiomo enquiries on the subieet. What we really want to get at is ultimately 
what the tapper gets out of it, and what are hi.s relations with tho middle¬ 
men? I take it j'ou deal with tho middlemen and not with the tapper. 

Sir William. —We do deal with both. The Memorandum we are putting 
up will be very full. 

President.- —Perhaps the details from that point of view will bo more 
definitely dealt with in Septomber when we come again. 

Sir William. —We could arrange for one of our Assi.stants who has had 
experience and direct buying dealings with those persons to bo present. 

President. —We may leave it at that. On pagc.s 4 and 5 you give us the 
cost of manufacture up to 1935-36. Could you give us figures for 1936-37 
later on? 

Sir William. —There was a strike of tappers this year. Tliis year there 
ha.s bficn no refining. 

Dr, Jain. —Wliat was the strike due to? 

Sir William. —I think it was due in the first place to the trouble that 
the tappers had with the Excise Department and in addition to that to tho 
considerably lower price wo had to offer for palmyra jaggery owing to tho 
drop in tho price of sugar. A different system oif excise supervision was 
put into force. A special force was sent up. 

President.—1 take it that that meant that there was less illicit practice 
and consequently less illicit gaiiy% 

Sir WiUiam. —Fines were oonsid 0 r,ahly increased if tappers were i'ound 
engaged in illicit practice and criminal cases wore instituted against them. 

President. —^Oould you give us any idea as to what has happened to tho 
jaggery made this year? 

Sir William, —None has been made. They did not tap. 

Dr. Jain. —^^Was it a complete strike .S’ 

Sir William.—Yc^. Any licences that were already taken out wore 
surrendered and very few new ones have been taken out. 

President. —Is there any hope of redueing the cost of raw material? 

Sir WHtia-m. —Not entirely. But etfort-s towards reducing the cost of 
raw material are partly responsible for the strike. 

President. —Is it possiljle to cut out the middlemen to any extent? 

Sir William. —It i.s very difficult indeed. It is impossible to de.al indivi¬ 
dually with every single tapper. All tappers go to somebody who i.s in a 
position to advance for his pot«, knives, etc. Tlipy sell at the end of the 
season and tho middlemen provides them with the advance which sots them 
up for tho season. That is tho trouble wo have found in tiying to deal 
direct. 

President. —Do you give advance to tappens? 

Sir William. —Not direct to tappers. We advanoe to tho middienien. 

President.- —How many int6rmediarie.s are, there between the tapper and 
the factory? Is there more than one middleman? 

Sir WiUiam. —As far as posiblo wo limit it to one where we don’t buy 
direct from him. 

President. —There is no -question of small middlemen going to tlie big 
niiddlomon. 

Sir William. —Generally speaking no. 

President. —It is generally the tapper, the middleman and the factory? 

Sir William, —Yes. 



rresidcnt. —You liave given us figures about the cost of manufacture of 
palmyra sugar and sugarcane sugar. There is a. difference of Rs. 34 ijer ton. 

Sir William. —Yes after allowing for the excise. 

President, —If an excise duty is put on, I gather from you that you 
would simply eoa.se to manufacture. 

Sir William-. —^At tlie present moment any sugar made from palmyra 
jaggery is made at a loss. 

President. —That might he true of sugarcane also. It comes to that. 
Would the loss of manufacture of sugar from palmyra be more than the 
I 0 S.S of sugar manufactured from sugarcane at the present momentP 

Sir William. —Rs. 34 a ton more. The price you got for the sugar is 
very much the same. 

President. —You don’t see any possibility of reducing the cost of raw 
material. 

Sir William,. —Not to any extent. 

Pre.'sideiit .—It is now Rs, 17-8-0. 

Sir W'illiam. —That includes certain charges for transport. The memo¬ 
randum we are giving you shows the actual amount which the tapper 
handies and wo give details of the cost of transport, storage and so on which 
bring it up to that figure. 

President. —Would you bo ijible to give us in your memorandum any 
idea, of what the tapper makes out of the thing? 

Sir William. —Yes. 

Mr, Hahhntoola. —The price that you have given is Rs. 17-8-0 per candy. 
Candy is about 6 man rids. 

Sir Williarn. —500 lbs. The point that you have made hero is about Rs. 0 
cvT-faetory about cane sugar. Is that tire cost you have taken or the price? 

Mr. Bahmtoola. —With regard to the excise a memorandum was sent 
showing the dilferonce between the cost of cane sugar and the palmyra sugar. 
Here you liavc given us Rs. 6 per maund eas-factory. 

Sir William. —Selling price. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —As far a.s the palmyra sugar is concerned you have 
taken the cost. 

Sir W'illiam. —If they were able to sell at Rs, 6 per maund, they were 
manufacturing somewhere about that figure. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Your experience shows that they cannot manufacture 
at Hs. 6. 

Sir William. —Rs. 140 per ton with excise. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —27 1/5 maunds is equal to one ton. 

Sir W'illiam. —Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —That will he less than Rs, 6? 

Sir William. —Yes. Do you think it should be higher? 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Yes. 

Sir William,—It is actually the rate at which they are selling. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —It may, not be a remunerative rate. That is why I am 
drawing your attention. It may not bo the actual cost. 

Sir William. —Quito. 

Mr. Bahim.toola.— The market is dropping. I have seen a price as low 
as Rs, 5-4-0 or Rs. 5-8-0. 

Sir William. —Yes. 

Mr, Bahimtoola. —The price that you are able to realise''for palmyra 
sugar is equal to the price of cane sugar? 

Sir William. —Yes. 
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Mr. Eahimtoola. —You find no difficulty in selling sugar? 

Sir William. —No. 

Mr. Bahimfoola. —I find the production has increased since 1930. 

Sir William. —You will find an increase in Samalkot and decrea,se else¬ 
where. The increase in the palmyra production at Samalkot is due to the 
fact that a large number of tappers who had migrated to the rubber planta¬ 
tions in Malaya had returned to their own conutry and ta.ken up tapping as 
the only means of livelihood. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Do you find any difficulty in securing tappers? 

Sir William. —Not at the present moment. A large number of tappers 
who had migrated to Malaya. 

Mr. jRahimtoola. — Now tliey have returned. 

Sir William. —^When they returned mpre jaggery was available. Actually 
the production decreased in other parts owing to the spread of education. 
rresideni. —By other parts you mean TinnevellyP 
Sir William.T—Yes. 

President. —Are you working the Nollikuppam Jaggery Refinery plant? 

Sir William. —Yes, only for about 6 weeks tld.s year. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —Is it working at present? 

Sir William. —No. It will he working next month. 

Mr. JtaMmtoola. —With regard to page 4, you say that it is the bare 
cost. What additions would you wake with reference to the items 
enumerated here? What figure should we add for managing agents? May 
I say 4 annas? 

Sir William. —I am afraid f cannot say off hand. I shall have to work 
it out, 

Preiiideni.-^Before Ui’. Jain asks you any questions, I might explain that 
he has the advantage of visiting tim refinery at Thakkaly in Travancore. 

IDr. Jain. —About the factory in ■which you are going to be concerned at 
Thakkaly, what would be the effect of the new factory on the price of 
jaggery and sugar in Travancore and outside when the factory begins to 
work ? 

Sir William. —Actually no more sugar is going to be produced because we 
are going to refine jaggery at Thakkaly which otherwise would come to 
Nellikuppam. We are not really providing any more sugar there. We are 
merely providing it in another place. We are concentrating more on cane 
at Nellikuppam. 

I)r. .Tain. —What is the capacity of this factory? 

Sir William. —15 ton.s of palmyra jaggery a day, 

,7>r. JaHh —Am I right in understanding that the total capacity so far as 
palmyra jaggery refining goes will be maintained and not be increased by 
the addition of this new factory? 

Sir William. —Yes. 

Dr. Jain. —It will just remain the same—neither more nor less. 

Sir William. —Quite. 

President. —Does that mean that yon will give up refining at 
Nellikuppam? ‘ ^ y 

Sir William.—The position really is this that if we can get the specially 
earlier ripening cane wo aim eventually at beginning in December and 
going on to May. Then wo have got the after boilings to work on. As far 
as Nellikupg^m is concerned we want to devote 6 months to cane. We 
want to have two or three months at least free. That is the usual thing 
in a big factory. That gives you nine months, leaving three months for 
jaggery in a noimal year. At present sugar prices, the loss on sending 
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palmyra jaggery to Nellikuppam will be appalling. The idea is to con¬ 
centrate the work of refining in a factory which is geographically well placed 
to deal with jaggery. * 

President. —How far is this factory from the Tinnevelly border? 

Sir William. —34 miles south of Trivandrum and 50 miles from Tinnevelly. 
It is about 25 miles from Cape Oommorin. It is not a new factoiy. It is 
an old factory. 

Dr. Jain. —It i.s geogrphically well situated from the point of view of 
jaggery. 

Sir William. —It is very much better than Nellikuppam. 

J)r. Jain. —AVhy did the old factory fail? 

Sir William, —I would rather not answer the question. 

d>r. Jain. —Part of the raw material will come from Tinnevelly and part 
of it will be obtained locallyj 

Sir William,. —Yes. 

Dr. Jain, —What would be the proportion? 

Sir William. —6 to 2 -—5 from Tinnevelly and 2 local. 

J>r. Jain. —How would you get it from outside? 

Sir William. —By road. 

Dr, Jain. —Aro the roads satisfactory? 

Sir W’illiani. —Ye-s. 

(Or. Jain. —I understand that the jaggery refinery will bo combined with 
other allied indu.stries like ohornicals. 

Sir Williarn. —Yes. 

Dr. Jain. —Aie there any tapiiens’ co-operative societies? 

Sir William. —Not exactly co-operative societies. They tried to combine. 

I think the tappers in the district belong to two different castes and they 
distinctly attempted to form a union to work together. We have done 
our best to help them, but they are not .succc.ssful. 

lZ>r. Jain. —Would you regard it as a useful thing to organise them into 
co-operative societies ? 

Sir WHlliam. —Yes. 

Mr, Itahimtoola. —As regards Rs. 13-8-0 which you gave us as the price 
per ton, is that a fair price to the grower? 

Sir William. —That is the price we have actually been paying. 

Mr. BahimJoola, —Is that con.sidered .satisfactory by the cultivator? 

Sir William.—We have never found the cultivator being sati.sfied with 
any price. It is quite impossible to continue to pay that price, 

Mr. llahimtoola. —This works out in the neighbourhood of 8 annas a 
maund which is fairly high. 

Sir William, —We have actually paid as much as Rs, 19 per ton, 

Mr. Itahimtoola. —This is at present prevalent in the South? 

Sir William. —It is the rate at which we contracted to pay between 
January and May next year, not for all cane but for one variety. 

Mr. Itahimtoola. —You have asked us to take that into consideration when 
arriving at the measure of protection. So I am taking the price in the 
neighbourhood of 8 annas. 

Sir William. —We are hoping to reduce it. 

Mr. Itah'hntnola. —You have given us a figure of 4 annas which is very 
much distant from this figure. 

Sir William. —If Coimbatore can produce a cane which will give the raiyat 

more than 40 tons to the acre, it will only cost him 4 annas a maund to 

grow cane. 
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Mr. liahimtoola .—But at present I am told by tlie Coimbatoro Researcli 
Station director that the average production is between 15 and 20 tons. 

Sir Widiam .—That is throughout the Presidency. 

3Ir. Itahimtoola .—Four annas is not a fair price to the grower at the 
present moment? 

Sir Willuiin. —No. 

Mr. Ttahimtoola .—You make confectionery to a large extent. Do you use 
any imported sugar in that? 

Sir William. —No, not cane sugar but corn sugar. 

3Ir. liahimtoola .—^What is the proportion of the imported sugar that you 
use P 

Sir William .—10 per cent, of 1,C00 tons a year. 

Presiden.t .—On the question whether the present rate is fair or not, has 
there been any decrease in the area under cultivation in the current season? 

Sir William .—We will put at this way. Applications from raiyats to 
register their lands have been in excess of our requirements for the coming 
season. There is no question about that. 

rresident .—Then it does not look as if the raiyats are not satisfied with 
the rates you are paying. 
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MYSORE SUGAR COMPANY, LIMITED, MYSORE. 

Evidence of Dewan Bahadur. K. MATTHAN, Mr. K. ANANTHA" 
SUBRAMANIAM, Mr. C. J. H. PENNING, Dr. V. K. BADAMI 
and Mr. RAMA IYER, Director of Agriculture, Mysore 
State, recorded at Bangalore on Monday, 
the 12th ]uly, 1937. 

President. —Dewan Bahadur, what is your exact position? 

Dewan Bahadur. —I am Chairman of the Board of Diroctora. 

President. —Will your factory be 2,000 ton capacity on the 1st August? 

Dewan Bahadur. —Yes, 2,000 tons crushing capacity. 

President. —You have given us a very full and interesting note and there 
isn’t voi'y much that I think we have to ask you about. About the question 
of average yield of course you divide the state into three areas, but any 
figures you supply we should like to relate to the factory area. What 
would be tho average yield per acre? 

Dmmn Bahadur. —In respect of raiyats’ crops, the average was 23 tons in 
tho last season but our figures show for this year’s crop an average yield 
of 2G tons to the acre ; it rose from 16 in 1933 to 19 in 1934, 23 in 193.5 
and this year it promises to be 26 tons in 1956-37. 1 may add that 16 
tons in 1933 relate to the crop planted in 1933. 

President. —We will go into* that possibly with the Director of Agricul¬ 
ture later on. We want to know at present what we may take as tho 
average yield to the cultivator? 

Mr. Penning. —We are anticipating a better yield next year up to a 
certain point. May i supplement it by one word: when we say that is 
tlio average, it covers cases where tho yield is only 2 qr 3 tons. On the 
other hand there are plots where the yield is as much as 00 tons. There 
are a number of inefficient raiyats who are being eliminated. 26 tons is 
the anticipated average for the) whole area. 

President. —Later on I propose to ask you some questions about the 
maximum tonnage and so on. You give the sucrose content as 11 to 17 
per cent. When you say sucrose content on what basis do you calculate? 

Mr Penning. —What we give you is the extraction at the mills of the 
mixed juice calculated on cane. 

President. —I think when we had an informal talk with you you told 
us that advances were made at 9 per cent, interest. 

Dewan Bahadur. —Yes. It used to bo more. We have reduced it to 
9 per cent, and have limited the payment of interest to a year. Even 
if tho cane is delivered after 14 months we charge interest only for 12 
months; .so it may come to about 7i per cent. 

President. —In regard to the question of transport of cane, you give 
the average cost of transport at about IJ pies per maund per mile. Is 
that for the people who have their own carts or those who hire carts? 

Dewan Bahadur. —Even those who hire carts pay at this rate. It 
comes to about 3 annas per tpn per mile. Even raiyats paying cart hire 
pay at the ton rate. 

President. —Have you made any particular experiments on the question 
of deterioration of cane owing to delay in delivery? 

Dewan Bahadur. —We made some experience when we got some cane 
from Bhadravati. It took a long time to arrive and had completely 
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deteriorated. Some tests had been made in the laboratory as to the 
purity. 

President. —Have you made any investigation as to the percentage of 
damage to the cane owing to pests and diseases? 

Dewan Bahadur. —We had borers rather heavily two years ago; last 
year it was much less and this year it is lesser still. The estimated loss on 
this account docs not exceed 10 imr cent, and 1 think that that is a very 
fair figure. 

Mr. Penning. —It is rather difficult to estimate. 

President. —One of the factories in Northern India carried on experi¬ 
ments to find out what the percentage was and it worked out oxtraoi'di- 
nalily high. It was about 46 per cent. 

Mr. Penning. —That is possibly because they counted the stalks. 

President. —What measures have you taken to check it? 

PcuHin Bahadur. —We have parasite control and also certain cultural 
measures to check the borer. 

President. —In answer to question 43 you have given the average price 
paid for 1935-36 crop. Is that the crop crushed in 1936-37? 

Dewan Bahadur,~No. When we say 1935-36 we mean the crop milled 
in 1935-36 from about January to December. 

President. —Han you give us any figures for 1937 ? 

Dewan Bahadur, —For this year it may be 10 2 for the first half year and 
11-2 for the second half year. Of this -2 represents expenditure incurred 
in connection with transport. I would like to make the point clear. The 
price paid to the raiyat in the first half of the your is at the rate of 
lls. 10 per ton; To that 2 is added. 'What the raiyat actually gets is 
Rs, 10 a ton in the first halt year uj?! to the end of June and in the 
second half we have to pay under contract Rs. 11 a ton and the average 
would come to Rs. 10'7 or Rs. 10-8 because the quantity milled in the 
second half of the year is very much more than that crushed in the 
first half. 

President. —At any rate for this season it would be much lower than 
that in 1935-36? 

Dewan Bahadur, —Yes. 

President. —In answer to question 48 you say “ The price of cane should 
be disconnected from the price of sugar and should be fixed on the cost 
of production, as a-scertained by the Tariff Board in its present enquiries. 
The price once fixed at the commencement of the crushing season should 
be maintained for the whole of that season ”. This question of the fixation 
of prices is a very important one. You cannot suggest any other method of 
fixing prices except the minimum price fixed on the cost of production? 

Dewan Bahadur. —The minimum price should be based on the cost of 
production. 

President. —The trouble is to find out what the cost of production is. 
There is no really reliable figure in India anywhere. The Imperial Council 
of Agricultural Research is making special enquiries into the matter. 

Dewan Bahadur. —Cost of production varies from province to province 
and even in parts of a province. 

President. —You won’t suggest any other method of fixation of prices? 

Dewan Bahadur. —One should like to connect the price of cane with 
the price of sugar with referenco to the sugar content, but that seems 
to be extremely difficult in present conditions because our raiyats are very 
small raiyats and getting the sucrose content of the various fields would 
be very difficult. Wo originally fixed the price having regard to the price 
at which jaggery was being sold. 

President. —W''e will discuss that later. 
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Deiunn liuhadur .—^Now the price we pay for cane lias no bearing on 
the price of jaggery. If we connect the two the price to be paid for cano 
would bo very much lower. With the fall in the price of sugar wo have 
effected a slight reduction in the price of cane, but we have felt that, 
having regard to the increasing yields per acre, what we have hitherto 
given is not inadequate. What we have to hope for is to reduce the cost 
of cano in the sugar by progressive reduction in the cost of producing 
cane. 

Fresident .—You find it difficult to suggest any practical means of 
fixing the fair price of cane except on the cost of production? 

Dewan Bahadur ,—Wo might think of fixing the price of cane with refer¬ 
ence to the average price of sugar: but for the fact tliat the fall in price 
of sugar has been so great—one should have thought it would be reasonable 
to take tlie normal price of sugar for the previous year or two and fix the 
price of cano with reference to that; but on account of the great fall in 
prices that would he very difficult and very unfair. 

President .—You know the practice in Bihar and United Provinces. The 
price of cane there does definitely relate to the price of sugar. 

Dewan Bahadur .—And the result has been that if the price of cane is 
fixed at 4 annas, the price of sugar goes down; the price of cane is then 
still further reduced with the result that, cheaper sugar is put on the 
market and this further depresses the price of cane. So the practice 
of fixing the price of cane fortnightly with reference to average price 
of sugar seems to have had a bad elfcet. 

President .—^You are rather strong on the point that price once fixed 
should he for the whole season and not fortnightly? 

Dewan Bahadur, —Yes. It affects the market very considerably. 

Mr. Penning .—May I say something? 

In Philippines and Cuba, the planters, as a rule, do not get paid for 
their cane in cash, but by a share of the sugar manufactured from tho 
cane that they supplied to the factory. 

In Philippines, in most cases, the contracts were entered for thirty 
years and the planters were paid for the first 15 years 50 per cent, of the 
sugar manufactured and for the last 15 years, after the factory had been 
.able to write off a good deal of their machinery, the planters received 55 
per cent, of the sugar produced. 

In a few cases, where machinery had been bought in the earlier days 
at a more advantageous price, planters were paid as higli as 60 per cent. 

In very few cases, the planters take actual delivery of this sugar and 
handle the sugar. In most cases, they negotiate their warehouse receipts 
for the liquidation of loans already received or for cash. 

I maintain that a fair distribution in the case of factories, manufac¬ 
turing plantation white sugar, would be 45 per cent, of the total sugar 
maufacturnd. Not only i.s ho polarisation of white sugar 99-6 as against 
96 in cargo sugar, but the cost of an installation to produce white sugar is 
cotisiderably liigher for a given capacity and operation is also much 
costlier, as costlier chemicals have to be used, the evaporation of the wash 
water used in white sugar manufacutre requires more fuel and the wear 
and tear on machinery, especially in a sulphitation factory is very much 
more than the factory manufacturing cargo sugar. Also the extra super¬ 
vision required is costlier. Therefore the factories in India, manufactur¬ 
ing plantation white sugar, should not pay more for their cane than 
45 per cent, of what they obtain for their sugar. 

In cases of factories where the recovery is less than 10 per cent., this 
percentage should even be lower. 

It wtmld be quite simple to determine the price to be paid for the 
cane on this basi,s, once a month. 
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President.- —I wonder whether any such suggestion could be made. I 
was rather leading up to that point. It is very interesting to hear your 
experience on that. 

Dewan Bahadur. —Of course Mr. Penning has brought this to our notice, 
but ijractical difficulties have prevented us so far from adopting anjj sucli 
method. At present we are paying for cane of the price of sugar, while 
Mr. Ponning has been expressing the view that for white sugar 45 per cent, 
of the price of sugar would be a fair price for cane. 

])r Jain. —What is the practical difficulty to which you were just about 
to allude In accepting Mr. Peiming’s suggestion? 

Dewan Bahadur, —The rniyat would not understand that to begin with. 

Mr. Penning. —Wo could not find out how much sugarcane was produced 
from the various fields. 

President. —In answer to question 61 you say that some of your molasses 
are burnt under your boilers? 

Deioan Bahadur.~^Yes. 

President. —Doe.s it have a bad effect? 

Dewan Bahadur. —On the other hand Mr. Penning thinks it has a very 
good effect. 

Mr. Penning. —It works veiy well. 

President. —Do you tako any credit for that? 

Dewan Bahadur. —We have not taken any credit for that. At the most 
it can he put down at Rs. 2 a ton. 

Mr. Penning. —We have always put it on our fuel account, tho molasses 
that wo burnt. 

President.—Asi regards the question of grading sugar, have you any 
suggestions on what basis grading should bo done? 

Veioan Bahadur. —It depends on tho size of the crystal and lustre. 

President.—Tho Technological Institute at Cawnpore has got a very ela¬ 
borate thing wTueh I'uns up to 26. It has been siiggostod to us that they 
are far too many. Could you suggest anything on tho lines of tlio present 
Dutch Standards which may be suitable for India? 

Mr. Aiianthasubramaniam :—What we have in view is this that we would 
like to have the three standards, viz., 23, 24 and 26 and not say as at present 
'• below 23 and above 22 ”. No sales can be effected on such basis. Wo 
want definitely throe standards of the prcsiit Indian Sugar Btnndards. 
That will correspond to the Dutch Standard not below 26. It will help 
us. 

President. —You are satisfied with the standards put forward by tho 
Technological Institute, Cawnpore? 

Mr. Anantliasuhrain.ania'm. —Yes. 

President. —But you think that they are too many? 

Mr. Ananthasuhrarnaniam. —Quite. 

President. —Another point is whether tlio standards should be made 
cheaper. They are rather expensive now 

Mr. AnanthasuhTanuinuini. —The dealer can’t get thorn. Th(^ sales arc 
not co'nductod on those .standards. If there are few standards and if tho 
sales are conducted on the basis of those standards, it would bo all right. 

Presfrfcnf,—Standards could be made much cheaper. 

Mr. AnanJhasuhraTnanram. —^Yes. 

Presient. —On page 24 at tho bottom you have given us some figuro.s 
about the excise duty and the percentage of excise duty to margin of 
profit. 'JTiat i.s up to tho cud of the working season, up to May. 

Dewan. Bahadur. —Yes. 
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rresident. —Are you in favour of a Central Selling Organisation in 
India? 

Dewan Bahadur. —Yes. 

President. —In regard to that matter would you favour one organisation 
for the whole of India, or one for Southern India and one for Northern 
India working in conjunction? 

Dewan Ifa/mdw.~We have now been thinking of a Southern Provinces 
Marketing Hoard, because we find that the prospects of an All-India Board 
ore receding to the background. We have been actively pursuing the 
idea of having a Southern Provinces Marketing Board, hut the consump¬ 
tion in the Southern Provinces is much more than the production and 
therefore of course factories from the north will come liere. Our idea is 
that wo in the Southern Provinces Marketing Board would like to come to 
arrangements with any similar organisation that may be formed in the 
Northern Provinces. Of course wo would welcome an All-India Marketing 
Organisation, but because that seems to be not materialising, we have pro¬ 
ceeded on these lines. 

President. —Would Bombay come into your organisation? 

Dewan Bahadur. —At present no. They have an organisation for them¬ 
selves. 

Mr. Ananthasubramaniam. —They have a Maharashtra Selling Organisa¬ 
tion. 

President. —A certain amount of your sugar is sold in Southern Bombay, 
and Hyderabad. 

Mr. Ananthasubramaniam. —Also in Hyderabad and those of the Maha¬ 
rashtra Mills also come into tho same market. Our organisation would 
probably negotiate with them. 

President. —In Statement A j'ou have given the cost of cultivation on 
Company Farms up to 1936. Could you later on give ns figures for 1037? 

Dewan Bahadur. —Yes. 

President. —There are one or two points on which I would like to get a 
little further information later. In 1936 the cost of transport has gone up. 
That is on account of the increase in tonnage? 

Dewan Bahadur. —Yes. 

President. —Overhead charges have also gone up. That is ou account 
of the decreased acreage? 

Dewan Bahadur. —Yes. 

l‘re.ni.lcnt. —And land leases have gone up? 

Dewan Bahadur. —Yes bec.ause of the smaller acreage. The le.ase is for 
the whole area, about 1,500 acres, that wo have taken and that has to bo 
charged to the actual number of acres from which sugarcane was obtained. 

President. think 600 acres have been leased to you by the State? 

Dewan Bahadur. —1,.520 acres. Out of that, we have planted in the first 
year on 581 acres, second year 919 acres and third year 669 acres. 

President. —Is that at a flat rate? 

Dewan Bahadur. —The land lease is at Its. 29 an acre per year for the 
whole area whether cultivated with sugarcane or not. 

President. —In Statement B you have got Irrigation-wages? 

Dewan Bahadur. —Yes. 

President —Hoes that include the cost of irrigating? 

'Dewan Bahadur. —Only wages. 

President. —You have not got anything for that Irrigation charges? 

Dewan Bahadur. —I have noted there; ‘ This is exclusive of L.and Rcvcniio 
payable to Oovernment What is meant is, the land revenue payable to 
Government including the cost of irrigation, viz., Its. 10 per acre. 
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President -—It includes inigation? 

Dewaiii Bahadur. —The irrigation charge is Rs. 10 per acre and the 
land revenue may he about Rs. 1-8-0. 

President, —It will be more or less exclusive of land revenue and water 
rates? 

Dewan Bahadur. —Yes. 

President, —In Form I you have given figures up to 1935-36. Please 
give similar figures for 1936-37. 

Dewan Bahadur. —Yes, we will give you figures up to the end of May. 

President. —In Form II please give similar figures for 1936-37. 

Dewan Bahadur. —Yes. 

President. —In Form III you have given us figures up to the end of 
April. lOould you give us figures up to the end of May? 

Dewan Bahadur. —Yes. 

Mr, Bahimtoola. —Mr. Matthan, I would like to deal with your repre¬ 
sentation first as T consider it rather important. The factory started work¬ 
ing in January, 1934? 

PJewan Bahadur. —Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —And the balance sheet is for 6 months. 

Deivan Bahadur. —Up to the end of September, 1934. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —The depreciation is shown in the “ profit and loss 
account ”, If you will look at profit and loss account you will find that 
only Rs. 80,865 are set aside for depreciation. 

Dewan Bahadur. —Yes. 

Mr, Bahimtoola ,—That depreciation is for 1933-34? 

Dewan Bahadur. —Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Whereas in Form I, I. sec a higher figure for the same 
year. 

Dewan Bahadur. —That is calculated according to the allowable rates, 
as desired by the Board. 

Mr. Ananthasubramaniam. —The column says depreciation as per statu¬ 
tory rates. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —In actual practice it is less than the statutory rates. 

Dewan Bahadur. —In that year we have taken less. That was the first 
year. In that year we took in the profit and loss account lower rates than 
statutory rates. Wo have subsequently made up for that. The deflcioncy 
in that respect has been fully made up, 

Mr. Bahimtoola, —In 1935 the depreciation is Rs. 1,19,135 and in the 
Foi-m I it is Rs. 1,89,773? 

Dewan Bahadur. —This, as I said before, is according to the statutory 
rates, 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —That is my point. The actual practice is to set aside 
less than the statutory rates. 

Dewan, Bahadur. —No. We made up the whole thing in 1935-36. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —That year it is Rs. 3,35,000. 

Deiuan Bahadur. —Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola, —That means you have provided according to the statu¬ 
tory rate.s by making up the necessary deficiencies. 

Dewan Bahadur. —I believe so. 

Mr. Bahimtoola.—The company was floated with a capital of Rs, 20 lakhs? 

Dewan Bahadur. —Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Then what about the debentures. 
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Deivan Bahadur. —Debentures were subsequently issued and we raised 
Rs. It) lakhs. 

Mr. Mahimtoula. —The first reirort mentions only Rs. 8 lakhs of deben¬ 
tures. 

Dewan Bahadur. —They were called in at that stage only to the extent 
of Rs. 8 lakhs. 

Mr. liahimtoola. —You started your factory after the protection was 
gi'anted to the industry. 

Dewan Bahadur. —Yes. 

Mr. liahimtoola. —The capacity then was 400 tons, tlio one recommended 
by the Tariff Board. 

Dewan Bahadur. —I cannot say how it was determined. We thought 
that a capacity of 400 to 700 tons would be suitable. 

Mr. liahimtoola. —If you ju.st follow me, 1 would like to find out why 
you started with 400 tons capacity and not more or less? 

Dewan Bahadur. —Yes. 

Mr. liahimtoola. —The block account given in your representation shows 
a figure of Rs. 16 lakhs. 

Dewan Bahadur. —Yes. 

Mr. ifakimtoola.—The Tariff Board in 1930 were told that a factory of 
400 tons crushing capacity, would cost only Rs. ISf lakhs. My point is 
this whether the prices of machinery or the buildings have gone up since 
then to justify the addition of Rs. 3 lakhs. 

Mr. Venning. —The estimate given by the previous Tariff Board was 
for a bare 400 ton factory. When I came 1 suggested that we should lay 
out straightaway for a plant of 1,200 ton capacity for I ^w there was 
great scope lor expansion. So to begin with we laid out the yard for a 
much larger plant and made provision for water supply for 1,20U cons. 
We spent more money than would have been done by a man who had just 
enough money for a 400 ton factory. 

Dewan Bahadur. —From the beginning we had a larger lay out in view. 
That has been stated in one of our replies to the questionnaire. Your 
question S is; what changes have been made in the lay out of your factory 
and what extensions of plant or replacement of machinery have been made 
since 1930? We have said in reply tliat “ the above additions did not 
necessitate any cdiaiigc in the original lay out a.s tliese extensions had 
been contemplated from the beginning ”. That is what Mr. Penning says. 

Mr. liahimtoola. —It was not the block capital of a factory of capacity. 

Dewan Bahadur —It was not. Wo spent more than what was sufficient 
for a bare 400 ton factory. We had extensions in view from the very 
beginning. 

Mr. liahimtoola. —Supi)Ose to-day one puts up a factory of 400 tons 
would it be pos.sible to do so at the estimated cost given by the Board 
or do you think that a higher figure would he necessary in view of the 
prices of macliinoiy, buildings, having gone up? 

Mr. Penning. —Yes, con.siderab]y—by nearly 60 per cent. 

Mr. liahimtoola. —Even since you erected your factory? 

Mr, Penning. —Since last September.' 

Mr. Bahimtonla. —T want to find out the difference between the calcula¬ 
tions of the previous Board and those of to-day. 

Mr. Penning. —The prices of machinery are now considerably higher. 

I Can tell you my own experience. I was advising Bhopal and my estimate 
was based on price.s- which wo had been paying here. W^hen actual quota¬ 
tions were a,sked, we saw that the estimate was exceeded by nearly 50 
per cent. England decided upon the new defence plan and all their facto¬ 
ries were so full of work that prices went up. 

IV t 
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Air. Ilalimioola,—Can you give us an estimate of the cost of a 400 ton 
factory ? 

Mr. Fcnning. —is very hard to give you the information. We got 
rocontly prices from different fivm,s for the supply of a mnv evapoi'ator. 
These prices varied between £0,000 and £10,000. So, it all depends on 
whore one buys and on what conditions. 

Air. Bahimtoola. —Tiie last Tariff Board went into the detailed cost of 
erecting a factoiy of 400 ton capacity. 

Dewan Bahadur. —The price given on page 116 of the report is £62,000 
for a 400 ton factory. Actually we piaid £48,000 instead of £52,000. 

Mr. liahimtoola. —For a factory with a bigger crushing capacity? 

Dnwan Bahadur. —For a 400 ton factory at that time we paid less 
than this estimate of £52,000. Our capital is more because wo have spent 
more on bungalows, cane cars, etc. 

Mr. Itahimtuola. —Suppo.sing yon buy the machinery to-day for the same 
capacity would it cost £60,OCX)? 

Air. Penning. —Not less than £60,000. 

Mr. Ananthasuhrahmanyani. —The plant of 600 ton capacity in Bhopal 
coat £58,000 to £60,000. 

Mr. liahimtoola.' —As regards the interest charges, there also I find 
that the figures do not tally. 

Vuwan Bahadur. —It requires a little explanation. What is shown in 
the balance sheets represents the difference between the interest realised 
on loans and advances to ruiyats and the interest paid by us to our deben¬ 
ture holders, 

Mr. liahimtoola. —I would like to have accurate information. 

Hewn Bahadur, —I suppose you refer to the fact that Rs. 8,000 is more 
than the amount payable to debenture holders, 

Mr. liahimtoola. —Yes. 

Dewan Bahadur. —That is because of the temporary accommodation wo 
got from Government before debentures were issued. 

Mr. liahimtoola. —You have not shown the receipt of interest on advances. 

Dexoan Bahruhir. —In all our balance sheets the intere.st figures represent 
as I say the difference bntweeri the amount we pay to debenture holders 
and any other creditors and the amount that we recover by way of interest 
on advances made to raiyats. 

Air. liahimtoola, — Plus the interest you pay on the loan. 

Dewan Bahadur. —Yes. 

Dr. Jain. —^What was the rate of interest you paid to the State on the 
temporary accommodation? 

Dewan Bahadur. —4 per cent. 

Mr. Bahimtoola, —I understand this company is run without a managing 
agency system. 

T)ewan Bahadur. —Yea. 

Air, liahimtoola. —It is run with a Board of Directors. 

Dewan Bahadur. —There is a Managing Director. In the beginning it 
was a Govornment officer in service who was in charge. Now there is .a 
retired officer of Govornment in charge of the works to whom an honora¬ 
rium is paid. 

Air. liahimtoola. —What is this item “expenses of management”? 

Dexpan Bahadur. —That is head office expenses—Secretary, Accountants, 
Clerks, etc. 

Afr. liahimtoola. —T would now like to discuss the fair selling price as 
cohniUitod in ynur representation given on page 12. You have taken the 
einu' price, as Ils, 10-12-0 per ton. 
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Dnmn Bahadur .—Yes. 

Mr. llahhiituola .—That works out to G amias 4 pies per inaund, if I take 
the Bengal inaund. 

Bewan Bahadur. —About C-l annas. 

Mr. liahimtoola. —The percentage of raw material cost to the total cost 
Would then be 07. 

VeuHMi Bahadur. —Probably. 

Mr. liahimtoula. —Whereas your average for the last three years comes 
is 60 per cent. 

Bewan Bahadur. —^Wo had entered into an agreement with the raiyats 
under which a high price had to be paid for cane. 

Mr. liahimtoola. —The minimum price fixed is about Its. 10 per ton. 

Bewan Bahadur. —The minimum price was fixed only this season. Before 
that wo had entered into contracts with the raiyats saying that we would 
give thorn Ks. 10 in the first half of the year and Rs. 11 iu the second 
half of the year. Rules under Sugar Industries Safeguarding Regidations 
wore pa.ssed in M.ysore afterwards and the minimum price of Rs, 10 was 
fixed later. 

Mr. liahimtoola. —The minimum price was fixed by your Government 
on the basis of the cost of production of cane. 

Bewan Bahadur. —1 am not able to answ'er for that. 

President. —They have given three factors. 

Mr. liahimtoola. —The important factor is 'the co.st of production. 

Bewan Bahadur .—That in my view is what should be done. 

Mr. liahimtoola .—I want to know whether that was done. When you 
want ns to accept the fair soiling price given in this representation we 
must inquire as to how this figure of Rs. 10-12-0 was arrived at, 

Bewan Bahadur .—We have only given you the rate which we paid for 
the current season. 

Mr. liahimtoola .—The Board has to determine tho rate of protection for 
tho next .seven years and it is necessary to know what should be taken 
as a reasonable price for cane for the whole 'of India. 

Beu'an Bahadur .—I have only given you- the present price and I cer¬ 
tainly thiidi that tlie average price should be less for cane in the coming 
years. 

Mr. liahimtoola .—What do you think, should be the average for the 
next seven years having regard to the cost of cultivation? 

Bewan Bahadur .—We cannot fix one firice now becau.se by progressive 
im])rovements in cane cultivation tho price, payable to the raiyat ma.v be 
loss, but wo cannot immediately say that the average for tho next seven 
years .should be so much. 

Mr. liahimtoola .—Will it be fair to fix it between 6 and 6 annas per 
maund? I am a.sking you in view of the cost of cultivation given in State¬ 
ment B of Rs. 173 per acre. 

Bewan Bahadur .—That is the raiyat’s cost. 

President. —This might be bettor put to the Director of Agriculture. 

Mr. liahimtoola .—As regards profit you think 10 x>or cent, on the Block 
capital as reasonable. 

Bewan Bahadur .—Yes. 

Mr. liahimtoola .—But in this calculation how it is based? 

Bewan Bahadur .—It is on the price of sugar. 

Mr. liahimtoola. —When you calculate profit, it must cither be on tlie 
capital invested or on block capital. What block cajiital have .you taken 
into consideration? 

I. 2 
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y^etvan Bahadur. —We did not pnt it with reference to tlie block capital. 
.Wo put it wiTli rcieienoo to the price of sugar. 

Mr. Bahimtiiola .—Do you think that is the riglit way to do itP 

Dewan Bahadur. —Thoro aro various ways in which one can do it. Our 
stiare capital is about Hs. 21 lakhs and our block capital is Its, 38 lakhs 
to-day. We might say that we might put down something up to 10 per cent, 
on the block capital. 

Mr. liahhntoola. —I note that there is some difference in the calculations 
you have made and those made generally by the Taiiff Hoard. 

Vnraih Bahadur. —We can give figures worked out in any manner that 
the Board would dc.sire. 

Mr. liahimtoola. —Tho fair selling price is given according to the condi¬ 
tions prevailing in Southern India. 

Be.wan Bahadur. —Yes. 

Mr. liahirntoolu. —In reply to one of the questions yon stated that Java 
sugar has been landed at so low a price as Its. 3-12-0 a cwt. wliioh seiniia 
to be unremunerative. Have you any figures to .shQw the cost of jjroduc- 
tion at Java? 

Mr. i’enwiflp,—Only the other day 1 got a small pamphlet from Holland 
from a broker in which w'e have some figures as to tho price of Java 
Sugar which might interest you : — 5 .^ 

“ The N. I. V. A. S. (Single Selling Agency) has published recent large 
sales so that half of the 1937 crop has already been sold. Moreover, during 
the last week, prices have been rapidly stiffening. The average prices for 
all de,stinatiotis exceed at p're.sent, with a wide margin, the nominal price 
of 7 guilders per quintal (100 kUcs)”. ‘‘fAs tho cost price of good .sugar 
coiupanies is around 4 guilder.s per qiiIiitijl,r^ood profits will be now possible ”, 
4 guilders is about Bs. 3 a cwt. 

I’rculdi'.iit .—And they are .selling at Us. .’3.12-0? 

Mr. Anantha.nibramanijani^~-Thab was distress selling; now they have 
raised to Rs. 4-4-0. 

d/r. Penning. —They aro mnking 00 per cent, profit. 

President. —-Can yon give mo. the date' on wliicli tlu,s price is quoted? 

Bewail Pahadar,—Yds. 

Mr. lluhrnitoola. —Do yon do any ratooiiing? 

Bewnn Bahadur.—\ary little. In our farms when we cut for seed the 
<TO[) is about 7 or 8 months old; that of course is ratooned and we got a 
fairly' good y'icld from these short crop ratoons. 

Mr. Bahininola .—Can you give u.s the costs? 

Bewan Bahadur. —The Agricultural Department has got that. In the 
c.sse of full crop.s ratooned, tho results have not been satisfactory. 

Mr, Buhimtoola. —Is the whole of 1,532 acres meant for experimental 
purposes? 

Bewan Bahadur. —We have set apart some portion for that. The bulk 
of tho yield of our farms comes into tho factory, but we supiily a lot of seeds 
also. 

President. —When you reach the end of your lea.se period are you still 
contemplating to continue it? 

Bp,wa.n Bahadur. —Wo are thinking of relinquishing some of it. Even 
now because we are finding the lease amount too much. 

Mr. Bnhhntoola. —Will you look at your answer to question 42? I siip- 
I)ose the raiyat cannot grow any cane unless you supply tlio seed? 

Bewan Bahadur. —He can, but he w'ill receive advance from ns only 
it be has an jirrangemcnt with us to sell the whole of bis cane to ns. 

Mr. /ikiiiimfofjf!.—Tbo impression that T got from your an.swer wa,s 
that they grow cane only when you suijply the seed. 
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I) ewan Bahadur. —When wo began it was like that. At that tiino 
they did not know the cultivation of cane. Now there are a few rai.yats 
wl)o grow cano on their own account and we may take that cane also, 
liut the bulk of the cultivation is by arrangement with the company. The 
raiyat receives advance from us in which case he will supply the cane 
to us. 

Mr. Ttahimtoola. —You have got no trtlior alternative croij and thoicforo 
the price of cane has no relation to any other crop? 

Beumn Bahadur. —Not at present. 

Mr. Itahhiitool.a. —Exeejrt probably ba.sed on (lur prices? 

Dciran Bahadur .—Tn our area (jur making is not practised. 

Mr. Biihimtoola .—lint is it not open to the raiyat to go in for its. 
manufacture if the price paid by you is not remunerative? 

Mr. Bcnning. —As long as he gets the amount under the contract. 

Mr. liahimtoola .—But ho is at liberty to do that? 

Mr. Benning .—They have no plants for the production of giir either. 

Mr. liahimtoola. —^Tn answer to question C you say that at present jcu 
do not contemplate further extension to the plant except some minor altera¬ 
tions. I suppose all the additions or alteration.s to the plant have now 
been completed ? 

Mr, Penning. —There is a lot to bo done. The boiling house is not u]) 
to the crushing capacity. 

Mr. liahimtoola. —Yon have suggested that the extra labour cm|iloyod 
during shut down periods is due to expansion. In the reduction of cost 
that you have mentioned in reply to the Chairman’s question have you 
taken this factor into consideration? 

Vewan Bahadur. —We have. A few more additions have to be made and 
they will take a little move time. Afterwards there will bo some saving 
by keeping a smaller staff during the shut down period. 

Mr. liahimtoola. —You are.^ using wood fuel and electric power. What 
is the rate per unit? 

JJewan Bahadur .—Six pios‘ per unit, but there is a minimum charge of 
Rs. 1,300 a month. 

Mr. liahimtoola .—But you always take more? 

Bewan Bahadur .—At present wo have been taking more. 

Mr. liahimtoola .—What is the price you pay for your fuel? 

Bewan Bahadur .—Our wood fuel costs u.s about Rs. 8 a ton; we get 
various classes of fuel and the price varies from about Rs. 6 to Rs. 9 a 
ton. 

Mr. JRahimtoola .—In answer to question 03 you say “ filter press cake 
has manorial value ”. Does it lead to an,y saving? 

Mr. Penning .—Nothing appreciable, but the cost of transportation is a 
great problem if we have to dispose of it. 

Mr. liahimtoola .—The prices given by you in answer to question 72 are 
ra-faotory irriees ? , 

Mr, Penning .—Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtonla .—^The bulk of your sugar is exported? 

Mr. Penning .—Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola .—How is bu.siness transacted here? 

Mr. Penning .—By contract. 

Mr. liahimtoola .—Is it on tho basis of samples? 

Mr. Penning .—They know our quality and they do not raise the question 
of sample. 

Mr. liahimtoola .—Dp you have any complaints? 
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iJewan Bahadur.- —Wc havo hardly had any comidaint. These are the 
contracts (shown). Wo do not make any forward sales. 

Mr. llakimtoola. —How do you arrange about the payment!* 

Dewan Bahadur. —When we accept an order we collect Rs. 2 per bag 
and the balance against railway rcceii)t. 

Mr. Itahimtoola. —You take payment before delivery? 

Dewiin Bahadur. —Yes. 

Mr. llahiuituola. —In answer to que.stion 91 you mention that a margin 
of 8 annas a cwt. for quality difference should bo allowed. How docs your 
quality conijiare with that of Java? 

Bewail Bahadur. —Our quality is quite good now, both in colour and in 
grain. 

Mr. liahi-mtoola. —^Then why do you want such a high margin? 

Bewan Bahadur. —We say “ If a difference of 8 annas a cwt. or Rs, 10 
per ton is to bo maintained ”. That is with reference to all Indian mills 
and I have made that clear on page 2.'5 in answer to question 109 where I 
say “ Allowing a difference of 8 annas a cwt., or Rs. 10 per ton to bo 
maintained in view of the superior quality of the Java product as com¬ 
pared with the product of the large majority of India factories ”. 

Mr. llakimtoola. —As far as you a(o concerned you can produce sugar 
equal in quality to Java sugar? 

Bewan Bahadur, —As tar as we are concerned we can. You were 
referring to the complaints about quality. We gave rebates to the extent 
of Rs. 11-16-0 or alleged inferiority of quality in the first year out of 
a total sale of 6,000 toms; in the second year our total rebatc.s were 
Rs. 577 out of a total sale of the value of Rs. 48,83,000 and in 1030-37 so 
far out of sales to the extent of Rs. 21,25,000 rebates have been allowed 
to the extent of Rs. 400. 

Mr. Itahimtoola. —The proposed All-India Selling Organisation is quite 
different from the organisation which has been formed for the South of 
India namely Travancore, Mysore and Madras? ^ 

Bewan Bahadur.-—That has not yet been registered. In fact we are 
having Hospet, Travancore, the'" East India Distilleries and Ettikoppa. 

Mr. Itahimtoola. —Do you include Hyderabad (Deccan)? 

Bewan Bahadur. —We are including Hyderabad. 

Mr. Itahimtoola. —I suppose the figures of consumption that you havo 
given are taken from the Sugar Technologist? 

Bewan Bahadur.—Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtonla, —You state in reply to question 108 “ With the present 
rate of duty the price at which Java sugar can bo sold at the ports is 
Rs. 13 per cwt. or Rs. 260 per ton which is appreciably higher than the 
fair selling price of Indian sugar ”. Have you taken landing charges into 
consideration ? 

Bewan Bahadur .—Wc have said that Rs. 3-12-0 is the landed cost. 

Mr. Itahimtoola. —ITow much should bo allowed as landed charges? Can 
you give us an idea? 

Bewan Bahadur. —We will do that. 

Mr. Itahimtoola. —With regard to the unfair railway freight, we find 
that the u-sual practice of the railways is to allow favourable rates for long 
distances as compared with short distances. 

Bewan Bahadur. —That is what they generally do. 

Mr. Bohimtoola. —Do you mean to imply that the railways give favour¬ 
able consideration to the Northern India mills? 

Bewan Bahadur.—My complaint is this: from C.alcutta to Madras and 
from Calcutta to Calicut the freight is about the samet To Madras it is 
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1,500 miles and to Calicut it is ajxother 460 miles but tlio freight is the sanio 
for Calicut as for Madras. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Take Cawnpore to Madras and Cawnpore to Calicut. 

JJeivan Bahadur. —Cawnpore to Madra.s is about 1,000 miles and 
Cawnpore to Calicut is an extra 460 miles. The railway freight is tlio 
aame for both places. The point is that the rate allowed up to Madras 
is the same as the rate up to Calicut which is another 460 miles. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —How does it compare with the rate that you have to 
pay? 

Dewan Bahadur. —Per mile per maund wo pay very much more. 

Dr, Jain. —But the total will not be more? You would still be hotter 
off so far as freight goes? 

Dewan Bahadur. —Yes. We pay about 3 annas a maund less. 

Dr. Jain. —So that you will still be at an advantage of 3 annas a 
maund. 

Dewan Bahadur. —Yes. 

Mr. Penning. —In any case 60,000 tons of sugar has got to come to South 
India; why then give concession freight? 

Mr, Bahimioola. —A.s regards railway freights 1 want to find out the 
treatment meted out to different factories. 

Dewan Bahadur. —Railway freight seeros to have some reference to ocean 
freight. These reduced rates are to the ports and the rates are practically 
the same as the ocean freights. Our point is this, that those ocean freights 
are available only for 3,000 bags and upwards and there are landing and 
other charges to be added whereas the railway allows practically the same 
freights for oven 80 to 100 bags. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —That explains vary clearly why railways quote reduce 
freights. 

Dewan Bahadur, —This ocean rate will bo available only for very big 
consignments tfnd there are other charges such ns landing, loading and 
unloading. If you take them into consideration these rates that the rail¬ 
ways are offering now, we maintain, are lower than the ocean freights. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —In answer to question 110 (5) you say: “ The produc¬ 
tion of existing factories should be controlled during the period of protec¬ 
tion and quotas fixed for production ”, You suggest this to be done by 
legislation. 

Dewan Bahadur. —I presume it would be necessary, It would ho very 
difficult to enforce quotas except by legislation, and the creation of a 
Statutory Body. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Have you heard about the utilisation of molasses for 
potassium carbonate? 

Deivan Bahadur, —We have beard about the utilisation of molasses for 
the production of acetic acid, and we intend to make some investigations. 
We believe that it would not be economical. 

Mr. Penning. —Glycerine is the latest. Recently molasses have been 
exported to England for the manufacture of glycerine. 

President, —For making explosives? 

Mr. Penning. —Yfi.s. We have been going into the matter. The local 
sales are very very small and the product takes a lot of refining. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —On page 23 of your representation you talk of sub¬ 
sidies. You mean tlio Government of India should subsidise the export 
trade. 

Dewan Bahadur. —A subsidy from the Government could not be out of 
place. 

Mr. Bahiintnola, —Do you meaon the Mysore Government or the Govern¬ 
ment of India? 
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Dewan BaJiaduv. —It might be either. We hare only thought of that 
from the point of view of the industry. 

Mr. Kahimtoola. —As far as your factory is concerned, is it not more 
or less controlled and managed by the Mysore Government p 

Dewan Bahadur. —The Government have 60 per cent, of the shares and 
have a coi responding preponderant majority on the Directorate so that if 
they want to get anything done, they can do it, 

Mr, Itahimtuola. —Have yout Government in view the question of licens¬ 
ing of factories? 

Dewan Bahadur. —They have got power to license new factories. 

Mr. Ttahimtoola .—So far there is only one factory though with the 
present capacity it may be equal to three factories. 

Deioan Bahadur.—But our boiling capacity even with the additions would 
he only 1,500 tons. We might thus get 100 tons extra. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Are the Directors at present elected by the share¬ 
holders ? 

Dewan Bahadur. —3 of them are elected by the shareholders aiid 4 are 
nominated by the Government of Mysore. 

Mr, Bahimtoola. —Have you paid off the debentures? 

Dewan Bahadur. —We have paid off only about Rs. 6 lakhs. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Out of Rs. 16 lakhs? 

Dewan Bahadur. —Yes, by converting them into additional shares. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Ordinary shares? 

Dewan Bahadur, —Yes. An offer was made to a certain proportion of 
the debenture holders and the result has been that nearly Rs. 6 lakhs 
have been paid. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —I find in the statement given here that in March 
1937 the debenture were of Rs. H lakhs and the capital Rs. 21,79,000. 

Dewan Bahadur. —The difference is due to the fact that we have paid 
-off some of our debentures and that by exchange for shares. I under¬ 
stood you to desire that the fair selling price should be recalculated accord¬ 
ing to the standards fixed by the RonrU. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Or if more convenient what you think should he tlie 
fair selling price for the industry. 

Dewan Bahadur. —T will have it recast and indicate to you by a subsi¬ 
diary statement how these are done. 

Dr. Jain.—l would like to have information just on one or two points. 
You have a very interesting syste.m of training apprentices sent to you 
■by the Mysore Government. 

Dewan Bahadur. —We are not now taking any apprentices. 

Dr. Join .—You refer to that somewhere, don’t you? 

Dewan Bahadur. —Not now. We trained up these men and they are 
■being employed in our own factory. 

Dr. Jain. —Am I right in understanding that you have stopped the 
system of training apprentices? 

Dewan Bahadur. —We are not training apprentices for any outside 
purpose now. 

Dr. Jain, You have got what you wanted for your own purpose? 

Dewan Bahadtir. —Yes. 

Dr. Join.—-Tliere is no need for you to train any more? 

Dervan Bahadur. —No, 

Dr. Jain.—Oa page 13 you give some statistics of skilled and unskilled 
labour. 

Dewan Bahadur. —Yes. 



Dr. Jain. —I find in 1935-36 skilled labour declined from 203 to 189. 

Dewan Bahadur. —Yes. 

Dr. Jain. —Whereas during the same year the production of sugar 
increased by about three times. How do you explain that? 

Dewan Bahadur. —When we had this additional building and all that, 
we had additional hands. Borne of them became supernumerary. 

Dr. Jain. —If you look at Form I you have given the production of 
sugar for 1934-35 as 219,720 maunds, but in 1935-36 the production is 
632,810 maunds. 

Dewan Bahadur. —As a matter of fact during 1934-35 they were all 
new staff and they were just receiving training. Things have become 
standardised and you may take it that the 1935-.36 figures is a fair standard. 
In 1934-35 a good many of the staff were new hands. 

Dr. Jain. —My point is thi.s; there wa.s excise duty levied in 1934. 
iWas it after the levying of the excise duty that you carried out some 
rationalisation a.9 a result of which you were able to reduce the cost 
of manufacture? 

Dewan Bahadur. —Nothing of the kind was done. That had nothing 
to do with it. It is just the normal thing. 

Dr. Jain. —It just happened that you could get on with fewer hands. 

Dewan Bahadur. —As I said there were a few more in the beginning, be¬ 
cause they were all learning work, and also some were being trained. In 
1935-36 we found wo could get on with 189. As a matter of fact we did not 
send out anybody. 

Dr. Jain. —In your factory I think them is a definitely larger proportion 
of educated to uneducated labour as compared with other factories. What 
is the proportion of educated to uneducated labour? 

Dewan Bahadur .—We can. give you figures later on. 

Dr. Jain. —Is it on the increase or on the decline? Are you having more 
educated labour than you had in the past? To put it differently, do you 
find educated labour more profitable for your purpose? 

Dewan Bahadur. —We find educated labour quite good in the factory. 

Dr. Jain. —After receiving proper training? 

Dewan Bahadur. —Yes. 

Dr. Jain .—You find them more economical than uneducated labour. 

Mr. Penning.-—Var the actual labour the figure is .shown larger, because 
we opened weighbridges. Bach weighbridge take.s 6 men. There were 70 
School Leaving Certificate fellows shown on the books. In the factory itself 
there is cane unloading, railway work and centrifugal work for which mostly 
illeterate villagers are u.sed. 

Dr. Jain. —On page 24 you give some interesting statistics in regard to 
excise duty, etc. Shall I be right iii saying there is no objection to the 
excise duty in principle, the objection arises because it takes away the profit? 

Dewan Bahadur .—It is not that. The excise duty is a duty which ba.s 
no relation to the profit. 

Dr. Jain. —You say somewhere that the 1934 excise duty did not hit the 
industry very much. 

Dewan Bahadur, —Yes, the difference between the selling price and the 
cost of production was sufficient. There was a sufficient margin between the 
two to admit of the indu.stry paying the excise duty. 

Dr. .Jain. —It is true to s.ay that there is no objection to the excise duty 
in principle.’ The objection arises regarding the extent or circumstances in 
which it is imposed. 

Dewan Bahadur. —^Yes. 

President. —Are there any points on which you would like us to hear 
you? 
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Dewan Bahadur ,—I should like to refer to the possibility of some outlet 
being found for the uiolusses by the production of power alcohol. 

President.—I didn’t touch on that point because we went into that in 
some detail when we visited the factory. That is engaging our attention. I 
don’t think it necessary to go into that again. 

Dewan Bahadur .—Only I should like to say this with reference to that 
point. The cost of production of power alcohol from molasses would be very 
much less than seems to have been thought when the matter was considered 
previously, so that what was probably brushed aside as a thing not worth 
considering at all, could now be seriously taken into consideration, because 
the difference in cost ie really very little. 

President .—At present prices if we take molasses at one anna a maund, 
I take it it is obviously a good proposition. That is the average price that 
has been obtained for molasses in India. 

Dewan Bahadur. —Yes, that is the average price nowP 

President .—In your hooks you allow credit for a bigger amount. 

Dewan Bahadur .—We get Rs. 1-3-0 per ton. Tliat comes to 8 pies a 
maund. Our actual receipt is only Rs. 1-3-0 per ton of molasses. If an out¬ 
let was found for the molasses elsewhere, it would be very helpful. 
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THE DECCAN SUGAR FACTORIES. 


B.—Obat,. 

Evidence of Messrs. M. L. DAHANUKAR, MEYER NISSIM, LAL 
CHAND HIRACHAND, and D. V. KELKAR, recorded at 
Bombay on Thursday, the 6th August, 1937. 

President .—Of what companies have you got representatives hereP 
Air. JJdhamikar .—The Deccan Factories is on organisation of 8 factories 
in the Deccan including the Belapur factory of which five factories are re¬ 
presented here. These 8 companies are as follow.s :—the Belapur Company, 
tho Maharashtra Sugar Mills, Kalam Sugar Works of Messrs. Marsland 
Price & Co., the Ravalgaon Sugar Farm, the Saswad Mali Factory, the 
Kolhapur Sugar Factory, the Belvandi Sugar Farm, and the Phaltan Sugar 
Factory. 

President .—Are all these mills members of the Mills Association P 
Mr. Dahanukar .—Phaltan is not a member^ Belvandi is also not a mom- 
ber of the Indian Sugar Mills Association, A 

Air. liahimtnnUi .—You might tell ns what'jp'ou think of the prospects of 
tho industry ostaljlished in tho Doecan, namely whether it is on sound lines 
and how long it will take to fully dev'olop. 

Afr. Dahamiknr. —T'he industry is established on sound linos but tho 
industry in the Deccan will take some time to develop fully because hero 
encih factory has to grow its own Cano and for that purpose .several thou.s- 
ands of acres of land has to he leased from the people and also such leasing 
has to ho done only by voluntary negotiation. In the ca.se of Belapur Co., 
Ltd., the old area which is possessed by them was an outright purchase by 
Government and leased to them several yeans ago as it was a pioneer com¬ 
pany. But in the case of the new companies there is difficulty about the 
ac(|Uisition of land by volntary negotiation and to have to follow very 
hard rules of the Government regarding irrigation, and the process is there¬ 
fore rather slow. The factories have owing to these difficulties so f.ar made 
prtjgress at .a rate whitd^ each individual factory has set forth in its replies to 
the Board’s questionnaire from which it will be .seen that even in spite of 
adverse circumst.ances tho factories have been progressing well and they 
have made various reduction.s in the cost of either cane cultivation or 
sugar manufacture. 

Mr. Bahimtnola. —What has been the percentage of reduction since the 
last Tariff Board reported? 

Mr. TJahanukar. —About 2 annas per maund of cane and about 4 annas per 
maund of Sugar. There was one committee appointed by tho Government 
of Bombay which was called tho Financial Improvement Committee in 1932 
and its report was pnhli.shed mainly with tho object of finding out ways 
and means for the establishment of sugar factorie.s on the Deccan canals. 
In that Report recommendations wore made that sugar factories can be 
established on the Doccan canals and on sound lines. Accordingly tho 
Government of Bombay offered certain amount of facilitie.s as regards irri¬ 
gation, water supply and thus these .seven new factories came into existence. 

Air Paiidjntoola. —How do yon compare the. rate of development of these 
factories compared to factories in other parts of India? 

Mr. Pahannkar. —Allowing for their development after they havo com- 
nleted their cane o.st.ate and other things, I am sure they will be, if not 
bettor, on a par with the industry in United Provinces and Bihar. 

Mr liuhimtoola .—Even with regard to the price of caneP 
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Mr. VahanuTcar .—They will be if you take the basic minimum cane price 
which is supposed to be about 5 annas but not the present price of 0-2-6 to 
0-3-0 as in United Provinces or Bihar wliich is not an economic price. 

Pre.ndeni .—You can bring the average cost down to that level? 

Mr. Dahanuhir .—I am just taking tho price of cane as well as the re¬ 
covery percentage because in the Deccan the cane is of a superior qimlity 
arid therefore we expect to have one per (jcut. bettor recovery than that 
obtained elsewhere in India. If our actual price of cane i.s 6 annas and if 
it is 5 annas or .something like that in United Provinces it would be com¬ 
paratively equal. Of course in tbe Deccan tbe industrialists liavo other dis¬ 
advantage as regards risks that the factory lia.s to take and siilTcr as a cane 
grower, from diseases and frosts, famine, fluctuations in prices of manures 
and so on. While in United Provinces and Bihar the factory owner is not 
concerned with it as his cane i.s growji and supplied by outside agencies. 

Vreside.ni .—Not in all cases. 

Mr. Bahnnuhar .—As far as my knowledge goes, in a]mo.st all ca.se. The 
whole situation here is that wdiatovor protection was granted in 1931 and the 
Act passed in 1932—the idea of starting factories came after the Kamat Com¬ 
mittee’s report which was published in 1932 and in tho next year some fac¬ 
tories were started.—the indu-stry in Deccan is just about tliree years old 
and in three years with the starting of cane estates it wa.s not at all possible 
to take advantage of tho benefits of the first and best period of protection 
when the sugar prices were high and when there was not internal competi¬ 
tion, rvhile factories in Northern India having abundant cane supply ready 
at their door eould take full advantage of the situation, uivd could earn 
large profits and build up large reserves. 

Mr. Baliimioola .—What aboutvjthe Padegaon Research Station? IIow 
far has it been of benefit to the'‘Iudustry? 

Mr, Dahnniikar .—At Padegaon they are experimenting on certain varie¬ 
ties of cane some of which they have released' for experiments by factories as 
regards their suitability for Deccan. One or two of these varietie.s we are 
trying on our farm but the result is not known yet. Naturally any I'osults 
of cane research cannot be e.xpe<ded within a short period of tw'o or three 
years. And therefore the Padegaon Research Station will take some time 
in order to bring about .such r<»ults^ as’w_ill help the factories in reducing 
the cost of cane growing. : 

Mr, Ildhimtonla .—Have you made any .suggestion to the authorities con¬ 
cerned with regard to the research station and on what lines they should 
do the research work? 

Mr. T)ahanukar.~So far wc have not done anything. 

Mr. Bahimtooln .—Has tbe Sugar Technologist at Cawnpore been of any 
assistance to the Deccan factories? 

Mr. Dahanukar .—The Sugar Technologist has not been of much practical 
assistance to us. In tbe case of some factories they invite him once a year 
and we discuss with him and he also makes it convenient to visit factories 
when so invited and on payment of his fees and expenses. In this connec¬ 
tion we have to make a .suggestion that the sugar factories in the Deccan 
need more help from technical points, because they are .small units and are 
still growing and there should be some regular programme according to 
to which the Sugar Technologist should come here at least once a year and 
visit of his own accord each factory and discuss the various points. 

Mr, Maliimtoola .—What exactly is your relation with the sugar mer¬ 
chants P 

Mr. Dahanukar .—As regards sugar merchants they arc, not connected 
with Deccan sugar factories because we have our .selling agent,s. 

Mr. Itohimtoola .—What commis.sion do you pay? 

Mr. Dahanukar. —About 1} per cent. 
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Mr. Bahimtoola. —And most of the Deccan sugar factories do not send 
their sugar to the ports? 

Mr. TJahanukar. —No. It is uneconomical. 

President. —Within what period of time you think hy improvement in 
cultivation and so on you can reduce the proportion that cane bears to the 
total cost of manufacture to the level of United Provinces and Bihar? 

Mr. Dahanuhar .—If vve can get 5 to 7 years more uninterrupted and if 
the Local Government give us facilities and help we need we shall be able 
to develop and bring down the cost to just about the same level as is at 
present obtaining in United Provinces and Bihar. The problem of cane 
cost here is governed by outside agencies. The cost of manure is 40 per 
cent, of the total expenditure i)or acre of cane and prices of manure like 
oil cake and sulphate of ammonia whenever they are exported to foreign 
countries immediately ri.se and therefore the cost of cultivation to that 
extent becomes high. That is a factor which we cannot control. Barring 
that we are doing whatever is possible by planting better varieties of cane, 
by liaving better yield, hy the use of better implements, and such other 
things as lie in our hands and we expect that prices will be reduced further. 

President .—Why do you want as long a time as 5 to 7 years? 

Mr. DdhanuktiT .—The Deccan factories have not sufficient acreage of 
land and wo have to acquire it by voluntary negotiation. Wc do not get 
sufficient land by this voluntary XJrocess and therefore it has taken a long 
time to acquire land. Besides the experiments that we are doing as re¬ 
gards reducing the cost of cultivation, naturally take sufficiently long time 
to irroduce satisfactory result. At least one experiment takes about three 
years to get definite results and without which we cannot apply it to culti¬ 
vation on a commercial scale. 

Premlent .—T was only wmiidcrlng whether this period of 5 to 7 years 
which you gave was riot long. 

Mr. Dahanukar. —We can’t help. This is regarding the estate develop¬ 
ment and unless we run the factory to full crushing capacity and for the 
full number of days in the season, w’e shall not be able to make sufficient 
economy and our difficulty about sufficient cane suiiply is the reason. Wo 
can’t depend upon the outside cane supply because sugarcane crop is very 
costly hero and people do not grow it like that in United Provinces and 
Bihar hut grow a very small area for making ipi.r. Fni'ther if pier prices 
go down, the canc cultivation also goes down. Besides w'e Imve organised 
our cane estates and equipped them with mo.st up to date machinery, skill¬ 
ed, educated and experienced staff. Wo do it on mo.st scientific lines. 
That would not be possible for a cultivator who is growing on a very .small 
acreage with limited resources. 

President. —May I interrupt you? In some other tropical areas factories 
are dealing directly with cultivators and giving them advances so that they 
can cultivate the standard cane, is that not possible? 

Mr. Ddhanuhir .—Here the cultivators are of a different type. He Is 
not used to tliis kind of cultivation. He is only used to do this for ijur 
purjroses on a very small scale and he is not going to take any such risk hy 
himself. We have tried that method when the cane prices were high and 
when we had not sufficient cane areas of our own-but nobody came forward 
and therefore we didn’t do this. The factory had to resort to its own 
plantation. 

President. —Is it due to the peculiar mentality of the cultivators in this 
neighbourhood? It is possible; it is done in other part.s of the tropical 
region. 

Mr. Pdknnukar. —It is not prevalent on this side and therefor-e it is 
not possible. 

Mr. Liilrhand .—Tn the Deccan the sugarcane areas are very limited and 
unless there is legislation that whatever cane is required for the factory 
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Jimst be sold to tlie factory at an economical price, it is ratlici' difficult to 
poi'suade every cultivator round about tho factory to sell it to the factui-y, 
8o for persuading the cultivator to grow cane round about the factory and 
make him soli it to tho factory legislation will be required for which piob- 
ably people are not prepared. 

I’resideni .—Factories in the tropical region aro actually doing thus. 
They enter into an arrangement with the cultivator at the time of plant¬ 
ing and give them advances during the season and take tho cano. 

Mr. Lalchand. —So they do bind the cultivator by paying advances. 

1‘residerit. —Yes. 

Mr. Lalchand. —We have not tried that. One factory did that oxpori- 
mont and had n very had e-xporienoe. It is tho original factory of tho 
Deccan and they depended upon the supply of canc from cultivators and 
thoy came to grief, and went into )i<iuidatioii and lost all the capital. 

President .—I am only suggesting the possibility, because it is being 
done. 

Mr. Vahanuhar. —Wo have tried on a small scale and the result was 
very bud. We have also suffered and we have given it up. We w'ould have 
beon bnpi),v if this could have been done. In that case the risk of tlio fac¬ 
tory would have been very much le.ss. This i.s as regards tlio development 
of caiio estate. Now the other difficulties which the Deccan faetorie.s have 
to meet and w'hich of course are getting minimised gradually are that we 
have to bring all skilled and technical men either from United Provinces or 
Bihar. This industry being new here, we don't get sufficient men locally 
and we Imd to pay much more to those people than wdmt they get in tluur 
own provinces. Wc have also to meet their travelling allowiuices and other 
expenses connected with their agreements, .j. Then there is tho case of stores 
like lime which we have to bring from Katni and for whicli wo have to pay 
double the freight. 

President. —In that respect you are hardly worse off than factories else¬ 
where. 

Mr. Palianukar.—l am just comparing tho circumstance of the f.-ictorios 
in the United Provinces with those in Deccan. 

President. —Aro you so much worse oif than United Provinco.s in that 
respect? . 

Mr. Dnhnmtkar. —Wc pay more freight on lime. 

President. —Wo have heard equal complaints from tho factorie.S in tho 
United Provinces. 

Mr. Pahanvkar. —I can give you my price for lime. 

Mr. IMiimtoola .—Have you any kiiowdcdgc of the prices paid by the fac¬ 
tories in the United Provinces and Bihar? 

Mr. Vahmnihar .—T know what some factories are paying. Therefore I 
say our cost is higher than theirs. Wo pay as much as Rs, 2-4-0 i)or luaiind 
of lime delivered at our station. The distance being long, we ciiimot bring 
loose lime or in bags, because it gets .slaked and wc don’t got half the (juan- 
tity by tho time it reaches our factory. Therefore we bring the lime in 
tins properly soldered and so on, and the cost of that limo in that way 
becomes more. 

President. —Possibly some factories in the United Provinces have got 
equal disadvantages. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Are there any other difficulties? 

Mr. Dahanuhar .—Regarding gunny bags wo have to bring them from 
Bengal. I suppose that we have to pay a little moi-o freight charges on 
them. Then .again there i.s the question of coal. In the Deccan area our 
cinie contains Ic.ss fibre and therefore, we require auxiliary fuel. Our 
bagasseo is not sufficient to run the factory. Therefore wc have to import 
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Iknigal coal, because firewood is not available in large quantities. On tliat 
we have to pay a much higher rate than any factories nearby in United 
I’roviuces and Bihar. 

Fresident .—On that point it has been suggested to us by Rao Bahadur 
Vonkataraman that by a judicious mixture of different varieties of cane, 
factories even in tropical region might be able to satisfy their bagasse re¬ 
quirements. 

Mr. Dahanukar. —That may be true, but it will take some time. We 
have to grow varieties which will give us equal amount of sucrose and at 
the same time a higher percentage of fibre. We hope to reduce the costs. 
We have been doing it successfully. Formerly the cost of fuel per maund of 
sugar was one rupee. To-day it has come down to 4 annas. Wo may be 

able to bring it to 2 annas. These are some of the items on which we have to 

spend more than the factories in United Provinces and Bibar. The main 
item on which of course w'e have been representing is the abnormal reduc¬ 
tion in railway freight. It stood at about Rs. 2-2-0 per maund from Cawn- 
pore or from Northern India to Bombay in the year 1932 or 1933, and it 
was gradually reduced. To-day it stands at 14 annas to a rupee per maund. 

So much reduction has been done. On this question of reduction of railway 

freight we have also written to the Sugar Mills Association saying that this 
has affected our industry, very much. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —The Board is fully aware of the point which you are 
now mentioning and they are looking into it. 

Mr. Dahanukar .—I am pointing out one of tho difficulties of the Doccan 
Factories. We were told that it was only a temporary reduction for meet¬ 
ing the competition at ports by the Java sugar. As soon as that was stop¬ 
ped, the matter would be reconsidered. La.st year as you know when the 
sugar prices went down to rock bottom, even below the economic level, and 
when additional exercise duty was levied, factories on this side were in 
groat troubles. 

Mr, Rahimtaola .—In view of the numerous difficulties you have mentioned, 
I am reminded of a statement issued sometime back by tho President of 
the All India Sugar Merchants’ Conference. He is reported to have said 
“ Deccan has normally no future as a sugar producing are.a and competi¬ 
tion in this industry with the United Provinces and Bihar will load to 
economic tragedy ”. 

Mr. Dahanukar .—I wish to say that tho Deccan Sugar merchants are not 
industrialists in the first place. They are merely traders of sugar. Pdthor 
fhey trade in Java sugar or Indian made sugar. Whatever sugar is avail¬ 
able, they buy and sell. The statements they make are most irrospnnail)le. 
Either they have not studied this question or saying something which is 
absurd. Here I may cite an example. If any factory in Deccan is deve¬ 
loped and stabilised as tho Bolapur Company, it can show the re.siilt. The 
Belapnr Company’s factory is tho best in India and there is no reason why 
any other factory in the Deccan area should not achieve .similar result,s 
provided it gets sufficient and uninterrupted period for getting developed 
on proper lines. This is the only reply which I can give to them. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —What is yoiir opinion regarding tho licensing of now 
factories in the Deccan area as well as the extensions of tho existing 


Mr. Dahanukar .—About licensing of new factories, as a whole, it i.s neces¬ 
sary that the licensing of now factories should be there. 

President .—Wo are only considering the question of Deccan factories. 

Mr. Dahanukar .—In the interests of the industry as a whole, I would 
suggest that the licensing of new factories .should be introduced oven in 
the Deccan area, but the extension is a matter for investigation, as there 
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may be factories wliieh are established and whicli may have scope for im¬ 
provement. Some factories are established as small factories in the begin¬ 
ning because they don’t have sufficient cane, but with the increase of eane 
estate, they have to extend to meet the present economic condition and inter¬ 
nal competition which requires to run a factory to produce sugar at a parti¬ 
cular cost. For that puriioso 1 would not suggest any limitation on extensions 
of the existing factories in the Deccan. 

1‘resideni. —Is it not a fact that practically speaking no new factory can 
be put up because the whole thing is controlled by the Government in regard 
to the supply of water ? 

Mr. DahanuMir. —Yes; But there is room for new factories if Government 
would allow it. 

President. —Government can control the erection of new factories. In 
fact they do. 

Mr. Pahanukar. —At present they can. They have declared certain 
areas as factory areas. With their permission factories can be established 
and this means automatically the licensing. 

Mr. liahimtoola. —The point that arose this morning even with regard to 
the extensions of the existing factories was that Government have certain 
amount of control because of the water supply. I wanted therefore this 
question to be thrashed out by the representatives of the Deccan factories. 

Mr. Pahanukar, —That is a fact. T would suggest that if tho company 
thinks that the extension is desirable and has to be given, then of course 
the sanction of Government for water supply be given. 

Prasideni. —Is there any interference at all between factory and factory 
in the Deccan Canal area? I mean a small quantity of cane is bought. Is 
there any competition anywhere? 

Mr. Lalchand, —No. 

Mr, Sahimtoula. —Is theiu any system of pooling? 

Mr. Lalchand. —No. 

Mr. Itahimtuola. —Is there any arrangement with regard to the market¬ 
ing of products? 

Mr. Pahanukar. —There is one organisation wliich is functioning only 
recently and this is the same organisation which is functioning both market¬ 
ing and tackling some general questions. We only fix minimum prices on 
the basis of United Provinces prices, because if United Provinces prices are 
reduced, wc have to reduce our prices. If they raise, we also raise. The 
control of our prices is not in our hands, but it has to bo guided by the 
prhios of sugar in the United Provinces, or in the Cawnpore area. 

Mr, Bahimtoola. —Is the selling price fixed at the present moment? 

Mr. Pahanukar. —Every week the minimum price is fixed. 

Mr. liahimtoola. —The whole arrangement is to avoid underselling. 

Mr. Pahanukar. —Yes, it is working satisfactorily. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Does your sugar i)ass through any members of tho 
Sugar Merchants’ Association? 

Mr, Pahanukar, —No. 

Mr. lluhimioola. —Therefore the complaints do not apply to the Deccan 
Sugar factories. 

Mr. Pahanukar, —No. 

Mr, Meyer Nissim. —In connection with the statement made by the 
President of the All India Sugar Merchants’ Conference, I don’t mind 
saying that that statement is .absurd, becau.se thero i.s quite a fair demand 
arid good consumption in the Mahratta country for the .sugar that is pro¬ 
duced by the factories there. Speaking for the factory that T represent, 
even if there is no outside demand, the demand that exists round about 
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the factory would be quite enough to take all the sugar that we produce. 
Therefore I don’t think that by the Deccan factories existing, they are in 
any way committing suicide. 

Mt. Bahimtoola. —How do you compare your qualities with the qualities 
of Bihar and United Provinces? 

Mr. Meyer NUsim. —I haven’t got sufficient experience of that. 

Mr. Bahimtonla. —You are connected with Saswad Mali. The Managing 
Agents are Jamnadas Mehta and Company. 

Mr. Meyer Nisnm, —Yes. 

Mr. Dahanuhar. —As regards our other difficulties in the way of bring¬ 
ing down tho cost of manufacture in the Deccan area, the capacity of the- 
factories is limited—I suppose to a maximum of 800 tons at any time due 
to the limited canal water supply. Therefore the question of establishing 
larger units of say 1,000 or 2,000 tons is impossible. To that extent the 
cost of production remains higher' in the Deccan area than in the United 
Provinces and Bihar. 

Mr. Dahanukar. —Here the present capacity of factories is from 200 to 
600 tons. It is well known the larger the unit the lesser is the cost of 
manufacture. That is our additional difficulty. 

President. —Do you wish to make a joint representation in connection 
with irrigation charges? We have already, heard a certain amount. 

Mr. Dahanukar. —We made a representation to the Government of 
Bombay (Interim Ministry). But now the. Ministry has changed. I do not 
know what has happened to our representation. In any case if action has 
not been taken by the Interim Ministry, we shall represent our case to the 
new Ministry, 

President, —It is not the intention of this Board to make any recom¬ 
mendation on that subject. If there are any complaints we make a note 
of tliem. 

Mr. Dahanukar. —As regards irrigation, there are a lot of complaints. 
Some individual factories may submit evidem:e on that point. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —There is one small point I want to ask you. The 
Board has asked a question about the output of an ideal factory. You have 
dealt with it generally because the answer refers to the whole Presidency. 
I want to know whether your A.s.sociation has considered that question. If 
you have not considered it, would you send a reply later on? 

Mr. Dahanukar. —Yes. 

Dr. Jain. —There are only two questions I want to ask you. Reference 
has been made to the invasion by the United Provinces and Bihar factories 
in your area. If I have understood correctly, it is said that your produc¬ 
tion in the Deccan is 60,000 tons and the consumption is 100,000 tons. 

Mr, Dahanukar .—Yes. 

Dr. Jain .—So that there is a surplus of 60,000 tons to he covered, 

Mr. Dahanukar. —Yes. 

Dr. Jain. —What is the amount of sugar which is coming from the United 
Provinces and Bihar, apart from the general statements you have made? 

Mr. Dahanukar. —We have not got regular statistics. But our inference 
is that the balance of our requirement is met by the United Provinces and 
Bihar. 

Dr. Jain. —It would appear then that the United Provinces and Bihar 
factories are rendering you a real service. 

Mr. Dahanukar.—Our complaint is not against their sending the required 
quantity of sugar. But our complaint is against the low rates at which 
their sugar is being dumped here. 

Dr. Jain. —You have no definite statistics on that subject. 

IV ^ 
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Mf. Dahanukar ,—In wliat wayP 

Dr. Jain .—Regarding the amount of sugar coining from the United l*ro- 
vincea and Bihar. 

Mr. Dahanukar .—We shall try to send you later. 

President .—In other words you may say that your stocks oro accumulat¬ 
ing. 

Mr. Dahanukar .—We have asked for statistics from the Sugar Techno¬ 
logist. Our point i.s that the effect of the reduction in freight from Cawn- 
pore to Bombay Inis been to reduce our prices. If their sugar i,s enabled 
to sell at a cheaper price in Bombay, we are also forced to bring down our 
price. 

President .—It does not mean tbat more sugar is sent. 

Mr. Dahanukar. —No. 

President .—It is only a question of the difference in price. 

Mr. Dahanukar .—^Wo do not want the Indian sugar to be replaced by 
imported sugar. The question is raised because of the unecoiioniical rate 
at which it is dumped hero. 

Dr. Jain .—If the amount of sugar coming from the United Provinces 
and Bihar is not in excess of 50,0(10 tons or is just 50,0(X) tons, the question 
can be put in a different way. Do you want to have a sort of monopoly to 
raise your price? 

Mr. Dahanukar .—Not at all. On one hand our cost of production is 
high due to circumstances which have already been explained. On the 
otfier hand the cost of prodnotion of factories in the United Provinces and 
Bihar is less and they have been given low freight rates to Bombay which 
enables them to compete with our sugar very favourably tor themselves. 
If any sugar coming from outside is sold below our cost of production, it is 
natural that the local factories have to suffer loss. We do not want that 
the factories here should have .abnormaU profits and that they should have 
a monopoly for that purpose. Our contention is that we should not ho 
compelled to sell our sugar at unremuiierative prices in order to dispose of 
our output and incur lo.ss. If that is done, we will have to go out of 
existence. 

Dr. Jain .—I follow your point. The second question I want to ask you 
is about the pooling of information by factories. 

Mr. Dahanukar .—Wo have not considered this question. 

Dr. Jain.—Would you like to send in your reply later on? 

Mr. Dahanukar .—I .shall put it before the factories. 

Dr. Jain .—It is an important point for the industry ns a whole, and we 
should like to have the considered opinion of the Deccan Factories. 

Mr. Dahanukar .—I shall put it before our Association and send you 
our considered reply. 
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BELAPUR COMPANY. UMITED. 

B.—Obaii. 

Evidence of Messrs. J. N. MILLAR and D. MOIR representing 
the Belapur Company recorded at Bombay, on Thursday, 
the 5th August, 1937. 

President. —Ib it your contentioa that ygu can grow cane cheaper than 
an ordinary cultivator? 

Mr. Millar. —Yes. 

President. —Appreciably? 

.Mr. Millar. —Yes. 

President. —Even if the cultivator receives assistance from a factory in 
tho shape of advances against manure, and so on? 

Mr. Millar. —In the Deccan tho culivatore do not receive advances. 

President. —No. I was rather comparing the Deccan with other parts of 
the tropical area where factories buy their cane from cultivators and many 
of them give very considerable advances. What 1 ■wa.s trying to got at is 
would the cost of cultivation by a factory be more oeonomical than the cost 
of cultivation by an ordinary cultivator supposing that cultivator had 
enough working capital for manure aud so on? 

Mr. Millar. —We think that the cost of cultivation by a factory would be 
still less than that of an ordinary cultivator. We realise that the ordinary 
cultivator labours under certain disabilities such as lack of cajiital. 

president. —It is inevitable that we should make some comparisons, in 
EO far as information is available, with Java. J.iva people are reluctant 
to give information about costs. We have got some information. I should 
like to ask you in a general way not necessarily with reference to your 
company, but with reference to the industry as a whole, to what extent is 
India in a disadvantageous position and in what respect? I do not know 
whether you have got any recent figures from Java. 

Mr. Millar. —Java has the benefit of a good climate and good soils. 
Those are the two chief natural advantages it has. Then the system of 
land tenure in Java is such that the factories have complete control over 
the land for one year and six months after which the land is handed back 
by the factories to the cultivator. 

President. —We do know more or less what it i.s. What I was trying to 
get at is: CJould you assess what the advantage per raaund of cano pro¬ 
duced is? I don’t know whether you have been to Java yourself. 

Mr. Millar. —No, I have not been. Java produces good cane between 9 
and 3 annas as against our 5 annas. 

President .—You put the difference to natural adv,aMt.ages. I do not 
ask you as to what is actuaU.v being done. There have been improvements 
in India more than in Java. What would you estimate the natural advant¬ 
ages of Java which India cannot get over? 

Mr. Millar. —Do you want me to put it into figures? 

President. —^Yes. 

Mr. Millar. —As compared with Belapur a few annas. 

President. —It must be a matter of opinion. 

Mr. Millar. — Yes. 

M 2 
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President. —lu regard to manufacture we understand the factories, iu 
Java have one advantage in that they are nearer to lime. Tlie cost of 
lime is a serious item in the case of Ifeccan factories. 

Mr, MiUiir. —The cost of lime for sulphitation factories is not nearly so 
serious as the cost of limestone for the carhonatation factories. To take 
Belapur again as an examijle, it is situated nearly 600 miles away from 
Katni and the freight on limestone is fully 5 times the cost of limestone 
itself. 

President. —I think you have mentioned that. Y6u have given very 
full answers to most of the questions and I don’t propose to take up >our 
time by simply asking you to repeat what you have written. We shall ask 
you questions only about points which need further elucidation. 

In regard to the cost of cultivation of the ordinary cultivator, you have 
put down the land rent for block of 3 acres as Rs. 40, that is, calculating 10 
times the UKsessment. 

Mr Miliar. —No These are only where the cultivator has selected lands. 

President. —When you say interest, I presume you mean intei'est on work¬ 
ing capital. 

Mr. Millar. —Yes, the interest on manure costs. 

President. —At what rate have you calculated? 

Mr. Millar. —12 per cent. 

President. —All this Es. 417 would not have to be borrowed. 

Mr. Millar. —The main item is manure. 

President. —Nor would it have to be borrowed for the full period. 

Mr. Millar. —Quite. 

President. —Could you tell us how you arrived at the figure of Rs. 20—on 
what amount and for what period? 

Mr. Millar. —Part of it is calculated for the full year; farmyard manure, 
Cost of seed and then the sulphate of ammonia for about half the year. 

President. —This question of interest on working capital is of some import¬ 
ance in connection with the suggestion of zoning system to ho introduced, 
the suggestion being that if the zoning system was introduced, the factories 
would then advance money to the cultivators. It does not affect you, but 
it is rather important from the point of view of the industry. 

Mr. Millar. —Yes. 

Mr. Moir, —In reply to question 24 we said that it would be dealt with 
by the Sugar Mills Association. Sir Joseph Kay has written to me to 
point out to you that in the Deccan we have our own market, that we are 
not overproducing and that onr views do not altogether coincide with the 
rest of India as regards selling and fixation of quota. He has not given me 
more definite information than that. 

President. —The question of licensing does not apply to the Deccan area. 

Mr. Millar. —No. 

President.—We were told this morning—^I put the question to the Deccan 
Association—practically speaking no now factory could come into existence 
without Government permission, owing to their control of irrigation. Is 
that a correct statement? 

Mr. Millar. —Yea. 

President. —And therefore factories are in fact licensed. They cannot 
come into existence unless Government agree. 

Mr. Millar. —That licensing is simply from the point of view of avail¬ 
ability of water, but the limit has been very nearly reached. 

President. —So, to some extent the extension of factories is also con¬ 
trolled. 
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3(r. Millar, —Yes. At the same time the Deccan is not over-producing. 
Frojn the production point of view licensing is not necessary. 

Fresident. —We are looking at it very much from the point of view of the 
zoning system apart from the que.stiott of production. If you have a zoning 
Bj'stein, you must have the licensing of factories. The two go together. Of 
course, it does not apply to Bombay. 

Mr, Millar, —Quite. 

Fresident, —I have not asked you any general que.stions which, I pre¬ 
sume, the Indian Sugar Mills Association will answer and you have given 
us all the additional information that you consider desirable. So, I do not 
propose to ask you any more questions. 

Mr. litthimtoola. —You say in the beginning (1st page) that the cane is 
the highest in quality supplied to any factory in India. I want to know 
what variety you had in mind when you mentioned that point P 

Mr. Millar. —The sentence refers to quality. Our cane is the highest ia 
quality. It applies particularly to EK 28 and POJ 2878. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Are not these canes grown by other people as well? 

Mr. Millar. —Yes. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —Does it imply sucrose content or recovery? 

Mr. Millar, —Judging by recovery. 

Mr. Bahimtnola. —It means that you are able to get more sugar out of 
the.se varieties than other people who crush those very cane's. 

Mr. Millar. —Hitherto we have done. I am speaking of the Deccan. 

Mr. Enhmtooln. —This point is rather important. With regard to the 
Working season, 3 ’ou have a very exceptional position in the Deccan. But 
wh.at do you tliink should wo take ns the fair average number of working 
days for the Deccan sugar factories? 

Mr. Millar. —Do you want to know our average? 

Mr. l{ahbn,tnola,-~Yom' working season is 7 months. Does that apply to 
all the factories 

Mr. Millar. —No. Some of them start later. 

Mr. Sahimtoola. —That is why I am asking yon this question. 

Mr. Millar.~0\iTs is long. The number of day.s we will be crushing 
will be 180. 

Mr. Bahimtoola, —That is your actuals. 

Mr, Millar. —Yes. It has been more hut we have taken 180. Some other 
factories in the Deccan have, had a shorter working sea.son. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Would you regard 130 days as the average for the 
whole of India? 

Mr. Millar. —T should say about 130 days or say five full months. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —You have given the economic unit as 500 ton crushing 
capacity. Does it apply to the whole of India. 

Mr. Millar. —Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —In the last enquiry, the Board took 400 tons. 

Mr. Millar. —Then we said 400 ton crushing capacity. This time we say 
600 ton crushing capacity. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —One important group has sugge.sted the same capacity. 
But you would like the economic unit to be raised to 500 tons. 

Mr. Millar. —Yes. 

President. —In the Deccan area where there is no poaching of ouc factory 
into another’s area, would you put a smaller unit as a pos.siblc economic 
unit ? 1 
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Mr. Millar. —Noi. 

President. —You would not make any distinction. 

Mr. Millar. —No. 

Mr. Itahimtoola .—As regards your reply to question 9, I should like to 
know tho kind of assistance which the factories receive from the Pndegaon 
Research Station as well as from the Local Government. 

Mr. Millar. —have not yet received any assistance from the Pado- 
gaon Research Station. The investigation is in progress. 

Mr. Bahimtoola .—Does your Company keep in touch with what is going 
on there? 

Mr. Millar. —The results are not full .yet. The Padegaon Research 
Station representatives have been and are coming and they have taken 
sample.s of our soil. We will got the results of their investigations in duo 
course. 

Mr. Bahimtoola .—What about the Sugar Technologist at Cawnpore? 

Mr. Millar .—We have never called him in. 

Mr, Bahimtoola .—Does he not come of his own accord? 

Mr. Millar. —Yos, ho has come in connection with enquiries regarding the 
sugar industry in general or the Deccan industry but not in regard to our 
particular factory. 

Mr. Bahimtoola ,—How long do yo<i think you will take before you are 
able to give us your results on OO. 419? 

Mr. Millar .—We can give you definite results after tho next working 
season. 

Mr. Bahimtoola .—In the Deccan area fdo you think 6 annas a maund 
would be a reasonable figure to take? 

Mr. Millar. —To pay to the cultivator? 

Mr. Bahimtoola .—Yos. 

Mr. Millar. —No, it would not be reasonable. 

Mr. Bahimtoola .—Do yon think that it is low 

Mr. Millar. —I don’t think that he will supply cano at that price. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —In reply to question 20 you have given us tho cost of 
an average cultivator as 417 with an yield of 40 tons exclusive of harvesting 
and haulage eharges. If we include all the items the eost comes to 6J annas 
per maund. 

Mr. Millar. —fif annas without profit. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —What do you think should be tho fair price to induce 
the cultivator to continue to grow cane? 

Mr. Millar. —At least 7 annas. 

Mr, Bahimtoola .—Is the cost that yoii have given of a typical cultivator 
or is it an average? 

Mr. Millar.~HhiB is the average. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —With regard to fuel consumption, is it true to say 
that the fuel consumption depend.s upon the variety of cane used? 

Mr, Millar.—Yes, to a great extent. The Coimbatore canes have a high 
fibre content. 

President. —I don’t think I mentioned this to you. When we were in 
Coimbatore Rao Bahadur Venkatraman told us that even in tropical India 
that with a judicious admixture of different varieties of cane, most of the 
factories cuylit to he able to run on their own bagas.so, a.s they do in moat 
of tho factories In the sub-tropical region. Do you accept that proposition? 
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Mr. Millar. —I doubt it. 1 think tlicie is u little miseonccptiou about 
the Northern Indian factories. There arc very few factories in the north 
of India that have any fuel to sj-iaro. Most thorn aro using make up fuel. 

Fresideni. —We have seen a good many in Nortiiern India and generally] 
speaking there is a very considerable reduction in the cost of fuel in all 
factories. The number of factories that are running on their own bagasse 
has increased in the last season. 

Mr. Millar. —You can have a decrease in tho fuel consumption in an 
unbalancgd factory. By that 1 moan a factory that is crushing more crane 
than the sugar end can eliciently cope with. 

Ur. Jain. —Do you moan there is a loss in recovery? 

Mr, Millar. —During tho last season, there was abnndavico of cane and 
some factories increased their crushing rate beyond their capacity, working 
out of balance. 

President. —On the other hand without mentioning names, it is geno- 
rall.v the most efficient factories that have most bugasso, judging by soma 
other standards. 

Mr. Millar. —There is sucli a thing as the economic use of fuel. 

President. —Efficient furnace, and so on. 

Mr. Millar. —Yes, 

Dr. Jain —The last Tariff Board said that an efficient factory ought to 
bo able to run on its own bagasse. 

Mr. Millar. —Conditions have altered sioco then. Pactorias are now to, 
a very largo extent making only one quality of .sugar which means rcboiling 
all their low grade sugar which in turn means use of extra fuel, so tho condi¬ 
tions are not on all fours. 

President. —Then I take it that, you would not altogether agree with 
Mr. Vonkataraman’s dictum ? 

Mr. Millar, —No, 

Mr. liahimtoola. —Do you keep yourself in touch with .lava costs? 

Mr. Millar. —I have not done so particularly. 

Mr. Pahimtoola. —Wo have received the figure of ii-S guilders per 100 
kilos as tho cost of manufacture including the cost of cane. 

Mr. Millar .—I am afraid I cannot give any .authoritative figure about 
tho costs in Java. 

Mr. Bahimtoola, —Why is it that you do not send your sugar to 
Bombay ? 

Mr, Moir ,—Chiefly on account of railway freight. 

Mr, Bahimtoola. —Is the freight that you have to pay is higher than the 
freight from Oawnpore to Bombay 

Mr. Moir. —From our place to Bombay it is about 9 annas. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —But the freight is 0-14-0 to 1-0-0 from tho United Pro¬ 
vinces, etc., to Bombay? 

Mr, Moir. _Yes. We can get! much better price round about tho factory 

and other areas. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —You aro not handicapped by freight? 

Mr. Moir. —Wo can probably get bettor price if railway freights were 
put up. 

President. —Ts the railway rate a fljit rate? 

Mr. Millar. —When they rail sugar from Cawnporo to Bombay they get a 
flat rate but for bringing it to Poona or Naaik they have got to pay from 
Bombay to Nasik or Bombay to Poona. 
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Mr. Bahimtoola. —We want to get an idea as to what the present cost 
would be to put up a 500 ton faetoi-y. Has there been any increase in cost 
BinoG the last Tariff Board reported? 

Mr. Millar. —There has been a very great increase; we should put it down 
between 30 and 40 per cent. 

Mr, Moir. —It went up gradually for a time and since this re-armament 
business started it went up rapidly. 

President. —Is that just a recent increase? 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Today’s prices are 30 to 40 per cent, higher than the 
figure quoted in the last Report? 

Mr. Moir. —I should think so. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —You are working on single sulphitation? 

Mr. Millar. —It is still the same single sulphitation. We may have 
another sulphering this year, this next season, and it would be a double 
sulphitation. 

President. —You find your keeping quality quite satisfactory with single 
eulnhitation 

Mr. Millar. —Yes, hut we also use a bleaching agent, which is really in 
fact double sulphitation (here explains the process), 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —I was given to understand that in single sulphitation 
there is greater impurity because sulphur remains in sugar. Is that correct? 

Mr. Millar, —No. There might be a very slight trace, an extremely slight 
trace. 

President. —Have you ever made any experiment as to how long your 
sugar actually keeps in good condition r 

Mr. Millar. —Not over a period of years. 

President. —We know in some cases Java sugar will keep two to three 
yearn. 

Mr. Millar .— Generally speaking carbonatation sugar keeps better than 
BUlphitation sugar. 

President. — Wo made enquiries, but no Indian sugar has been kept for 
more than about six months and so nobody can say how long Indian sugar 
can Keep, 

Mr. Moir .—Our production is always in consumption by the end of 8ep- 
temoer. 

Mr, Bahimtoola. —In answer to question 81 you have given comparative 
figures of 1930-31 and 1935-30. 1 only want to know whether the manufac¬ 
turing cost includes cost of cane? 

Mr. Moir. —It is including cost of cane. 

Mr. Bahimtoola, —‘ Office Expense ’—includes head office and managing 
agents? 

Mr. Moir. —Everything inclusive of depreciation. 

7?r. Jain. —I gather you keep your skilled labour employed in the silent 
season also and you seem to specialise in welfare work. You have got all 
your labour housed in free quarters and you maintain schools. Education is 
free for the Children of your employees under Rs. 20. How many children 
take advantage of that? 

Mr. Millar. —About 250. 

Dr. Jain. —How many children are there of school-going age? 

Mr. Millar. —About 50 per cent, take advantage of the school. 

Dr. Jain. —^What about the children of employees getting more than 
'Rs. 20? 
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Mr. Millar, —They have the same education facilities but they pay small 
fees. There is a reason for that. People who aro permanent employees and 
get Rs. 20 or over are eligible for the Provident Fund; those below Rs. 20 
are not so the children of these people are not charged. Then there are 
graded fees according to the pay of the parent. Then also in the English 
school the amount of free tuition is limited by the Board of Education. 

Mr. Moir. —We are now extending the school to accommodate more 
children. 

Dr. Jain. —In answer to question 67 about fuel you say “ make up fuel ”j 
is required. What is make up ftrelP 

Mr. Millar. —Furnace oil, in our case. 

Dr. Jain. —What are the by-products in your factory. You say the only 
by-product is molasses. Is not bagasse a by-product? 

Mr. Millar, —We do not classify it as by-product. Bagasso is actually 
used in the process of manufacture. 

Dr. Jain,. —About marketing in answer to question 85 about the sugar 
contract form you say that your sugar contract form is suitable although 
it is different from the Indian Sugar Mills’ Association’s form. 

Mr. Moir. —We aro in favour of adopting the Sugar Mills’ Association’s 
form but our buyers say they have not read the present form yet I 

Dr. Jain. —What is the difference between your form and that of the 
Indian Sugar Mills’ Association? 

Mr. Moir.—Nothing much. There are a few additional clauses in the 
Association’s form with regard to specific quality. 

President. —The only point of difference is clause 8, the point about 
quality. Are your clauses materially different from that clause? 

Mr. Moir. —I have never been called upon to refer to our quality clause 
through dispute, but there is little or no difference between our clause and 
that of the Indian Sugar Mills’ Association. 

Dr. Jain. —Could you send us a copy of your contract form? 

Mr. Moir, —I will. 

Dr. Jain. —As regards marketing survey, you are in favour of it partly 
with a view to avoiding uneconomics transport from one producing centre 
to another. Is that a general statement or had you any particular instances 
in mind? 

Mr. Moir. —I was merely being guided by what happened in the cement' 
merger. 

Mr. Millar .—This is a question of concession in freight to Bombay, a 
concession which is granted to one or two provinces and not granted to the 
Deccan factories. Whether the railway company have been forced to make 
this concession in. order to meet competition is a matter which you might 
enquire into. 

President. —The question of coastal trade comes into that? 

Mr. Millar. —Exactly. 

Dr. Jain .—I have one more question to ask and that is about the futures 
or the terminal market. I wonder if you like to express any opinion. In 
principle would you be in agreement with it, I mean in general leaving 
the details to be worked out by the sub-committee? 

Mr. Moir. —I don’t think 1 have anything special to say on that. 

Mr. Pahimtoola .—You have made some remarks about the pundia cane. 
I find that in some places it is still being used and is popular. 

Mr. Millar. —It is popular with the gur maker. With his small power 
plant it is a very good cane. It is soft and easily milled. Also it gives good 
coloured gur. But from the sugar manufacturers point of view it is not a 
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good cano. At its best it is quite good. But it is <a very delicate cane; 

it has a weak root system and is very sucoptible to disease. It requires 

heavy mamiriiii; and is .subject to any irregularities of irrigation or flood; 
it is not a heavy yielding cane. Pundia cane has been identified. It was 

grown in Java many years ago under the name of White Japaia, For the 

very reason that we discarded it, Java discarded it. It was also grown in 
Mauritius and tliere again it has been discarded. 

Mr. Itahimtoola. —Is Coimbatore variety hard and arrowy? 

Mr. Millar .—They arrow. 

Mr. Itnhimtoola. —Have you made any suggestions for research in this 
direction ? 

Mr. Millar. —No. 

Mr. liahimtooln. —Regarding Form III I want to get at the extraction 
figure in order to compare it with the figure of 1930, 

Mr. Millar. —It is about 90. 

Mr. liahinitoola. —The extraction last time was 91. 

Mr. Millar. —That is tho weight of mixed juice. The extraction figure 
is the extraction of sugar from the sugar in cane. 

Mr. Bahimtoola.—ls it .shown in item No. 5? 

Mr. Millar. —It is not here. In our case it is about 90. 

Mr. Bahirntoola. —In 1930 when you gave evidence it was 91 as com¬ 
pared with 94 or 96 in Java. I w.ant to know whether there is any improve¬ 
ment on that. 

Mr. Millar. —Ttiorc is no improvement yet. 

Mr. Bahirntoola. —Is there ari 5 ' improvement with regard to tho boiling 
house efficiency? 

Mr. Millar. —There has been .some improvement. 

Mr. Bahirntoola, —What is the figure now? In Java it was 89. 

Mr. Mii/ur,-—Last year it was 89'75. 

President. —Is there any reason why the Indian mills should not be as 
efficient as Java? 

Mr. Millar. —No. I say without fear of contradiction that there am 
many mills in India as efficient as any in Java. 

Dr. Jain. —How many would you say? 

President. —Without mentioning names. 

Dr. Jain. —You may even say one-third or one-fifth. 

Mr. Millar. —One-third or oiie-fifthP I have a particular group in mind 
and may I say at least 10 and probably more. 

President. —That comes to one-tenth. 

Mr. Millar .—Yes. 

Mr. Bahirntoola. —Can you give me tho polarisation figure for last year? 

Mr. Millar. —14-20. 

Mr. Bahirntoola. —Yours was about 13 last time. 

Mr. Millar. —Yos. 

Mr. Bahirntoola. —What system you are adopting for cooling. Is it still 
tho natural system. 

Mr. Millar .—Spray cooling plant. Water is sprayed through nozzles. 

President. —Would it he cxirrect to say from what you have already said 
it is only in the cost of raw material that Java has an advantage? I am 
only talking of manufacture. 

Mr. Millar. _No. In Java they have a very efficient system of mutual 

control and very efficient experimental station on whifdi they have spent a 
great deal of money. 
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7)r. Jain .—Expovimontal Btafcion on the manufacturing side. 

Mr. Millar .—On ail sidas. 

Dr. Jain .—Wo know of agrioultnre. 

Mr. Millar .—Also niaimfaeturing. 

President .—They have an advantage over Indian factories in that 
respect. 

Mr. Millar .—They have had in the past. Wc now have our own Techno¬ 
logical Tnstitute which has recently been ostahlishod as you aro aware, bo 
that wc arc also travelling along the same road. 
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KALAMB SUGAR WORKS AND THE RAVALGAON SUGAR 
FARM, LTD., BOMBAY. 

Evidence of Mr. LALCHAND HIRACHAND, representing Mars.' 
land Price & Co. and Ravalgaon Sugar Farm, Limited, 
recorded at Bombay on Thursday, the 5th August, 

1937 . 

Mr. Lali'hand. —TJiere is one point wliich I would like to correct in the 
details of the cost of cultivation. Thoio wo have .said that the cost of seed 
and planting is Its. 83. It is a mistake. The cost comes to only between 
Rs. 35 and Bs, 40 and not Rs. 83. The reason was tliut in the first year 
the seed was very costly. So, we put it at Bs. 60 in that year. But in the 
following year the cultivation cost came down and therefore the cost of seed 
also went down. 

President. —I suppose you grow your own seed. 

Mr. Lalehand. —Yes. 

President. —It is only an estimate in any case. 

Mr. Lalehand. —Yes. 

J)r. Jain. —The total also will have to bo altered. 

Mr. Lalehand. —Yes. It will come down by Rs. 40 or R.s. 4.5. 

President. —Which factory shall we take first? 

Mr. Lalehand. —Ravalgaon. 

President. —I suppose you understand that this oral examination is only 
to supplement your written evidence and there is no need to repeat what 
has been submitted in the written statement. It will therefore be con¬ 
fined to any further points that we want to have elucidated. 

Mr. Lalehand. —Yes. 

President. —I thiidr T shall first deni with the cost of cultivation given 
in Appendix as you have already touched on it. What is this third item 
‘ Tag ’ P 

Mr. Lalehand. —Green manure—Sunhemp. 

President. —When you say watering, wh.at exactly do you mean? 

Mr. Lalehand. —I mean labour employed for watering. 

President. —For seed you have put down Rs. 30. 

Mr. Lalehand. —Yes. 

President. —How many setts do you require per acre? 

Mr. Lalehand. —More than 10,000 setts—between 10,000 and 12,000 
setts. 

President.- —At what rate have you taken? 

Mr. Lalehand. —We generally take the cost of acre and so many acres 
have been planted out of tlnat acre. That is how we work out. 

President. —You reserve an area for seed and calculate the cost of culti¬ 
vation. If .so many acres are planted with that seed, you divide the total 
cost by the number of acres.' 

Mr. Lalehand. —Yes. Last year the cost of seed wont up by B,s. 5 to 
Rs. 6 because there was plenty of borers and so gap filling had to he done. 

President. —Irrigation charges you have put down as Rs. 75. 

Mr. Lalehand. —Yes for Adsali and for plant cane Rs. 62. 
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President, —The standard rate is I think Its. 45, and Rs. 15 for local 
drainago. 

Air. iMlchand .—1 anna 3 pies per every rupee represents the cess. 

President. —Ra. 2 represents cess. 

Air, Lalchand. —1 anna 3 pies on every rupee. 

President. —What does this Rs. 62 represent P 

Air, Lalehand. —1 worked it out like this. On an average the crop stands 
there for 16 months. It works out to Rs. 4 a month or Rs. 4J. 8o, it 

comes to Rs. 62. 

President. —Including the drainage? 

Mr. Ixdchand. —This is without drainage. The irrigation charge is Rs. 45 
foi' 12 months and there are penalties to bo paid to the extent of Rs. 2 
or Rs. 3. Then there are local fund cesses. For all that, it will come to 
Rs. 48 for 12 months. On an average it comes to Rs. 4 a month and if 
the crop stands for 14 or 15 months, it comes to Rs. 62. 

President. —For Adsali it is Rs. 75. 

Mr. Lnlchnnd. —Yes, as it is an eighteen month crop. 

President. —What about the drainago charge of Rs. 15? 

Air. Lalchand. —That will be over and above this. They have not col¬ 
lected so far. The agreemont is like this: if and when it will be found 
necessary the coinirany will be bound to pay i\sth of the total cost of 
drainage, or Rs. 15 per acre whichever is higher. 

President. —What is the average rent you pay? Is your land leased from 
private persons? 

Air. Lalchand. —Yes, a large portion.. 

President. —Have you leased any from Government? 

Mr. Lalchand. —I purchased about 12 years ago some forest land. A 
largo portion of that does not come under sugarcane because that land does 
not have command of water, A very large portion I have also taken on 
leases from cultivators or from owners of land and I pay on an average 
Rs. 7 to Rs. 7-8-0 per acre including the assessment. 

President. —That is not profit to them. 

Air. Lalchand. —Yes. 

President. —When you put down a figure of Rs. 19, that is for two 
seasons. 

Air. Tndchand. —That is for one crop, I can take only two crops of 
sugarcane in 6 years, under the Irrigation Rules. Therefore the whole of 
that rent goes on the crop. Because Adsali crop stands for 18 months, wm 
have ch.arged Rs. 19 for the Adsali and ns the plant crop stands for 14 or 
15 months, we have charged Rs. 14. 

President. —Fven now I do not seo how you arrived at Rs. 14. 

Air. TAdchand. —For 5 years at Rs. 7-8-0 it would come to Rs. 40. Tliat 
has to be divided on two crops only. Thus it works out to ( y ) Rs. 20. 

President. —A little less than that. 

Air. Lalchand. —Yes. 

President, —Don’t you grow any other crop? 

Air. Lalchand. —Nothing except fodder. 

President. —You don’t get any return for three years. 

Mr. Lalchand. —What we have found is that sugarcane is a very c.xpcn- 
sivo crop. W’e must concentrate on sugarcane. Wliat linjipcns is if wa 
grow any ordinary crop our attention is diverted to that small crop and tlio 
major crop suffers. So from that point of view we rather prefer not to grow 
any ordinary^ crop. Moreover, by not growing any niinor crop, the laud 
gets rest and improves in productivity. 
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President .~^lt has been suggostod to us that tho growing of cotton crop 
after sugarcane is in some ways advantageous. The yield of cotton crop, 
if grown immediately after sugarcane, is almost double without any extra 
©xpeiisp and therefore some saving in expense of cultivation is made in 
that way. 

Mr. Lalchand.- —This is our difficulty in Ravalgaon. Cotton is a kharif 
crop. We start our factories in October. The work of picking up cotton 
also comes in October and November when there is always shortage of 
labour. We cannot take any kharif croi) particularly Which requires plenty 
of labour. Therefore wo cannot have cotton. Moreover to got that double 
crop we would require water from the canals. Thero is already shoitage 
of water even for sugarcane. 

President. —What canal is that? 

Mr. Lalchand. —Girni Left Bank Canal, 

President. —Is there any difficulty about water? 

Mr. Lalchand. —Yes. 

President. —la it a minor canal? 

Mr. Lalchand. —Yes. 

President.. —The water rate is Rs. 46. 

Mr. Lalchand. —Rs. 43 (Ra. 28 jdua Rs. 15). But up till now we h.ave 
paid Rs. 43 including the drainage tax because I was treated as a private 
cultivator and not a factory owner. Thoroforo tho charge was Rs, 43. 

President. —I was under a misapprehension that you would be paying 

the major canal rate. You arc paying the minor canal rate. 

Mr. Lalchand. —Yes. 

President. —What does this item ‘miscellaneous charge’ represent? 

Mr. Lalchand.^Road making, sundry repairs, etc. 

President. —Do you spend money on feeder roads? 

Mr. Lalchand. —I have to. There is no road at all in that part of the 

country. In the monsoon it becomes almost an island. I don’t like to call 

it St. Helena. We cannot go out of the village during tho monsoon. 

President. —Have you tramways? 

Mr. Lalchand. —Yes. 

President. —You have to supplement your tramways by feeder roads. 

Mr. Lalchand. —Yes. 

President. —To the factory? 

Mr. Lalchand. —Yes. There is one section in which I have not laid tho 
tram line. So, from that section tho cane has to be carried on bullock 
carts. 

President.~Goncral charges, what does that represent? 

Mr. Lalchand. —Office charges and what we call vShothi, items which 
cannot be debited to any of these other items. These do not go directly to 
agricultural operations. 

President. —As regards livestock maintenance, does that mean deprecia¬ 
tion or actual maintenance? 

Mr. Lalchand. —Actual maintenance. 

President. —Revenue expenses item No. 18, what docs that represent? 

Mr. Lalchand. —These three items 1 .shall explain jointly. These three 
items together come to about Rs. 3.5 which includes office charges, road con¬ 
struction, etc., pay which the workmen get for their holidays and the officers’ 
pay. 

President. —There is already an item called supervision. 
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Mr. Laichand. —Supervision is only Mukadom, sectional dork, etc. But 
in the.so general charges and revenue expenses are included sectional heads, 
ofheers’ pay, etc. 

Vr. Jain. —Why do you call them revenue expenses? 

Mr. Laichand. —All office charges for example which do not actually go 
to the cultivation operations we set aside and call them revenue expenses 
and general charges. 

President .—How many ratoon crops do you take? 

Mr. Laichand. —One. 

President. —In calculating the cost of cultivation would it bo reasonable 
to take the plant crop and the ratoon together, add the cost of cultivation 
of both, add the outturn of both and divide each by two? 

Mr. Laichand. —No. The cost of plant cultivation and ratoon is different. 
Here I have given the cost of cultivation per ton of ratoon as well as 
plant. If you take the two together and if the proportion varies, the cost 
per ton will vary. 

President. —The two go together. 

Mr. Laichand. —Not necessarily. Sometimes you may have a plant and 
you may not take a ratoon because there are certain varieties which do not 
give a good ratoon EK, 28 is a bad rotooncr. 

President. —On the other hand your cost of cultivation will bo loss in one 
year and more in another. 

Mr. Laichand. —Yes. 

President. —So, if you take a ratoon crop, it might bo reasonable to split 
the two. 

Mr. Laichand. —Yes. 

President. —What I was rather getting at is this. If a ratoon follows 
the plant crop, you take the two together. 

Mr. Laichand. —Yes, I am in favour of taking a ratoon. 

President.—For one year at least. 

Mr. Laichand. —Yes. 

President. —Have you found that it led to any incre,ise of di.so.ases.f" 

Mr. Laichand. on the contrary, there is a decrease. 

President. —Taking the two together, it pays you. 

Mr. Laichand. —Yes. 

President. —Although the yield is somewhat less? 

Mr. Laichand. —Yes, 

President. —Is the yield of ratoon crop always less? 

Mr. Laichand. —No. 

President. —Sometimes it is more. 

Mr. Laichand. —Yes. I have shown four crops—Adsali, ratoon, plant and 
ratoon. My present poRcy is to keep the ratoon of adsali croi.) and not of 
the plant crop because the adsali crop is cut in October, November and 
December. That gives a better ratoon than the plant crop because the plant 
crop is cut in January, February and onwards. Therefore I find that the 
average yield of ratoon obtained from the adsali croij is as much as the 
plant crop itself. 

President. —With regard to the varieties of c.ino grown, what do you 
find most satisfactory at present? 

Mr. Laichand. —From the point of view of tonnage? 

President .—From the general factory point of view? What are the 
respective advantages and disadvantages? 
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Mr, Lalchand, —POJ 2878 grows well in rich soils and requires more 
Water. Giren more manure it I'esponds very well. EK 28 is very sus¬ 
ceptible to the borer. It is a very dangerous crop. If you get it, the yield 
is as good as POJ 2878, but many times it fails. Co. 290 is very good 
from the point of view of tonnage. It beats POJ 2878. It grows equally 
Well even in shallow soil but it is not so rich in sugar content. Therefore 
we prefer POJ 2878. But the one drawback of POJ 2878 is bad clarification 
qualities. If you mix it with other varieties, wo can do the clarification 
all right. 

Fre.<iident. —Have you got Co. 419P 

Mr. Lalchand. —Yes. 

President. —You are just experimenting with thatP 

Mr. Lalchand. —Yes. 

President. —You have not got any results yetP 

Mr. Lalchand. —Not yet. 

President. —While we were in Coimbatore the other day, Rao Bahadur 
iVenkataraman made a very confident pronouncement that the new varieties 
of cane introduced in the tropical areas would eventually bring down the 
cost of cultivation approximately to the level in sulvtropical areas. 

Mr. Lalchand. —That is from the agricultural point of view. But from 
the factory point of view, I have my own doubts. It will give you a higher 
tonnage, l^ut it is doubtful if it will contain more sugar than POJ 
2878. It is considered to be a late maturing variety, hut we have yet to 
make further observation.s; it is uniform in its growth. 

President. —You arc not yet satisfied about its factory performance P 

Mr. Ijalchand. —No. 

President. —There is another point about the varieties of cane which 
are common to the tropical region. In all the tropical region the fibre con¬ 
tent of the cane grown is less than in the .sub-tropical. In the sub-tropical 
many of the factories have enough bagasse to run the factory and some 
even an excess, but in the tropical region there is no factory which has 
enough bagasse. Mr. Vonkataraman suggested that by a judicious admix¬ 
ture of varieties—some with high fibre content—it might he possible even 
in the tropical region to have enough bagasse. 

Mr. Lalchand. —Did he mean to say that varieties of cane with more 
fibre content will give more sugar alsoP 

President. —His view was that if factories grew some cane with high 
fibre content and some with high sucrose content, taking it all round that 
might he an economical arrangement although the actual sucrose content 
in the cane with high fibre content might bo less. 

Mr. Lalchand. —We would rather prefer to have one ton of sugar more 
than two tons of fibre. Even if one had to spend on fuel, one would prefer 
to have more sugar from the cane than more fibre from the cane. 

President. —^That is to say, the saving in fuel will not be equal to the loss 
in sugar; is that your opinion? 

Mr. Lalchand. —Yes. Then, more fibre very often leads to higher con¬ 
sumption of steam because crushing becomes less and for crushing hard cane 
more steam is consumed and there is also damage to the rollers. There is 
one very interesting fact th.at we observed in this connection. The 
Director, Sugar Technological Institute, Cawnpore issues monthly data and 
from his figures we calculated that tho.se. factories which had cane with 
about 15 per cent, fibre content showed less amount of auxiliary fuel con¬ 
sumed while those with less th.in 15 per cent, required more auxiliary fuel. 
It was a general observation: it was not the rule, but that is what wo 
observed from his figures. 

President. —To what extent do you think that within the next seven 
years it will be possible to reduce the cost of production of canc? 
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l^lr, Lalchand .—There are two things, one is the price of oil cake which 
we cannot control. As a matter of fact my cost of cultivation would have 
gone down by about 8 annas or more than what it is at present if the price 
of cake had remained the same as it was two years ago. That is one factor 
which is not under our control. The question of irrigation is also a very 
important factor in the Deccan. It deiiends on the policy of the Irrigation 
Department; if they restrict the use of water and put restrictions with 
regard to the use of water it will be difficult to bring down the cost of pro¬ 
duction. But if they become liberal we do not say that they .should give 
any amount of water for wastage—but the crop requires w'ater at a parti¬ 
cular period and if they allow tho use of water according to the necessity of 
the crop, I think the cost of cultivation will be reduced to some extent. 

President .—I suppose improved variety of cane also would reduce tlia 
cost? 

Mr. Lrdrhand. —Yes. Even in preparatory tillage I have been able to 
effect a reduction of R.s. G to 7. In other items also, e.y., watering, the 
efficiency of labour is increasing though now we are paying higher wages to 
them, and in various other items such as weeding and interculturing we 
are making efforts to reduce the cost. 

Pre.iident .—Cknild you give us any idea of the reduction in the figures 
you have given in your statement? 

Mr, Lalchand .—Other items remaining equal I think it would be pos.sihl 0 
to reduce the cost by 12 annas a ton and it would be pos.sihle * bring it 
down to Rs. 9-8-0 on an average per ton of c.aiic. Of course I can’t say 
definitely that it would he so but that is tho e.stimate. 

President .—We have touched on the question of irrigation and I think 
we might as well deal with that point now. We have heard a good deal 
about the irrigation canals already and we would like to have your views 
on the subject, 

Mr. Lalchand ,—Probably you have heard of the story of tho irrigation 
agreement for the sugar factories. For the last four years we have been 
struggling to get reasonable terms and though we have agreed to sign and 
have signed tho agreement, there are so many points which need reconsi¬ 
deration, particularly tho drainage problem. They have asked us to pay 
the full cost of drainage, while we think it is but proper that Government 
should construct the drainage and only charge for the water, but they 
want us to p.ay the full cost of drainage, not only the actual cost hut they 
want to add another 30 per cent, for overhead charges which is too high. 
Moreover they have got such an elaborate scheme for the preparation of the 
drainage that the estimates have come to 3 to 4 lakhs of rupees for Marsland 
Price. Ravalgaon in that respect is fortunately situated: they would not 
require any drainage at all for at least ten years. For Marsland Price it 
comes to alwut 4 lakhs of rupees which rvould probably he the whole co.st 
of the land itself. This is an enormous burden on the f.actory and wo have 
been asking Government not to insist on such an elaborate scheme hut to 
allow drainage to he carried out when and where necessary and it should 
be carried out by the factory itself because they can do it more economically 
and that it should he done without much elaborateness. They have got in 
their scheme pipes for underground system and a road about 12 feet in width 
running parallel to the whole drainage. We have written to Government 
about these things but do not know whether they will consider it. I hope 
the popular Government will. Then there k the question about the rale 
also. After all we have to compete with other people and Rs. 45 for 12 
months comes to Rs. 75 for Adsali or Rs. 62 in the case of plant crop. Even 
if wo get a crop of 40 tons on an average it come,s to Rs. 1-8-0 which is a 
very big item. Then there are the various rnles which are very diffunlt lo 
observe. A small wastage of water leads to penalties. You have to irri¬ 
gate the crop whether it is day or night and whether the temiiernture is 
32 or below. Even when it is frozen the man has to irrigate the crop. 
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President. —As you are aware, we can only make a note of what you 
say; it is really for you to approach Government as it is not in our power 
to make any recommendations. But we are interested to hear what you 
have to say on the subject. 

Mr. Lalchand. —Yes. 

President. —How often does a frost occur? 

Mr. Lalchand. —A very severe attack docs not coroe frequently; it was 
only in 1929 that it came. After that there were two mild attack when 10 
to 15 per cent, of cane were damaged each time. 

President. —But the greater damage comes from insects? 

Mr. Lalchand. —Yea, from borers. We have been able to get over that 
trouble to some extent at Ravalgaon. But in Kalamb as the land contains 
.salt the canes are more liable to attack by borers. 

President. —Do jmu buy any cane from private people? 

Mr. Lalchand. —Only a very small quantity. 

President. —It is all cart cane, is it? 

Mr. Ijolchand. —^Yos, it is all gate cane. 

President. —What is the price you paid? 

Mr. Lalchand. —Rs. 10-8-0 for Co. 290. Other varieties did not come at 
all. It is usually one rupee higher for tho other varieties. 

President. —You do make a difference in price according to the varieties? 

Mr. Lalchand. —Yes. 

President. —You find no difficulty in paying different prices for different 
varieties? 

Mr. Lalchand. —No, 

President. —In future will your own cultivation be sufficient to moot your 
requirements or would you buy? 

Mr. Lalchand. —I can’t increase my plantation because the canal is small, 
nor con other people give me much because their area is also restricted to 
the canal. ; 

President. —So you will remain constant? 

Mr. Lalchand. —We arc asking Government to increase the capacity of 
the canal and the reservoir too. I don’t know whether Government will 
consider it. 

President. —That limits the capacity of your factory also? 

Mr. Lalchand, —Yes, unless the outturn per acre goes up. 

President. —There are a good many questions, but perhaps they would 
be answered by the Mills Association. 

Mr. Lalchand. —I do not know whether you would want me to refer to 
the question of railway freights. 

President. —We heard a good deal about that in Madras. 

Mr. Lalchand. —Some people say there is an element of provincialism in 
it, but there is none at all. When wo say the railway rates should bo 
raised it is purely from a different point of view. The railway freights 
.were originally reduced in order to enable Indian sugar to compete with 
Java at the ports. Now .Tava,^ug.ar is not coming in at all and this reduc¬ 
tion in freight is affecting us. It does not help United Provinces or Bihar 
sugar manufacturers because even if they send their sugar at a reduced 
price they can’t sell in our territory. Wo have to sell onr sug-ar and when 
they reduce their price we reduce onrs and therefore that sugar does not 
come to our territory. As long a.s, therefore w'e go on producing sugar .and 
do not .stop our factories they cannot take advantage of the. reduced freights. 
There is no que.stion of pioviucialisin as such; it is just an economic question. 
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President. —I see that you are now burning your molasses and that the 
results are very satisfactory. Tliat is very interesting. You allow 4 annas 
a uiaund as the value of molasses? 

Mr. Lalchand. —Yea. But I have not included that value in the cost of 
manufacture statement. 

President. —We were told elsewhere that there is a certain amount of 
disadvantage in burning molasses, that corrosion results? 

Mr. Lalchand. —Nothing whatsoever. The boilers are as good as the 
other boilers. There is only one boiler which is used for molasses burning 
and it is as good as tho other boilers. The Kalamb factory tried burning 
molasses in their boilers but it was not possible to do so. Our boilers are 
smoke tube boilers; it is difficult to burn molasses in water tube boilers. 
Probablj' it is easier in Lancashire boilers and the burning of molasses gives 
you molasses ash which contains 10 per cent, potash which we use for manure. 

President. —In regard to the utilisation of molasses one point on which 
everyone is agreed is the manufacture of power alcohol so I need not ask 
you anything about that. 

Mr. Lalchand, —That is so. 

President. —I see that j'Oii hope ultimately to be able to raise your re¬ 
covery rate by about one per cent? 

Mr. Lalchand .—Yea. 

President. —In regard to the question of cane, I think there is.possibly a 
slight misapprehension. Actually the factorie.s in United Provinces and 
Bihar pay above the minimum price. Tho average paid in the season is 
avove the minimum price. 

Mr. Lalchand. —When they pay highoijfwe do not feel any difficulty in 
competing at that time. It is only when‘Ithoy get cane at too low a price 
that this question arises. You know of the exceptionally low prices paid in 
April and May. 

President. —That is under special circumstances. 

Mr. Lalchand. —At the Nainital Conference I was told that they have 
fixed the minimum price at 0-11-6 for tiie whole of the season and if this is 
going to be the rate for the whole of the next season then I say that the 
minimum price has been fixed at a very low figure. 

President.—Supposing the Bombay Government decided to fix the mini¬ 
mum price in Bombay.—that doesn’t affect you, because you buy very little 
—on what h<asis do you think it should be done? Would you base it on the 
cost of cultivation? 

Mr. Lalchand. —Yes, on the cost of cultivation. 

President. —One suggestion has been made that the minimum price might 
be based on the cost of cultivation af) the time of planting. 

Mr. Lalchand. —Yes. 

Pre.sidcnt. —And that a bonus over and above the minimum price cal¬ 
culated on the selling price of sugar at the time of delivery should be given. 
Do you think that that is workable? 

Mr. Lalchand. —Yes. 

President. —Could you suggest any other way of fixing minimum prices? 

Mr. Lalchand., —^Personally I think that one minimum price is necessary 
and that should he on the cost of cultivation. 

President .—You have already said that it would he quite feasible to give 
bonus for certain varieties of cane over and above the minimum. 

Mr. Lalchand. —Yes. 

President, —That is another alternative. 

Mr. Lalchand. —Yes if those varieties of cane give more sugar, it would 
be worth while doing it as we do at our factories. 

N 2 
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President.—Supposing the Government fix the mlninuira price ns 5 nnnns 
and say for POJ 2878 6 annas 6 pies or something of that sort^ do you 
think Uiat that would be feasible? 

Mr. Lukhand. —Yes. 

Mr. lialiimtoula. —I would just like to refer to the cost of cultivation. 
Yon generally grow your cane? 

Mr. Lukhand .—Yes. 

Mr. Itahimtonla. —This is the cost of your own cane? 

ilfr. Lalchand. —Yes. 

Mr. liahbntoola. —Are those actuals? 

Mr. Lukhand. —It is very difficult as a matter of fact to get the exact 
cost of the private cultivators. In many cases they don’t take into con¬ 
sideration the various items, for example, labour. 

Mr. Itahimtoola. —I don’t think you have understood my j)oint. When 
you have given us these costs, have you taken into t^onsideration the costs 
prevailing round about your area? 

Mr. Lalchand .—You mean other people’s costs? 

Mr, liuhimtoola. —Yes, other people’s costs, either factories’ costs or other 
cultivators’ costs? 

Mr. Lalchand. —These are my actual costs. 

Mr. Bahimtoola .—If those are the actual cost.s, I want to know how they 
have been allocated. It is very difficult to follow when there arc four kinds 
of statements given by, you. 

Mr. LnUdinnd .—We maintain all those accounts. 

Mr. liuhimtoola ,—What vaiTotios of cane have you taken? 

Mr. Lalchand .—This is not varioty by variety. It is for that particular 
crop. 

Mr. liahimtoola .—When you take the yield, you have got to take the 
vai’iety of cane into consideration. 

Mr. Lalchand. —This is the. average yield for different varieties, 

Mr. liahimtoola. —That moans all these are averages of all the three 
qualities that you aro using. 

MT, Lakhand. —Yes. 

Mr. liahimtoola. —Does it not make a dilfereiico between Adsali canc, the 
plant cane, the adsali ratoon caiio, and the ordinary ratoon cane in various 
costs p 

Mr. Lalchand. —It does. 

Mr. liahimtoola. —The last three items given in the statement showing 
iivciago cost of one acre are an arbitrary allocation. 

Mr. Lalchand. —Miscellaneous i.s not arbitrary, but the general charges, 
live stock m.aiiiteiianco and I'cvenuc expenses are a bit arbitrary. What 
wo have to consider is supervision. For exam]jlo the officer goes to the 
Adsali crop and the plant crop as mucli as to the other crop and thereforo 
with regard to supervision or the office charge's, wc have taken a.s the same. 

Mr. Ilahwitdola. —Take for instance items 3, 4 and 5. How much oil cake 
is used? 

Mr. Lalchand. —Last year we used about 2 tons of groundnut cake to 
an acre. 

Mr. liahimtoola. —What w'as the price? 

Mr. Lalchand. —Rs. 64 or thcroahouts. I couldn’t tell you exactly now. 

Mr. liahimtoola. —Are these prices for 1936? 

Mr. Lnkhnnd. —Yes, 

Mr. liahimtoola. —What is tho price of sulphate of ammonia? 
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Mr. Lalchand. —Rs. 11. 

Mr. Itahimtoula. —How many bags do you use? 

Mr. Lalchand. —2 bags of ammonia sulphate. 

Mr. liahimtoola. —Wlial is the quantity used? 

Mr. Lalchand. —It varied. There were some plots which consumed 3 bags; 
some plots less. According to the soil and according to the crop, we vary 
the dose of manure. 

Mr. liahimtoola. —What about otlier manures? Is that farm yard 
manure? 

Mr. Lalchand. —Yes. 

Mr, liahimtoola, —How many cart loads do you mse? 

Mr. Tjalchand. —Farmyard miimire i,s not .sufficient for all the areas. Some 
areas got 10 f.aras—25 c.lt. a fara. On that basis some got 10, some got 15 
and some didn’t get at all. 

Mr. Ttahimtoola. —It is very difficult to allocate these charges. Tliat was 
my point. 

Mr. Lalchand. —Allocation is not difficult. Allocation wo have done as 
it actually happened. We have got 4 canes. 

Mr. liahiintoola. —Can you give me the percentage.s of these four crops? 

Mr. Lalchand. —Yes. Out of 1,100 acres, 450 acres is Ad.sali. 25 acres 
is Adsali Ratoon; plant crop is 360 acres and about 300 or 325 is ratoon. 
There may ho a slight variation. 

Mr. liahimiuola. —There are three otlier item.s which I find are not in¬ 
cluded. One is cutting charges. Is it included in the item cutting, strip¬ 
ping and bundling? 

Mr. Lalchand. —That is harvesting. 

ilfr. Liahimtoola. —What about traii.sport? 

Mr. Lalchand. —That I liave included in the manufacturing expense. 

Mr, liahimtoola, —You mean general charges? 

Mr, Lalchand. —Yes the statement given for manufacturing expenses. 

President. —I think you said the cost of transport by tramway.s is Jth of 
a pie per maund per mile. I.s that correct? 

Mr. Lalchand. —Yea. 

Mr. liahimtoola. —How much does that work out? 

Mr, Lalchand. —12 to 14 annas per ton. 

Mr, Bahinitoola, —How much should I add per acre? 

Mr, Lalchand. —Rs. 40 for Adsali; for Adsali Ratoon Rs. 31. 

President. —Is that based on the outturn? 

Mr, Lalchand, —12 to 14 annas per ton. 

Mr, Bahinitoola. —It will depend upon the distance of the farm to the 
factory. 

Mr. Lalchand. —Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —What is the distance to the factory? 

Mr. Lalchand. —Radius of 7 miles. In some cases I h.ave to pay 
Rs. 1-2-0 per ton. In other cases I pay 4 annas. On an average it works out 
to 12 annas to 14 annas per ton for transport charges. 

Mr. BaMmtoola. —I suppose the question of interest doesn’t arise. 

Mr. Lalchand. —No, we have not calculated. 

Mr. Bahimtoola, —Do you gener.ally calculate? 

Mr, Lalchand. —Some interest we have to pay. 

Mr. Bahimtoola, —How much would that amount to? 
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Mr. Lalchand. —I couldn’t tell 3 ’ 0 ii off-liand. 

Mr. Itakimtoola. —You can let ns know that later. We have sortie pre¬ 
vious figures and wo want to compare them with your figures. 

Mr. Lalchand. —Yes. 

Mr. Itakimtoola .—Can you tell me whether there is any reduction in 
the cost of cultivation P 

Mr. Laicjtand. —In preparatory tillage there is n reduction. Tn weeding, 
intorculturing and watering there has been some reduction. 

ilir. Itiihimtonla. —Can yon send a statement showing where you have 
been able to reduce j'our costs in 1937? 

Mr. Lalchand. —Yes. 

Mr. llahimioola. —You say your factory is not advantageously situated. 
What considerations you had when j'ou started the factory? 

Mr. Lalchand .—We started the farm first 13 years ago before anybody 
ever thought of the Sugar industry. The idea was that the mercantile 
people should go in for agriculture and make agriculture a more prosperous 
thing. So we went there and with that idea we started the farm. For 8 
or 10 years we lost and lost. When protection was granted to the Sugar 
industry, we thought that was one way to stop the losses. So we started 
the factory. 

Mr. Mahimtoola .—Is it not favourably situated with regard to your 
markets P 

Mr. Lalchand .—Not particularly. 

Mr. Jlahimtoola. —Which are your principal markets? 

Mr. Lalchand. —Dhulia, Jalgaon; part of the Nizam’s territory; east 
and west Khandeah. 

Mr. llahimioola. —It does not go to Bombay city. 

Mr. Lalchand. —No, 

Mr. llahimioola. —What is the reason? 

Mr. Lalchand .—Bringing sugar to Bombay will not be profitable to us. 
We want to go away from the ports, because the United Provinces and 
Bihar sugar goes to Bombay at a favourable freight. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Is it only the advantage of freight or is it the low 
cost of manufacture? 

Mr. Lalchand .—Only freight. 

Mr. Bahimtoola, —Prom your factory to Bombay the freight is higher 
than from Cawnpore to Bombay. 

Mr. Lalchand. —If I go away from Bombay, 1 get the advantage of 
freight. That is, the United Provinces factory sells at factory price plus 
from factory to Bombay freight. In my market I get that advantage plus 
the freight from Bombay to my market. 

Mr. Bahimtoola ,—Bombay market is not favourable on account of 
freight, is that correct? 

Afr. Lalchand .—Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Why have you started your factory with single sulphi- 
fntion P 

Mr, Lalchand. —At that time we thought that single aulphitation would 
he quite enough and we are doing single sulpliitation so far. 

Mr. Bahimtoola ,—You don’t find sulphur remaining in sugar in single 
eulphitntion. 

Mr. Lalchand. —AVo have never heard that complaint so far. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —You say in the Deccan the size of the factory is 
mainly dcterniincd by tlio supply of water. 
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Mr. l/ilchand. —Yos. 

Mr. liaiiiuiioula .—IJut I was told that you could get any amount of water 
and that the rate is fixed lor the year. 1 am thereiore unable to follow the 
IKjint. 

Mr. Lalchand. —On the Girna canal as I explained the capacity of the 
canal is small and I cannot hope to exceed the area I am growing at pro- 
sent because there will not be more water available. As regards the other 
canals, I hear there too the other factories find it difficult to extend, t' 
am told that the Belapur Company wanted to extend the area by 1,000 
acres. Their representatives would give you a better idea. They can’t 
get water and consequently they have to abandon it. 

Mr. llahimtoola. —There is enough water for existing factories with 
tlreir present capacity. 

Mr. Lalchand. —Yes. 

Mr. Buhimtoola. —Water-rate is fixed for the year. 

Mr. Lalchand. —Yes. 

Mr. liahittiloola. —You can draw any amount of water during the yearP 

Mr. Lalchand. —Yea. 

Mr. liahimtoola. —How many times do you draw water P 

Mr. Lalchand. —Once in ten days normally. 

Mr. liahimtoola. —Is that sufiicientP 

Mr. Lalchand. —No. Sometimes the crop requires more frequent irriga¬ 
tion. If the land is a bit shallow, it requires water twice in 10 days. 

Mr. Bahirndnola. —My point is whether you find any dififioulty with re¬ 
gard to the supply of water. 

Mr. Lalchand. —Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Have you brouglit it to the notice of the Irrigation 
Authorities? 

3Ir. Lalchand. —Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Do they say they can’t give you more water. 

Mr. Lalchand. —They refuse to. They have their own system which they 
follow. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —In answer to question 0 you say that the Deccan sugar 
factories have not been able to get any assistance from the Imperial Insti* 
tute of Sugar Technology. 

Mr. Lalchand. —Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Did you apply to them for any assistance? 

Mr. Lalchand. —Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —What was their reply? 

Mr. Lalchnnd. —The Director has been willing to help the factories, but 
as I have said we arc very far away and they have not been able to solve 
the problem of clarification of FOJ 2878. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —It means that he doesn’t find time. 

Mr. Lahhand. —I may give yon an instance. Wo wrote to him about 
the best method of clarification of FOJ 2878 and the only thing we got 
from him was alisolutely word for word copy of a summary of a paper 
lished in the International Sugar Journal. Beyond that we didn’t get 
anything. 

Mr. Bahimtoola,. —Probably he approves of the method. 

Mr. Lachand. —That too is very inadequate. 

Mr. Balimfonla. —Does that mean that they are concentrating more on 
Northern India Factories? 

Mr. Lalchand, —I couldn’t tell you. 
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iUr. liahimtoola. —Are you inclined to tliink that way? It is an All- 
India organisation and it is necessary to know how far it has been usetul 
to Southern and Western India, 

Mr. Laic,hand. —From the South India point of view it is not so useful. 
If wi) invite the Director, he comes, sees our difficulty with regard to exten ■ 
simis and gives us his advice. 

Mr. Itahimtaotd. —Does ho come of his own accord once a year? 

Mr. Liilrhiiiid. —No. 

Air. Itahimioola.—When was he last on this side? 

Mr. TAilrhand. —In April of this year. 

Air. Eahimtoola. —Did you represent your grievances? 

Mr. Lalchand. —Whenever we call him, he comes and about I’.O.J. we 
find him helpless. Unless he has got P.O.J. to deal with, he can’t give us 
his a-dvice. 

Mr. liahimtoola. —When we visited Padegaon Re.seareh Farm we found 
them doing experiments with manures and they were of opinion that the 
hoaV 3 ' manuring didn’t give any additional benefit. Whereas your expe- 
I'ience is that lieavy manuring ha.s been able to give you a crop of 105 
tons. 

Mr. Lalchand. —It is a fact that we got a crop of 105 tons. 

Mr. liahimtoola. —'I'hat was purely an experiment? 

Mr. Lalchand. —Yes. 

Mr. liahimtoola.—Arc you continuing your efforts in that direction? 

Mr, Lalchand. —Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola .—Have you made any headway ? 

Mr. Lalchand. —Yes. As a matter of fact, last year on a plot of ‘25 nori's, 

I got an average of 64 toms (Adsali crop) by using an additional ton of 
oil cake. 

Mr. 2?(i/iim/:o()hi.—WhereaSj you are getting only 52 tons, 

Mr. Lalchand. —Yes, 53 ton.s for Ad,sail and 42 tons for Adsali ratoon. 

Preaident. —Did the additional yield fully compensate the additional 
expenditure P 

Mr. Lalchand. —More than that. Even if you calculate at the rato of 
Rs. 10 a ton, it comes to Rs. 110 while the cost of the additional ton of 
oil cake will not exceed Rs. 64. 

Mr. Kahimtoola. —Did you draw the attention of Government of Bombay? 

Mr. Lalchand. —The Deputy Director of Agriculture was a member of 
the Committee of Judges. The Government of Bombay was against that 
experiment. Wo got over 100 tons not only on one acre but there were 
more plots which gave more than 100 tons. In Belvandi we got 104 tons. 
In another plot on the Kalamb factory area there was an yield of 101 
tons. At Ravalgaon we got nearly 99 tons. So, it was not a fluke yield 
on a particular plot. 

Mr. liahimtoola. —That was the point I wanted to find out. 

Mr. Ijolchand. —The advantage of that high tonnage crop is found in 
aonther way too. For example, in the case of a factory like mine where 
I cannot extend the area, if I can get on an average about 10 tons nioro 
to an acre, I can increase the capacity of the factory and also extend the 
working season. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —With regard to molasses I would like to have the 
details of 10 annas 6 pies referred to in .your reply to question 60, You 
say that though you were offered a price of 11 annas per maund, you wore 
not .able to give delivery. What is the freight? 

Mr. Lalchand. —Three annas per maund is transport charge from my 
factory to the station. We calculated- 1 anna 6 pies for putting the 
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molasses from the barrels into the wagon. The empty barrels have to be 
brought from the station to the factoi-y which would come to about half 
an anna or so per maund. The rest is freight from Manmad to the 
distillery. 

Mr. Sahirntoola. —What is the railway freight from your place to Nasik? 

1 lind that other factories who are getting less are able to give delivery. 

Mr. LaU'hand. —Their cost is 5 annas. 

Mr. Btihimtoola. —Their price is 9 annas as against 11 annas which has 
been offered to you. Still you are not able to supply. 

Mr. Lalchand. —They have an advantage over us in that they have a 
railway siding just by the aide of their factory. Consequently the handling 
charges are eliminated; also the tran.sport from the faetbry to the station 
is eliminated. 1 gave all these details to the Distillery when 1 asked for a 
higher price. I have not brought those figures here. I can send them to 
you, if you want. The cost of barrels was also taken into consideration in 
the figures I gave to the Distillery. 

Mr. ItahimtimJa. —In your reply to que.stion 92, you say “ It has been 
our policy to hold the stock so as to supply the local market for 12 months ” 
Do you hold large stocks? 

Mr. Lakhand. —Yes, 

Mr. Hrihimtoola .—How exactly do you work? 

Mr. hoh'lM’nd. —Ready sales we make; no forward sales. 

Mr. Bahimtoohi.~Yon have not got any agency system. 

Mr. Tjiih'hand. —Now we have started the agency system. We asked one 
por.son to make the sales and whenever we got the indent we sent the 
sugar. 

Mr. Bahimioohi. —Is it not .stocked at fthe other end? 

Mr. Lalchand. —No, ^ 

Mr. Bahimtoola.—iyo you sell by small lots? 

Mr. Lalchand. —Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Have you got proper arrangements in your own factory 
for storing? 

Mr. Lalchand. —Yes, godowns, etc. 

President. —Do you find that your sugar deteriorates? 

Mr. Lalchand. —No. The climate there is very dry—not .so humid as in 
Bombay. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —With regard to your costings, you have only given 
us in percentages. I want the actual figures. 

Mr. Lalchand.. —I shall send them later on. 

Dr. Jain. —On the first page of your memorandum, you seem to suggest 
that the economic unit of a factory in the conditions prevailing here would 
be 2.50 tons crushing capacity. 

Mr. Lalchand. —Yes. 

T)r. Jain .—You say that it is possible to reduce the cost of production 
by a few rupees if you go to higher capacity but that it is offset by an 
increase in marketing charges. 

Mr. Lalchand. —By transport charges. 

Jtr. Jain. —You seem to suggest that a higher unit (say 400 to 500 ton.s) 
is uneconomical in the Deccan. 

Mr. lAilchand. —Not only in the Deccan but anywhere. So long as you 
have to distribute your sugar over a larger area, your co.st of distribution 
or your cost of transijort also increases .and I have qualified rny statement 
by saying “ provided you can take advantage of your natural market 

Dr. Jain. —That is a very small qualification. 
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Mr, Lalchaml.~~li the neighbouring factories are going to dump thoir 
sugar, there will be no advantage in increasing the capacity of the factory. 

Dr, Jain ,—Uo you agree with the view that while in certain circuin- 
atancea a unit of 250 tons may be economic, on the whole 'a higher unit 
may be more advantageousP 

Mr. Lalchand —Yes, in certain circumstances. 

Dr, Jain. —250 tons would be an economic unit in certain circumstances. 

Mr, Lalchand. —Provided the unit is able to reap the natural advantage 
of its position. 

Dr. Jain. —Otherwise a bigger unit would be more economical, 

Mr. Lalchand.~\es. If a factory has in any case to sell in another 
factory’s territory, then there is no advantage because the factory which 
is small Iras a higher cost and no advantage in respect of its natural 
market. 

Dr. Jain. —Turning to molasses, as the President has said, manufacture 
of power alcohol is usually the suggestion made but I find in your evidence 
mention made of molasses being used as fuel. That is rather interesting. 
You have estimated the value as high as 4 annas per maund. 

Mr. Lalchand, —Yes. 

Dr. Jain. —That is much higher than the price obtained by other manu¬ 
facturers P 

Mr. Lalchand. —Yes. 

Dr. Jain. —Are you able to fill up the gap iu bagasse by the use of 
molasses ? 

Mr. Lalchand. —We have always been short of bagasse. We fill the gap 
by molasses and other fuel. When we have not got sufircient molasses, we 
burn coal and wood. 

Dr. Jain. —Do you still have to use themP 

Mr. Lalchand .—Yes. Rs. 18,000 is the total cost for coal and wood alone. 

Dr. Jain .—There is one small point about forms. At present factories 
are required to fill in some forms by the Sugar Technologist. Have you 
any objections to that? 

Mr. Lalchand.—The Director of tlie Imperial Institute of Sugar Techno¬ 
logy, I think, wants us to send too much information about various things. 

Dr, Jain .—Would you like the forms to be simplified? 

Mr. Lalchand .—Yes. 1 do not know how anybody is going to be bene¬ 
fited by getting all the information he wants. 

Dr. Jain .—Would you like to oppose it? 

Mr. Lalchand .—I do not oppo.se it in the full sense of the word because 
I am prepared to give all the information required provided others also 
give full information and we are in a position to exchange. 

Dr. Jain ,—Are you in favour of pooling information by factories P 

Mr. Lalchand .—Yes. 

Dr. Jain .—If that were done by everybody, you don’t have any objec¬ 
tion. 

Mr. Lalchand .—I have no objection to that; otherwise if the information 
is going to be kept in a particular file, it is only a waste of time and 
energy. 

Dr. Jain .—It is only from that point of view that you say that the 
forms need not be so complex: otherwise you have no objection, have 
youp 

Mr, Lalchand .—No. 

Dr. Jain .—There is nothing which you would not like to give in these 
forms ? 
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Mr, Lalchand. —I would not like to give my figures of cost of manu¬ 
facture or cost of cultivation to anybody if 1 am not going to get in exchange 
costs of other people. I am looking at the question from the point of 
view of the sugar industry as a whole. 

Dr. Jain, —If everybody gave it, you would have no objection. 

Mr, Lalchand. —No. 

Dr. Jain. —You would rather that everybody gave it, 

Mr. Lalchand. —Quite. Tho names of factories should also be published. 

Dr. Jain. —That may not be quite necessary. 

Mr. Lalchand.~~lt is no use giving Al, El, FI, etc. 

Dr. Jain. —You would go further than others in that respect. 

Mr. Lalchand. —Yas. 

President .—’Are your forma complete for 1936-37P 

Mr. Lalchand. —Yes. 

President. —As regards the other factory, the answers you have given 
apply generally to that also except in regard to the cost of cultivation. 

Mr. Lalchand. —Yes. 

President. —There the irrigation charges are a good deal higher, 

Mr. Lalchand. —Yes. 

President. —Which canal is that under P 

Mr, Lalchand. —Nira left bank. 

President .—You pay full ilsc 45 which is the minimum basic rate. 

Mr. Lalchand. —Yes. 

President. —Is there any other difference in the cost of cultivation? 

Mr. Lalchand. —Slight difference in preparatory cultivation, because 
that soil is heavy and needs more power. Therefore the cost in labour effi¬ 
ciency is higher. 

President.' —Do they require as much manure, these heavy soils? 

Mr. Lalchand. —Yes. 

President. —Same quantity? 

Mr. Lalchand. —Yes. Tho soil is not good in this sense that largo areas 
ore salt affected. Nobody knows when he will come across a salt affecti.d 
plot. It is n new factory. Once they do the planting, they have to stick 
to it, In a salt affected area the borer comes. So, owing to this trouble, 
their cost is rather on the high side. 

President. —That may be reduced. 

Mr. Lalchand. —Yes. 

President. —As tho area is new, there is probably more scope for the 
reduction of cost. 

Mr. Lalchand, —Yes. 

Pre.sident. —With regard to molasses, you do not burn them so much 
ns in the other factory? 

Mr. Lalchand. —Not at all. Just for the sake of experiment wc tried. 
It was observed that molasses a.sh usually collected in the crevices of tho 
boilers and so we had to stop the burning of molasses. 

President. —Is it a different type of boiler? 

Mr. Lalchand. —Water tube boiler. Molasses are going to be used as 
manure in the sugarcane area, particularly on the salt affected plots. 

Mr. liahimtoola. —What is “weeding and interculturing ” ? 

Mr. Lalchand. —Weeding is removing weeds. 

Mr. Buhimtoola. —The charge is somewhat on the high side. 
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Mt, LaUhand .—It is a bit heavy soil where we get more weeds. In 
ligiit soils there are less weeds. More interculturing has to be done owing 
to salt trouble in heavy soils and therefore the cost is more. 

Mr. Jtahimtoola .—With regard to the question of actual number of work¬ 
ing dajs, I find there is a difference between the two factories. Is that 
due to the availability of the canef 

Mr. Lalchand .—There were two reasons for that. Last seasoii it wa-s 
due to the availability of canc. The year before last, it was the question 
of supply of machinery for the extension which delayed the starting of 
the factory. Moreover there were inside troubles. For example, there wore 
breakages. So the crushing went on for a long time and iir spite of tliat 
there was a carry-over of the crop. 

Mr. Baliimtoola .—What is the average number of actual working daysp 

Mr. Lalchand .—The season i.s from 15th October to 15th May. 

Mr. liah'vmioola .—I want to know the actual days in a week. 

Mr. Lalchand .—Six days a week. 
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THE MAHARASHTRA SUGAR COMPANY, LIMITED AND THE 
BELVANDI SUGAR FARM, UMITED, BOMBAY. 

Evidence of Mr. M. L. DAHANUKAR recorded at Bombay on Friday, 

6th August, 1937. 

President. —Mr. Dahanukar, you are representing both the Maliaraslitra 
Mills and the Belvandi Farm? 

Mr. Dahanukar. —Yes. 

President. —How much of the cane crushed is grown by you and how 
much is bought? 

Mr. Dahanukar. —We have this year crushed more than 75,000 tons; 
that means 2,060,(X)0 maiinds and we have bought about 14,000 tons. This 
year of course it was rather abnormal that we could get so much cauo 
because the price of jaggery was low, otherwise there is no po.ssibility of 
getting so much cane. 

President. —In an ordinary year you cannot get so much? 

Mr. Dahanukar. —No. And this year all this cane area from which cane 
was bought by us will be out of cultivation; the cultivators won’t plant 
them because they must have lost he.avily. 

President.—Vfhat is the price of cane you paid this year? 

Mr. Dahanukar. —We are paying 7 annas per maund on an average. 

President.—AU your land is leased or have you brouglit some land P 

Mr. Dahanukar.—'We bought 60 acres of land for the factory and some 
staff quarters. Cultivation is all leased only by voluntary negotiation. 
Although we approached Government for quick leasing, they never helped 
us. They had an idea to help u.s but they did not do anything and the 
result was that we had to pay t Rs. 15 per acre for cane land for 
rentals, and which works out to Rs. 50 per acre of cane. 

President. —Is that the averag ? 

Mr. Dahanukar. —Yes, on cane land. We lease all sorts of land, waste 
land, noii-cano land, shallow land, waterlogged land ad so on out of which 
we select the area which i.s suitable for cane. Out oi 5,000 acres wo have 

leased, about 3,CX)0 and odd are suitable for cano and the rest of the land 

is unsuitable but even for that wo have to pay rent and we base our 

comparative rentals on the figures of the Belapur Company. On our side 

more or less all our calculations are based on the Belapur company’s figures 
because they are an old and developed company and whatever we have to 
achieve we aim at that company’s result. In the case of that company the 
land about 8,(XX) acres comprising several village.s, is purctiascd by Govern¬ 
ment and is leased to them at a comparatively small rental because Govern¬ 
ment wanted to have on sugar factory at least successfully established 
in the Deccan so that following their e.xample the industry in the Deccan 
could be expanded on the canals and tho Government will thus derive 
a permanent revenue from the canals assured to Government and also 
ernplo.yment to people. So the Belapur company being a pioneer company 
Government readily gave them these facilities and it is due to the .success of 
the Belapur comi)any that other factories are established and are striving to 
make progress. 

President, —It has been represented to us that the lease amounts paid 
by the factories are inadequate and secondly that the terms of the le.aso 
are very one sided and in favour of the factory. In fact we were shown 
one lease and we were told that it was one sided in that you could give 
up the land on three months’ notice while they had no similar right to 
cancel the lease. > 
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Mr. Dahanukar. —As you know, a factory is an industrial concern which 
has invested several lakhs of rupees in a particular area on buildings, 
machineries and such other things and if it gave such right to the cultivator 
he might create trouble, so it is only natural that the factory cannot give 
the cultivators such option. The factory, on the other hand, has to keep 
the option because in case of internal competition or any other troubles 
owing to which a factory is not able to plant in n particular year or has 
to close down in that year or for some years the factory should have, in 
that case, the option to reduce or do away with all such charges other¬ 
wise it will go into liquidation. That is why this has been provided for 
but has not been acted upon at all. 

President, —And you do not propose to act on it except on abnormal 
circumstances ? 

Mr. Dahanukar. —That is so. Although wo have leased one piece of land 
which is called Survey No. which comprises certain acreage of all qualities, 
suitable and unsuitable, and we can act on our option and reduce 2 acres 
of such land horn that Survey Number we are not doing that because wo 
feel that the cultivator should not suffer, so long as the factory can afford 
to continue to pay. We have never had any intention of paying them less 
rental. On the contrary there are other lease holders—in our factory area 
they do not cultivate the land and generally lease the land to others for 
sugarcane cultivation and there is the class called malis; they are the lease 
holders but owing to the depression in the gur industry these people have 
to give up their cane cultivation and in fact we are paying better rental 
to the cultivators and our terms are better in many respects than what 
they enjoyed when there was a boom some ten years back both in the rates of 
sugar as well as gur. On temporary lease these were taken up on high 
rentals by those cultivators but that does not form a criterion for perma¬ 
nent lease, because we have taken the lease for thirty years and not for 
five years as the ordinary leaseholder does, 

President. —Have you any difficulty in getting land on lease? 

Mr. Dahanukar. —Yes. Suppose there are 8,000 acres of land in a 
factory area, in the beginning we had to lease some inferior land though 
subsequently we have been getting good lands there are still certain patches 
which are hard nuts. Although these people do not cultivate sugarcane or 
anything, still they think the factory will not be able to do away with 
them and that therefore they can dictate terms and are holding on. When 
we want land we have to approach them and offer higher rentals. We have 
suggested to Government that they should in this matter investigate and 
should see that by paying fair rentals we can get these lands. If a factory 
area is reserved for the factory then all the suitable land should come 
to the factory and they can develop their cane acreage, otherwise if we 
are restricted in this respect and compelled to go out of the factory area 
for leasing land elsewhere for cane cultivation, plantation would be very 
uneconomical. 

President. —What is the total factory area allotted to Maharashtra? 

Mr, Dahanukar. —Formerly they had allotted one factory area com- 
pri.sing about 6,000 acres of suitable land and now we have tried and have 
been .successful in securing an extension of our factory area and in this 
area we have got 4,000 acres of suitable land. 

President. —What is the total area? 

Mr. Dahanukar. —About 10,000 acres of suitable land. The gross area 
is about 13,000 acres. 

President. —In the factory area the cultivator is not allowed to grow 
cane ? 

Mr. Dahanukar. —That we have been asking Government to do but 
they 'have not taken .stops so far. They are now intending under certain 
reservations to lake that step. But this is telling upon the development 
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of our cano estate. We approached Government for giving all these faci¬ 
lities to be given to us because if the area had been compact we would have 
been able to plan the estate better and have the plantation on most econo¬ 
mical lines and the operation of tillage, etc., can be carried on without 
much expense and uniformly. Another difficnlty is that wc have the land 
leased in pati hes. - When there are intervening patches we cannot take 
our tram line straight through the estate and we have to take a round 
about which means that we have to lay more tram lines. We have to 
pay 24 times more for transportation than Bolapur company because of 
these difficulties. In short we suggested to Government that in the case of 
the new Deccan factories whatever concession Government can afford to 
give should be given so that factories may develop and bring down the 
cost of cultivation. 

Fresident. —You are against compulsory leasing? 

Mr. Dahanukar. —We do not advocate compulsory leasing but we have 
suggested a method by which Government can intervene and bring about 
proper settlement between the owner of land and the factory owner. Wo 
have suggested that the Collector should be the authority who should call 
the factory owner and the land owner and see where the dilfercnco lies. 
If the land owner is cultivating sugarcane for himself then the question 
will not arise but there are cases where the land owner is not doing any¬ 
thing but is at the same time unwilling to lease out his land below ot 
particular figure. In such cases the Collector should enquire and fix a 
reasonable rental and we would accept his decision. I would like this 
method to be tried and 1 personally feel that it will be successful and there¬ 
fore there will be no necessity for compulsion. After trying this method 
if it is found that some compulsion is necessary for leasing land Govern¬ 
ment must resort to it for the safety of the industry. 

President. —In answer to question 10 you say “ Irrigation, local fund 

cess and drainage.Rs. 75 ”. Have you been charged Rs. 16 for drainage 

actually ? 

Mr. Dahanukar. —It is proposed to charge this rate from this year. 

President. —You have not paid it so far? 

Mr. Dahanukar. —On the area which is grown by ns outside our guaran¬ 
teed limits we are paying Rs. 15 more probably for drainage. We are pay¬ 
ing water rate Rs. 45, plus Rs, 16 and the total charge is between Rs. 76 
and Bs. 80 including local fund cess. 

President. —That is for 14 months or 18 months? 

Mr. Dahanukar. —For cano which we call adsali it comes to about 
18 months to reach maturity and what we call plant takes 14 to 1.5 
months. 

President. —Land rent you have put down as Rs. 40. 

Mr. Dahanukar. —Yes. We require land about four times our actujil 
plantation and therefore we have worked out a rental of Ra. 10 on the 
average for all classes of land, unsuitable, bad or waste land, i.e., for 
suitable land it works out at Rs. 15. That is the rent actually paid. 

President. —That is taking everything into consideration? 

Mr. Dahanukar, —Yes, 

President. —What is this wadi staff supervision? 

Mr. Bahanukar. —Our estate is divided into sections and each section 
we call wadi and each wadi is under the supervi.sion of two graduates 
generally one called the senior overseer and the other a junior one and 
thn.s we have got educated and the best equipi)ed staff on each wadi with 
educated clerks under them, mucadams and so on, so that wo may be able 
to achieve the desired result. 

President. —Your avcra.ge yield is given as .30 tons. We have been told 
tbat in the Deccan area the average yield of the cultivator is about 45 
tons. 
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Mr. Dahanuhar, —We got cultivator’s cane last year from about 500 acres 
and we found that the average yield was not more tliaii 35 tons. Wo know 
it definitely, 

rrenident. —Your figure is much below that of Belapur. 

Mr. Dahanuhar. —Wo have taken the average. Sometimes wo get 40 
ton.s, sometimes wo get less because there is famine, sometimes there is 
disease in the cane. Of course what figures we have given you arc not 
based on one year’s results but on the result of some years since we started 
and we have given you an idea of the average yield. Last year we got 
about 40 tons. 

r-resident .—What do you expect in the future? 

Mr. Dahanuhar. —We expect to got not less than 40 tons. 

I'reKident. —So that 40 tons may ho considered us the average for Iho 
future P 

Mr. Dahanuhar. —Yes. 

President. —And you w'ould be able to improve that in the next seven 
years ? 

Mr. Dahanuhar.. —We do not think we shall be able to improve very 
much. Although we are carrying on experiments for better yield ond so on, 
the whole factor on our side i.s that we can control all the circumstaiicos 
that lie within our power, but there is the question of the price of oil cake 
and other manures to be taken into consideration. Those are factors which 
are not possible for ur to control. Besides all this there is nowadays the 
question of the cost of agricultural implements to be considered. Wc requiro 
many tractors. At present wo have power .tractors costing about lls. 8(l,l)bU 
to Its. 1,00,000 and there are other kinds of; implements too like special kind.s 
of ploughs, etc. The price of machinery has gone up and if the price of 
in.achinery has gone up, the depreciation charges are also more. These factors 
add to the cost of cultivation. Barring those circumstances we are doing 
what wo can .and I beHeve4 we will be able to reduce the cost to a 
great extent in the next 5 to 6 years. 

President. —Yes, with the improved varitie.s of cane. In the tropical 
region as you know the iniinoved varieties have only been released very 
recently. 

Mr. Dahanuhar. —Yes, 

President. —If Co, 419 is as promising a.s it appears, the yield will be 
more. 

Mr. Dahanuhar. —We have ,‘10 acres under this cane this year. We 
hope to have 200 acres soon. 

President. —What is your opinion of that cane? 

Mr. Dahanuhar. —It is a good cane. 

President. —Do you know what the sucrose content is? 

Mr. Dahanuhar. —W.e haven’t got good matured cane of normal quality. 
But from what I have seen at I’adagaon farm and elsewhere, we feel it 
will fill up the gap of the weakest type of cane which we are growing at 
present, Co. 290. We have to grow it on account of soil conditions. 
Co. 290 is a good cane. We cannot grow other varieties in shallow soils 
or .salt affected soils. Therefore we have necessarily to grow it, but we can 
certainly replace it .at lea.st by .about 75 per cent, by Co. 41!). 25 jier cent, 

■we shall have to carry on with Co. 290. If 75 per cent, of our cane is 
replaced by Co. 419, our recovery and other thing.s will improve. 

President. —For convenience I think we might go into the question of 
the cost of cultivation of Belvandi Farm which is very much less. 

Mr. Dahanuhar. —Yes. A.s regards the Behmndi farm T wish to make 
two preliminary remarks. The Belvandi farm is situated in a scarcity area. 
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Bcarcity hi the sense that the water in that tank is subject to rainfalls, 
'fiuue is no perennial replenishments from the hills. The eatchment of this 
tank is not a hill catchment, but it is a land catclimont. It moans tho 
tank gets water only when there is good rain, otherwise it does not get 
.sufficient water. 

President. —^There is no canal supply to it. 

Mr. Dahanukar. —There is a canal which is subject to the storage in the 
tank. Tho storage in its turn is dependent on the amount of rainfall. 
It means that there is no assured supply. 

President. —What I mean is that the tank itself does not receive any 
canal supply. 

Mr. Tkihnnukar. —No, it only receives water during the monsoon. I 
came to estahish this factory in peculiar circumstances. I was searching 
out for a factory site and I had some friends in the Government. Some 
Government officials had prepared a scheme for establishing a sugar factory 
in this canal area, and they w'aiited to have a smull plant and to provide 
a sort of famine relief work in that particular area. That area is highly 
famine stricken. The whole .scheme was ready, but the Government could 
not put it through owing probably to financial circumstances. When 1 saw 
the officials eoncei’ned they suggested to mo that this was a site which 
could be oon.sidered by me and wliieh also would give some relief if estab- 
li.shed to the famie stricken population, "^fhe Government on their part 
wore prepared to grant special conco.s.sioii.s. Government had at one timo 
a large area of land which they w'ere using as military pasteur ground. As 
the military was removed from there before .some years the site was given 
up. That land could be either leased or sold to us at a reasonable price. 
After inspection of the site, I said I shall go in for this project and as it 
is a viery small one. The Government sold me their land as they had 
promised and gave certain other concessions. But unfortunately the rain 
conditions changed and the tank overflowed only in 1933-34. Since then 
it has not received sufficient replenishment ai>d did not fill in, Thertefore 
our cane area has to bo reduced from year to,year. We are anyhow main¬ 
taining a cane area under canal irrigation and using percolation water from 
our fields by boring .some wells. We are having .some sort of lift irrigation. 
We are anyhow maintaining it. As regards the cost of cultivation there 
v\e have a special advantage of the watter rate which is applicable to minor 
canals. 

President. —The basic rate of that is Hs. 28. 

Mr. Ihhanukar. —Yes. Thojefore our water rate is less. The soil is 
good in that part of the country. Our other costs of plantation are com¬ 
paratively I'ess. 

President. —Is the soil good? 

Mr, Dah'inukar, —Very good. 

Presidenf,. —The only trouble is water. 

Mr. Dahanuhar. —There we don’t get enough yield, as we do in other 
canals, we would have grown cane even to-day at 4 or 5 annas p'er maund, 
but on account of scarcity of water, we are handicapped. 

President. —The cost per maund is less than 7 annas. Surely that must 
be a mistake. 

Mr. Dahanuhar .—There we don’t get enough yi'eld, as we do in other 
canal areas due to shortage in supply of water. Ilere we are restricted to 
a rotation of water supply of 10 days instead of 15 days. That is a 
handicap. 

President. —You have given the yield as the same. Then your figuro 
of 7 annas Is wrong. 

Mr. Dahanuhar. —It i.s about 6 annas. 

President. —The main saving is in irrigation charges. 
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Mr. Vahanukar. —Yes. 

President. cost of cultivatioji is less owing to the superiority of 
the soil. 

Mr. Dahanuhar. —^Yes. Thp advantage we derive from the low cost of 
cultivation is offset by the lower crushing and higher overhead charges in 
the factory itself. 

President. —Is the tank full up this year owing to the good monsoon? 

Mr. Dahanuhar. —We hope it will overflow this year. 

President. —I don’t think it is necessary to go into other questions with 
you, because we have already discussed these matters with you. 

Mr. Dahanuhar. —General questions we had already discussed. But wo 
have a certain particular grievance regarding irrigation. 

Mr. Pahimtoola. —Is it over and above what you said as the representa¬ 
tive of the Deccan factories? 

Mr. Dahanuhar. —Yes. 

President. —Are these figures of cost of cultivation the average? 

Mr. Dahanuhar. —Yes. 

President. —^Tlioy are not for any particular year. 

Mr. Daha.nuhar. —No 

President .—We would like you to give us figures for 1936-37. 

Mr, Dahanuhar ,—Yes. 

President .-—From th'e point of view of the industry as a whole it is very 
important for the Board to know what the results are for 1936-37. What 
was the special point you wanted to raise, 

Mr. Dahanuhar. —When you,are examining the Government representa¬ 
tives, you might make a mention of the difficulties which we are expe¬ 
riencing and regarding which we have submitted reprosontations to Govern¬ 
ment several times. 

President. —We have already discussed that matter with the Government 
representatives in Poona. 

Mr. Dahamikar .—At pre.sent^ as you will sec for yourself, the cost of 
water is very high. We have to pay as^ much as Il.s. 80. 

President .—That is common to all. 

Mr, Dahanuhar. —Yes. 

President ,—You need not go into the points which are common to all. 
Mr. Dahanuhar .—On the question of drainage in certain factory areas, 
my submission is this. On account of the land being of a paiticular nature, 
no drainage is required in the case of Belvandi factory. So is the ca.se 
with the factory at Ravalgaon in Nasik district. 

President .—Do you say that in Belvandi drainage is not necessary? 

Mr. Dahanuhar .—No. 

Mr. Pahimtoola .—Do the Government provide the drainage? 

Mr. Dahanuhar .—Formerly the intention of Government was to provide 
the drainage on sugarcane lands in canal areas by them.solves. Subsequently 
they changed their mind when the sugar factories came into exi.stenco. 
They thought that the sugar factories could be taxed with this drainage 
cost. Mr. Ingles was the Irrigation Research Officer then. On his 
recommendation the Government insisted on this impost upon factories, 
though we protested. We said you have already made some schemes. 
Some have already been eoustructed at the cost of Government. They are 
available to the ordinary cultivators. Why then in the case of .sugar 
factories alone .should this particular tax be levied? At that time the 
arguments which were advanced by Government w'ei'e that the sugar facto¬ 
ries were making huge profits and that therefore they could afford to pay 
it. To that vfe said that the pro.spcrous period which the .sugar factories 
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worn hnviiif; was all tciiiiioraiy wheieaM tbis (Iryinagu cost cliiii'ge(.l b,V 
Govcnimeiit wonkl bo i>ei'iiiiiiu;nt. SupiJosiiig the sugar iactorios atUu' a, 
l^eriod of time on account of any untoi'eseen circumstances liad to close, 
Clovorment would have the tiuestion of drainage works to late. G(>rei'nment 
would not compensate the sugar factories for any ios.s. Oovoiument would 
w'ould have to construct tliese drainage works and fbecciore it \vould not 
bo fair to juit the burden on the sugar factories. In oui’ area—Maiiaraslitra 
Sugar Mills—wc liavo .started our own drainage. 'I'lio cost oi tbe siheme 
is going to be something like Its. 4 to 5 lakhs which is a very big -sum 
indeed. Although only (.10 per cent, of the sugarcane ai'i/a is iirigaied by 
factories, they are asked to ))a,y for the drainage cost of ibc whole area, 
neither Government noi- the other ciiltivatons .sharing tlu' co.st. Such an 
urrangeinent is mo.st unfair to faetorio.s. 

/')('.‘:idc»<.--Tiio airaugeinent is that the ordinary cultivator is to pay 
notliing and only tlie factory lias to pay it. 

Air, Diihaniikar. —That is wiiat the Governuieut have proposed. 

Air. llakimtoula. —Governinent have asked tlie factory owners to pay for 
tile drainage including tlie cultivators’ lands as well. 

Air. Dahunuhar.- That is the present position. We have protested 
against that. Be.sidcs Government ai:(;,.a,sking us to pay not only the actual 
cost of drainage, hut also want to recover 30 per cent, more as supervision 
charges for morely preparing plans and t«itiinate.s which w'e have said is 
most unfair. If they give the basic plans to us, we can develop our owui 
detailed drawings and carry out the work as per tlio requii’cmcuts of the 
situation. To that also they aro not agreeable. If we liave to spend some¬ 
thing like tts. 4 to 5 lakiis for drainage works, the factories aic not in 
thoir pre.sent financial circunistanoes able to undertake this work, because 
this was not contomjdatcd at the time of starting these factories. Then 
the Governinent agreed to finance it and to recover it in instahnents by 
idiarging Its. 15 per acre per year for 20 years and also to charge interest 
at the rate of 7 per cent, on tho cost incurred by Government. To these 
and other proposals of Government we have been objecting. Wc have said 
that it i.s not possible for the factories under tlie present cir(mm.stancos to 
bear those charges. If Government would insist on these it would bo a 
groat handicap and probably some of the factories would have to elo.so 
down, as such a heavy charge is absolutely unbearable. 

Mr. liahimtonla. —What all items have been included iu these charges P 

Air. IhihnvukdT .—The actual cost of the works aucl 30 pur cent, more 
for supervision. 

Air. llahimtoola. —Has intere.st been included P 

Air. Jbi/innu/cor.—No, it would bo in addition at 71 per year. That is 
the proposal of the Government. They were investigating the question of 
the kin<i of drainage they should con.struct and so on and so forth. It took 
them 2 to 4 years. We could not wait all this time. As W'e had to progress 
with our cane cultivation, we had to find out for ourselves with the help 
and advice of onr expert staff, agricultural aa well as otherwise what 
immediate drainage works would be necessary and accordingly from the 
very beginning wo have been carrying out certain drainage works suitable 
to our requirements. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —They were experiments. 

ilfr. Balinnukar. —Yes, for one year or so. Now wo have standardised 
them. We have found that they aro working very well and tlu'y are 
most .suitable for our purposes. 

President ,—Is waterlogging bad in your area? 

Mr. DaJianukar. —Not very bad. They say it will get damaged later 
on. What we have done is with the help of the expert staff in our employ 
who know about the.se things we have already started doing this kind of 
work. We have been spending a lot of money on it. Still it is much 
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clieaper than what the Government can do. We hate represented to 
Government that we should he allowed for a period of some 5 years to 
carry on with our work. We should see whether it is enough and whether 
it meets onr conditions. If it does not, wo shall aijproach Government 
and ask for thoir expert advice, wherever necessary. They should not 
in the meanwhile enforce on u.s this drainage expenditure. 

President. —We need not really go into that in so much detail. You 
have explained the position in some detail. That is sufficient for our 
purpose. 

Mr. Dahnnnkar. —My object in explaining our difficulties in so much 
detail is this. We have been trying to persuade the Government of Jiombay 
that they sliould not have more taxation on us ,so that we might be able 
to bring down our cost of cultivation. We can reduce our cost of cultiva¬ 
tion if we have not to pay such heavy overhead charges. That is the sum 
and substance of my say. 

Mr. Itahimtoola. —Within the factory area, are the cultivators compelled 
to sell their cane to the factoriesp 

Mr. liahaiiukar. —No, the cultivators are not compelled. 

Mr. Itahimtoola. —Gan ordinary cultivators grow their cane in the 
factory areap 

Mr. Dahanukar. —They can. 

Mr. Jtahrmtoola. —Has the factory area been curtailed by Government 
since it was originally planned? 

Mr, Dahanukar, —In the beginning they supplied us with drawings in 
which they showed certain area.s compri.sing so many acres. Snbsoijuently 
for reasons which we do not know, the area has been curtailed by about 
15 to 20 per cent. 

Mr, Hahimtoola. —Hid they give any reason? 

Mr, Dahanukar. —No, 

President .—Are the growers obliged to supply cane ho the factory? I 
did not catch your answer. 

Mr. Dahanukar. —There is - no compulsion on growers to supply cane to 
the factories. 

President. —Anywhere in the Deccan canal area? 

Mr. Dahanukar .—Everywhere only voluntary. 

Mr. Dahimtoola .—'Do you sell molasses to the Nasik Distillery? 

Mr. Dahanukar .—Yes. 

Mr, Itahimtoola .—What is the rate at which you sell? 

Mr. Dahanukar .—In 1931, the rate was Rs. 2-2-0 per maund delivered 
at the Distillery. Now it has been reduced to only 9 annas delivered at 
the Di.stillery. Out of that we have to pay railway freight, .siding charges 
and other transport. It comes to 7 annas and odd. The margin loft to 
us is about li annas. 

Mr. Hahimtoola. —Is the cost of cultivation supplied by you an average? 

Mr. Dahanukar, —It is the average. 

Mr. Itahimtoola .—Yon say that the average yield in normal years is 
about 40 tons per acre whereas here you have worked on the basis of 36 ton.s 
•yield. 

Mr. Dahanukar .—It is worked out on the average of three or four 
crops which wa have taken. 

Mr, Itahimtoola ,—Is it the average of a particular year or a period 
■of years? 

Mr. Dahanukar. —Two or three years. As regards improvement in cane 
growing in the last four years, in the first year wo had about 33 or .34 tons. 
Subsequently the yield improved. The cost in the beginning was 10 annas 
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per maund and to-day it is about 7 annas per maund. Our cost would have 
been loss than even 7 annas but for tlie rise in the prices of manures. 

Itr. Jain .—You .say in regard to molasses out of 60,000 tons you sold 
150,000 tons in 1936-37. 

Mr. Dahanuhur. —Yes. 

Vr. Jain. —You say that you utilised 10,000 tons in other ways. 

Mr. Dalaiiiuhar. —Yes. 

Dr. Jain. —In what other waysP 

Mr, Dahanukar. —We were to have supplied the Nasik Distillery more 
quantity but they did not require beyond 50,000. 

Dr. Jain. —My question is quite simple. 

Mr. Dahanukar. —Some of the molasses were used in the fields in con¬ 
nection with our experiments on manure. 

Dr. Jain. —You need not give us the reasons. Please just state in what 
other ways you utili.sod the molasses. 

Mr. Dahanukar. —Some are wasted. Due to rainfall they began to 
ferment. 

Dr. Jain. —You utilised some in the fields and some quantity was wasted. 

Mr. Dahanukar. —Yes. 

Dr. Jain. —You have not answered the question of production of bye- 
products (Question 58). 

Mr. Dahanukar. —1 think we have loft the question to be answored by 
the Indian Sugar Mills As.sociation, being a common question. 

Dr. Jain.—Yoa liave, 1 take it, given them your figures of production 
of bye-products. 

Mr. Dahanukar. —Wo have given all the information in our possession. 

Dr. Join.—You have not answered the question of imported labour. 
Do you import any labour from abroad? 

Mr. Dahanukar.—No, not. from foreign countries. 

Dr. Jain.—Have you any criticisms to offer regarding contract formp 

Mr. Dahanukar. —No. The contract form does not affect us at all 
because we have selling agents. 

Mr. Bahirntoola.—You have not shown any figure for repairs and 
renewals. Packing is also not shown. 

Mr, Dahanukar. —Due to oversight it i.s not given. 

Mr. Bahirntoola. —The miscellaneous figure is also missing. Is it also 
due to oversight? 

Mr. Dahanukar. —Yes. 

Mr. Bahirntoola.—1 think it will be helpful if you will kindly fill 
in these figures and send us a complete form for 1936-37. 

Mr. Dahanukar.—Yes. 

Mr. Bahirntoola. —As regards your reply to the very first question, you 
say that originally it was only 160 tons plant. The capacity has now been 
increased to 750 tons. 

Mr. Dahanukar.—Yes. 

Mr Bahirntoola.—Please tell me what additions have been made. There 
is a complaint that generally when mills are first installed they are well- 
balanced but afterwards the addition is made in their crushing capacity 
only without making corresponding additions to boilers, etc. 

Mr Dahanukar.—The original order was for a small plant because w'o 
had no cane available and the sugar prices were also such that wo thought 
that we should be able to pull on for some years even with that crushing 
capacity of our plant. Subsequently however .sugar prices went down and 
the excise duty came in. Then the oiieration of our original mill became 
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lint'conoinical and so we removed entirely some of the items of the plajit and 
iiiatalled new ones altogether. 

Mr. liahimtoola, —That means you ordered quite a now plant. 

Mr. Dahanukar. —We ordered a new milling plant and we also replaced 
some other items by entirely new machinery. 

Mr. Itahimtoola. —With regard to the fielvandi farm, was it put up at 
the instance of the Government p 

Air. Diilianukar. —Not at the instance of the Goveriimeut. 

Air. Itahimtoola. —You mentioned .some time back that it was in a 
famino area, that you had corresponded with Government otRcors on this 
subject. I was wondering whether Goveriunent indicated in any way that 
they would like to see a factory being erected in that area. 

Air. Dahanukar. —Thoy said that if we put up a factory in that area, 
it would be possible for them to help us. 

Air. Itahimtoola. —In what way? 

Mr. Dahanukar. —Not in any substantial way. They did not reduce the 
current water rate. They had some land which they sold us at some 
conces.sionnl rate. 

i'rcsiV/cat,—They sold the grass farm to you outright. 

Afr. Dahanukar, —Yes. 

President. —What is the extent of the farm? 

Mr. Dahanukar. —1,200 acres. 

Mr, Itahimtoola, —What is this double curing system for manofacturiiig 
one grade of sugar? Is that a special system? 

Mr, Prarlhan. —It means that we ara^ trying to make one grade of sugar 
ordinarily. 

Mr. Itahimtoola, —Was any special plant necessary? 

Mr. Pradhan.—ku addition to the plant was necessary. More centri¬ 
fugals are required for that. 

Mr. Itahimtoola. —What has been the additional co.st to the mill? 

Air. Dahanukar. —Us. 1,50,000 for .this double curing, 

Mr. Bahimtoola.—OveT and above the cost of putting up the mill? 

Mr, Dahanukar. —Yes. 

Mr. Itahimtoola. —Has this plant given you satisfactory result? 

Mr. Dahanukar. —We will operate it for the first time in the coining 
season. 

Air. Itahimtoola, —It has not been tried yet, 

Mr, Dahanukar. —No, 

Mr. Pradhan. —That is the usual practice with the Northern India 
factories which are more up to date. 

Mr. Itahimtoola, —When an area is declared a factory area, the facto¬ 
ries are allotted a certain amotSit of land which may not he sufficient for 
all their cane requirements. Do they encourage ordinary cultivatois to 
grow cane? 

Mr. Dahanukar. —There is no particular encouragmnent by tho Govern¬ 
ment because the ordinary cutlivator cannot grow canc for the require¬ 
ments of the factory at economical ijrices. Ordinary cultivators were grow¬ 
ing cane in that year and now they have discontinued. 

President. —At Belvandi do you buy cane? 

Air. Dahanukar. —No cane is available there because there is no pereii- 
nial irrigation. 
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president .—In the Deccan area there are three factories which are 
practically speaking self supporting in the matter of cane—Belapuv, 
Bolvandi and Kalainb. 

Mr, JJahanukar. —Yes. 

Presidcnd.-—'AU. the others buy cane to some extent." 

Mr. Dahanulcar .—Kalamb of course buys some cane if it is available 
in that area. Other people grow cane in the neighbouring area. They 
generally do not buy because of the high price of cultivators cane. The 
Belapur Company also buys to some extent but very little. Wo also bought 
some last year. The year before last we did not buy a single ton of cane. 
Ordinarily we also do not buy cane from outside. 

President .—In 1936-37 there had been some purcha.ses by most of the 
factories. 

Mr. Dahanukar .—Cane was available at cheaper prices due to tho 
depression in the gul market—I mean cane was available near about tho 
prices at which we can grow. 
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MESSRS. NARANG BROTHERS & COMPANY, LTD., LAHORE. 

Evidence of Sv GOKUL CHANO NARANG, representing 7 miUs 
owned and managed by Messrs. NARANG BROTHERS & Co., 
Ltd., recorded at Simla on Saturday the 21st August, 1937. 

Presidunt. —Am 1 right in considering tliat yon rejjresent Narang Brothers 
who are the Managing Agents of seven mills? 

Sir Oohul .—We are the Managing Agents of seven mills. I am a Member 
of that Company. My son is the Managing Director of Messrs. Narang 
Brothers and Co., Ltd. ‘ 

Mr. Jtahimtoola .—You are probably a Director of these Companies? 

Sir Ookul .—I am the Chairman of Nawabganj Sugar Mills Company, 
Liuiitod. I used to bo the Chairman of Punjab Sugar Milts and Chairman 
of Basti Sugar Milts, but then when I was working as Minister, I could 
not retain these Directorships and. I had to make some other arrangements. 
1 had taken the precaution of starting a Company in the name of Narang 
Brother,s and Company, Limited and tho Management was taken over by, 
them. 

rresident. —Do I understand you rciiresent them to-day? 

Sir Gokul. —Yes. 

President. —I think you have two mills in the Punjab and five in the 
United Provinces. 

Sir Gukul .—We have one in the British Punjab; ono in the Kapurthala 
State and we have four under our direct management in the United Pro¬ 
vinces, There is another tlic Popular Sugar Company, Barhni. That is 
being managed by ono of my sons and one of my cousins. They started a 
company of their own called Narang and Company and they have taken 
over the management. 

President. —Do you represent them to-day? 

Sir Gokul. —Yes, I represent everybody. I have had discussions with 
them and I know their views. In fact they were both in Mussoorie 
and I had plenty of opf)ortunitit's to discu.ss all the questions which occurred 
to me or occurred to them. 

President. —I would propose that first of all we take the Punjab and 
Kapurthala mills which are more or less in the same area and then pass 
on to the United Provinces group. First of all I would like to have your 
general opinior; about the sugar industry in the Punjab as compared with 
tho United Provinces. 

Sir Gokul .—There is practically no sugar industry in the Punjab. It 
is in its very infancy yet. The Punjab in many respects is not a fit place 
for the manufacture of sugar. Tlio irrigation except in places which arc 
commanded by the canals is not adequate, because as you know cane requires 
a great number of waterings. Then, the sucrose content in the Punjab 
c.ano is not the same as in the United Provinces; otherwise the Punjab 
is a big consuming centre, I think the punjabi eats per head more sugar 
than people of any other province. I don’t mean any disrespect to them. 
1 think it is a fact. 

President. —10 lbs. in the Punjab. 

Sir Onkid,. —As compared with 6 or 7 lbs. for the whole of India. The 
Punjab Jat is very fond of gur and they eat a lot of gur. I would therefore 
sny that so far as the production of sugar is concerned, Punjab is not a 
very suitable place. There is another reason besides thi.s. I ju.st pointed 
out that the cano i.s liable to frost in the Punjab. The higlier up you go, 
the more exposed it is to frost. 

Mr. Bcthimtoola .—You moan the north of Punjab? 
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Sir Gokul, —Yos. Even Phagwara which is more or less central—more 
in fact to the south than in the centre—is liable to frost. Even Souepat 
which i.s in tlie extreme south-east Punjab has been suiforing from frost. 
That is one great drawback in the Punjab; otherwise people in the Punjab 
are prepared to hnaneo the industry. In fact the Punjabis own quite a 
number of sugar factories in the United Provinces and the market is 
there, but the climate is not as suitable as the climate of United Provinces. 

Mr. Itahimtoula. —Why i.s it then that there is such a large aoreage 
under sugarcane in the Punjab? 

Sir Gokul. —The acreage, I believe, is more than five lakhs. 

President. —The second in India in fact. 

Sir Gokul. —If I am not mistaken, it is more than 13 per cent, of the 
total cane cultivation in India. A great deal of cane is actually chewed 
in the Punjab, it is not probably done in other provinces. Punjabis are 
very fond of chewing sugarcane. 

Dr. Jain. —What percentage of cane is chewed? 

Sir Gokul. —I couldn’t tell you, but I must say that it would not be a 
negligible percentage. They eat a lot of gnr. That is why there is such 
a lot of sugarcane in the province. The Punjab Jat prospers in health 
when the cane season is on, he begins his day with chewing cane and ends 
his day with chewing cane. He chews cane when ho is sitting on the 
Persian wheel, when lie i.s not smoking. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Don’t 3 ’ou think that the Coimbatore cane is hard to 
chew? 

Sir Gokul. —That is not fit for chewing. That is quite correct. It is 
hard, but the Punjab jat has got a strong set of teeth. All Punjabis, 
oven ijon-jats are fond of chewing. We use to consume half a dozen canea 
normally after dinner at night. That is unusually the last meal in the 
villages of the Punjab, if I may so call it. 

President. —We have also been told that quite an appreciable percentage 
of cane is used for feeding the|cattle. Is that true? 

Sir Gokul. —Quite true. When other forms of fodder aro short, the 
cultivator has to rely upon his cane for fodder. 

President. —I am not speaking of the trash or leaves, but of the cane 
itself. 

Sir Gokul.—''fOB, they chop the cane and give it to their cattle. It is 
cut very fine, into small pieces of half an inch or so and the cattle can 
certainly chew it. 

President. —Speaking generally, do you think there is much future for 
the sugar industry in the Punjab? 

Sir Gokul. —I doubt because many of the factories which had been 
set up have gone out of action. 

President. —Exactly, 

Sir Gnkul. —You must have already received information about that. 
Gujranwala was the only factory working in the Punjab liesidos Abdullaimr 
and Sonepat, We iiave one factory at Phagwara, Kapurthala State working. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —This year only 3 factories wore working. 

Sir Gokul. —Yes. 

President. —Two of them worked for a few days. 

Sir Gnkul. —Probably .you are referring to Pattoki, Phulerwan i,s closed. 
Butari also is closed and that is the one nearest to us. They came to us 
to take it over. The refineries didn’t work and they can’t work under 
present conditions. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —What about the Amritsar Factory? 

Sir Gokul. —It is a refinery. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —It is a sugar and oil mill. 
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Sir Gok'ul, —Tliey don’t work with cane in Amritsar, unless tlioj’ have 
now recently set up. 

Vr. Jain. —It i.s only a refinery. 

Sir Gokul. —That is my information. 

Vrrsidi'iit .—So much for the general question. As I said let us liegin 
with I’unjab and go to the United Provinces afterwards, iait us take 
Phagwara factory. First of all I would like to ask you whether any 
assistain'o has hiion reiiuvofl from the State. lias the State invested any 
money in the Oomjjany .s' 

Sir Oukul. —No, the State has not invested any money in the Company, 
but it gave us just a few conce.s.sions. The first concession we had was 
land fret), os long as we carri(id on the business of sugar manufacture there. 
That is the condition. They gave us about 30 acres of land. Then the 
other concoBsion they gave us was to exempt as from the payment of 
income-tax for 6 years altogether and then to charge us at a reduced rate 
after 5 years at only 5 per cent., although the rate even then with super-tax 
and Burcdiargo comes very nearly to 25 per cent. They also e,xcm|)ted us 
from [)aynient of local Municipal duties like terminal tax and octroi ou 
articles imported by ns for puritoses of the mill. In the order th.at His 
Highness is.su(!d on the subject they also promised not to lev'y any duty on 
us, but when the excise duty was iinpo.sod, we were made to pa.y, although 
we eoutonded that under tlie agroomont we ought to be exempted from the 
payment of excise duty. Wo also contended that at least no duty should 
1)0 charged from us on the quantity of sugar which may he cstini.atod to he 
consumed in the State itself. Wo could not escape paying duty on the 
sugar which was exported outside the State. 

Mr. liahimioola. —To British India. 

Sir Gokid. —Yes, but they could not see their way to accede to our 
request in this matter and wo havediad to pay full excise duty. 

President. —On the same rate as 4n British India. 

Sir Gokul. —Yes. 

Jlr. Jain. —Did they compensate .you in any other way? 

Sir Gnkvl. —The oidy thing the Chief Minister Col. Fisher did was that 
a part of the excise duty realised from ns was invested in the. construction 
of a road about 8 or 10 mites long which facilitated the traiisi)ort of cane 
to the factory by bullock carts. Nothing else has been riono. 

Mr. Eahiriitoola. —Is there any import duly on sugar coming into Kaimr- 
thala State? 

Sir Gokul. —I don’t think so. 

President. —There is no export duty. 

Str Gokul. —No. I think the Ka.shinir State is the only Sfat<i wfiich 
has such a s.vstem in Upper India. So far as other States in the Punjab 
are concerned, there is no system of customs. 

President. —Is all your sugarcane drawn from the local area or do yon 
import anything? 

Sir Gokul, —In Gnjranwala 45 per cent, was received at the gate and 
55 per cent, had to be imported by rail. 

Pre.sident.—From the Punjab? 

Sir Gokul. —Yes. 

President. —Not from outside? 

Sir Gokul. —No, but |rom fairly con.siderable distances and so far as 
Phagwara is concerned, most of it wa.s received at the gate. The qviantity 
has increased and is increasing every year in fact. 

Mr. RahiriitooUi. —Do you get all your cane within the State? 

Sir Gokul. —Wo import from British India. The quantity of cane grown 
in the State is not sufficient. We crushed this season as much as 21 lakhs 
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of uiauiitls and tho State could not supply all. There may be more cane in 
the State, but all is not available as there aie not sullicient number of 
feodor roads, 

Mr. liaht'iiitoola. —Sliall we say 75 per cent, of the cane crushed this 
year was from the State itself f 

t>ir Guliiil .—1 cannot give you any percentage. I don’t think it was 
even liaii. VV’o encourage the growth of cane in the State but it is a 
small one as you know. 

1‘resideiit. —You have given us costs of cultivation. Are they higher in 
the Punjab than in the United ProvincesP 

Sir Ookul.- —I don’t think so. 1 siiould thiidc they would he about the 
same. In fact, this guestion is not a very easy one to answer because 
from what i know about the Punjab—I am a villager myself—1 can say 
that tliey neither spend any money on the seed as a rule nor anything ou 
manure nor anything ou labour. No cash investment is made in the culti¬ 
vation of cane. What they do is this. They start with the cultivation of 
cano ill tJiuir own field. They have a cane crop at the end of the sea.son. 
Tluiy cut 5(1 or 00 maund.s or so. There are not very large farms in the 
Punjab for obi'ious rea.sons. When they harvest their crop, they bury a 
part of it underground, covering it with mud plo.ster. It remains tliero 
till tho first week of March. Then they take it out. At that time it is 
in good condition. They take it to the village either on their own heads 
or in bullock carts. The quantity is not very much being only about 50 to 
00 maunds. Then the villagers peal it and clean it. They cut the leaves 
and remove the covering. 1'hon they cut it into setts, i.e., into small 
pieces with two knots. There must be two knots in every sett. The portion 
between one end and the other they keep for themselves and tlicir children 
for chewing. The peasant does not spend any money either on pealing or 
on cutting tho ca>u( into setts. He takes the setts to his field and sows 
them. He does not employ any paid ploughman. He docs not employ any 
paid men for weeding puriwsos. For no purpose is paid labour employed 
ordinarily in the Punjab villages. There arc village Kamins wlio di'pend 
foi' their very existence on the favours of zamiudars and they are employed. 
They aro fed—sometimes not even fed—and they do the work because they 
aro given sites for houses to live in the village and they are ordinarily 
under the thumb of the zamiudars. As regards manure, ijo cheinical manuro 
is imported as a rule into tho Punjab villages. Every pattidar collects 
his own manure from various houses. It is kept in heaps and when it is 
time to u.se it, it is carted or carried on tho hacks of donkey.s to tlic farm. 
There it is allowed to remain for some time in small hoayis and then spread 
when the land i.s ploughed. If a zamindar runs short of seed, then he 
may either bo obliged to his cousin or a friend who may give him 40 or 50 
maunds of cano for nothing or he may buy. That is the only occasion on 
which ho has to syicnd money. Such occasions aro very very rare. 

Fresidrnt. —What about the cano supplied to factories? Do your remarks 
aiiply to that also ? 

Sir Gohul. —Yes. 

Presblcw!.—But they have to pay the cartage. 

Sir Gnkul. —Yes, whore the cane has to he taken to the tasetory. There 
too, if the cultivator has his own cart, it costs him nothing to transport 
the cane from his field to tho factory because the cart and inillorks belong 
to him. If he ha,s no cart of his own, he will have to pay. It roughly 
comos to about ono anna a maund. In Gujranwallla they are employing 
donkeys and camels to carry cane to tho factory. Mr. Imbh Singh who is 
the managing agent there has secured two or three ]orrio,s also. That i.s 
tho only milT which has used lorries so far as my information goes. 

I’reddr.nt. —In the north anyway. 

Sir Giik^d. —Yes. He also imported a number of carts from Rawalpindi 
Cantonment for the season. 
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I'residznt .—As you say there ia really no cash outlay in growing tho 
crop; so, tiio question of interest on working capital does not arise in tho 
Punjab. 

Sir Gokul. —No, it does not. Very few people have got farms which 
may at all be considered big. Otherwise the whole quantity of cane comes 
from peasant proprietors who have half an acre, one acre and two acres or so. 

President. —I see in regard to Phagwara you have not yet introduced 
the ijurcha system to deal with the gate cane? 

Sir Ookid. —No. 

President. —Do you propose to introduce it? 

Sir Gokiil. —That is to prevent congestion. But they can manage to 
reduce conge,stion. They try to expedite tho weighinent as much as ijossible. 
They have some sort of parking system, so that no one is really dealt 
with unjustly. First coino—first served is tho rule which they try to 
ob.sei VO. 

President. —What is the average period of detention of carts P 

Sir Gokul. —Tlio normal period of detention of a cart is about 6 hours. 
The reply given in answer to question 31 is as follows: — 

“ We are introducing the Parchi system for the requisite number of 
carts, hence thero will be very little detention 
But I must say Phagwara is extraordinary in this respect because in the 
United Provinces the period of detention is much longer. 

Pr.sident.—1 take it that in the Punjab generally and in Phagwara 
particularly the question of zoning does not really arise? 

Sir Go/cwl.—No. From Phagwara to Gujranwalla the distance is about 
138 miles. There is one at Butari which is about 30 miles or so. I believe 
that it will go out of existence unless it is taken over by some other 
financier. 

President. —In any case Butaiji doe.s not interfere with your gnto cane. 

Sir Gokul. —I’o a certain extent it did. They competed with us hut 
luckily for us they did not hav'e money to make payment in cash and 
people were not very pleased with them. So they hesitated to sell their 
cane to them. There has been no real i^mpctition. But it some hotter 
financier were in control of that factory then there might be competition. 
But that is only in one direction round about Bias. 

President. —I am not taking you through every question as your answers 
to many of them are very clear. 

Sir Gokul. —I am here to answer to the best of my information whatever 
questions you may a.sk. 

President. —I should liko to ask you one or two questions about tho 
possibilities of export by land to Afghanistan. Do you think that there 
is any po.ssibility in that direeton? 

Sir Gokul, —That is a very important question. T tvish we could expoi-t 
to Afghanistan. What they probably do is this. Yovi may be in a better 
position to know tlian I am. My information is that ithc sugar which 
they import comes in bond so that they have not got to pay any duty. 

President. —That is correct. 

Sir Gokul. —In the present circumstances when we have to pay Bs. 1-8-0 
as excise duty, it is very difficult for us to compete with Java or any other 
foreign country that is supplying Afghanistan because they pay nothing. 

President. —I understand that you can got a drawback of the excise 
duty for export purposes. 

Sir Gokul. —In any clase I don’t think anybody ha.s made any attempt 
yet unless those who deal in sugar export part of the sugar which they 
purchase from us to Afghanistan. The same applies to Kashmir but cer¬ 
tainly wo would like to export. 

President. —Because you have a certain freight advantage over imported 
sugar. . 
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Sir Ookul .—Yos. 

T'TeKident. —You arc nearer to Afghanistan. 

Sir Ook'ul. —Giijrauwalla is in a better position—so is Phagwara—in that 
respect than any other mills down south. 

President. —I was thinking of imported sugar which has to come all 
the way from either Karachi or Bombay. In comparison with that sugar, 
you do have certain freight advantage. 

Sir Ookul. —Certainly. Here again the difficulty is, as will be seen 
from Mr. Noel Deer’s evidence in your previous report, that Java could 
afford to dump sugar into India even at Rs. 2-8-0. As a matter of fact, 
since the passing of the Excise Duty Act, Java ha.s been importing in 
Calcutta at as low as Rs. 2-9-3. Rs. 3-2-0 or Rs. 3-4-0 is ver.y common. 
If without duty they can import at Rs. 2-9'.3 the.y onn heat us hollow. 

President. —In the present conditions, the price of Java sugar has been 
raised and the price of Indian sugar has come down and the margin between 
the two is not so great as it was two or three years ago. 

Sir Ookul. —Do you mean the difference between the prices of Indian 

sugar and Java sugar? 

President. —Yes, the difference between the two prices is much loss to-day 
than it was even three years ago. 

Sir Ookul. —No. : 

Pre.sident. —Owing to the, reduction in the price of Indian sugar and a 
slight increase in the price of Java sugar. 

Sir Ookul. —I do not know if you mean the same thing as I undor.stand. 
The difference is more to-day. I shall explain myself. Indian sugar is 

now selling at Rs. 6-8-0 ex-factory. (It went down to Rs. 5-15-0 ex-factory). 

If the freight from the railway station to Bombay of one rupee is added, 
then it comes to Rs. 7-8-0 or Rs. 7-9-0. That is the price at which we can 
afford to sell sugar at present. We are forced to sell at Rs. 7-4-0 in Bombay 
but Java is selling in Bombay at as much as Rs. 10 if I am not mistaken. 

President. about that figure. 

TV. Join. —Between Rs. 10 and 11. 

Sir Ookul. —I gathered some?" figures from the ‘‘ Statesman ” three or 
four days ago. They were as follows: — 

Calcutta . . . Rs. 10 to Rs. 10-8-0 per maund. 

Bombay . . . Rs. 11-10-0 per maund. 

Jamnagar . . . Rs. 12-0-0 ,, 

Bhavnagar . . . Rs. 12-2-0 ,, 

Mr. Pnliimtoola. —But prices have gone up recently. 

Sir Ookul. —I took these figures from the “ Statesman ” of 7th August. 

President. —I don’t think you quite followed my point. I was thinking 
merely at the moment of the possibility of export to Afghani.stan. The price 
of Indian sugar is now lower. 

Sir Ookul. —-Yes. 

President. —The price of Java sugar is higher. 

Sir Ookul. —Do you mean that there is the export possibilityP 

President.- —Yes. 

Sir Ookul. —There I agree. But the question is whether India will be 
able to continue to sell at prices at which Indian sugar is selling at the 
pre.sent time, I have got figures. I can show you there is no prospect of 
selling sugar at a profit with the heavy excise duty of Rs. 1-8-0 per 
maund. 

President. —We have your balance sheet made up to 30th April 1937. 

Sir Ookul. —You mean for Phagwara. 

President. —Yes. Is it for the last working .season which is just finished? 

Sir Ookul. —Yes, for the season which finished in March or April 1937. 
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rratidrnt -—I neo you aro able to earn a profit. 

Sir Gokid .—.1 sluall tull you wliy. Jo the first place you will notice 
ft 0111 the expenditure that depreciation (page 14 of tile balance sheet) 
taken into aecomit is only Its. 44,982. Tliis is less than is usually shown. 
The income-tax Department allow depreciation on machinery at 6-i per cent. 

rsesident .—1 think you are correct. 

Sir (Jukul .—Depreciation on builc!ing.s is 2.) per cent. On the above 
basi.s at least Its. 2.5,(XX) nioro should have lioen shown under the head 
depreciation. That is one thing. So f.ar as the excise duty is concerned, 
if excise dut}' had been paid at Its. 1-8-0, profits would have gone down. 
'The duty that has been paid is Rs. 2,01,844. The quantity m.anufactured 
at Phsigwara was nearly 175,000 inaunds. If full excise duty had been 
p.tid on the total production, Rs. 20,fK)0 or Rs. 2.5,0(X) would have gone. 
'I'h.at accounts for Rs. 50,(X)0 at least. Then there is no income-tax in the 
Btate. That is also treated .as part of e.xpendituro by other compianies. 
Wo h.avc to pay out of this year’s profit tbe income-tax for the previous 
year. As we did not pay any ineonio-tax that amount is sav'od, otherwise 
income-tax would have absorbed a certain amount of money. I may tell 
yon the exact figure. Last year tho jirofit was Rs. 1,(50.000,; if income-tax 
liad been p.aid at tbe ordinary rates it would have carried away Rs. 40,000, so 
that from tboao Rs. 2 lakhs you m.ay deduct Rs. 90,(XX). 

Dr. ./((in.—Why do you allow .a low^or figure for depreciation? 

Sir Gofcid.—Since the Pha.gwara factory was set up, in the first year 
TUI dividend was paid, in the second year there was a. loss of a lakh of 
rupees and no dividend was paid. Dividend was paid only for two years. 
The eoraiiany was set rip in 193.T and if you calculate the total dividend 
that the shareholders have received it would he a return of 4 ])er cent, 
on their c.apiital and we did not like that they should get less than 4 per 
cent, and so the only device was to reduce the amount of depreciation, 

Mr. Tfu/i/jiifouhi,—When you have calculated tho excise duty till tho end 
of April, why was the additional duty| nottCalculated? 

Sir G(dcul.—A good deal of sugar had left tho godowns before tlie 
enlianecment was announced. 

Mr, Kahimtoola .—The duty came into force on 27th Pohriiary 19.?7. 

Sir (I'li/i-id.--Yes. Ruluineod duty lias heen paid on some, sales which woro 
effected after the 27th of February otl)e.vwis<» tlio amount of excise duty shown 
in the balance sheet would have been Rs. 1,7.5,(XX) at tho rate of Ro, 1. On a 
small portion only Rs. 1-8-0 has been paid, that is why wo have deducted 
Rs. 2.5,(X)0; otherwise wo should have deducted Rs. 3-5,(XIO. 

J)r. -Tain .—lu other words yon think wo would not he .iustified in drawing 
eoTiclusion.s from tliese figure.?; we would have to t.ake all these points into 
consideration. 

Sir OokuL —You should not run away with the idea that Phagwara has 
dene splendidly as it has earned a profit of Rs. 2 lakhs. It has to bo 
taken subject to my ohserv.ations. 

VrcMdmt .—In regard to the Gujraiiwala factory I notice that the com¬ 
pany has not paid any dividend. 

Sir Onkvl. —No. Nor is it likely to pay for some time to come unless 
something happens. The profit that has been shown in the h.alanee sheet 
was passed by tho shareholders at a meeting held on 30th July. The profit 
they have shown for I9.3C-37 is Rs. 2,462. But oven bore the major poT’tion 
of this little amount is brought forward from the last year’s profit. Last 
year they made a profit of Rs. 26,240; out of this they have taken more 
than Rs. 24,000 to depreciation and the rest they have included in tho 
present yeai’s profit and in spito of that it comes to Rs. 2,642 and not a 
penny has been put in the depreciation fund, otherwise they would have 
shown a loss of Rs. 40,000. As under the law it is not necessary that any 
ainount should he shown on aeeonnt of depreciation, they have not shown 
that. Any person interested can see that in the balance sheet nothing has 
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been a loss of Rs. 40,000. 

President .—Arc there any points you would like to inontion in connec¬ 
tion with Gujranwala factory? 

Sir Ookid .—Gujranwala is very unlucky and is badly situated. The cane 
round about it is not quite sufficient. The gentleman who was deputed to 
make a survey was rather optimistic in his estimate-s when the mill was 
put up there. Still if the excise duty bad not been imposcR it would have 
been able to keep its head above water. But in the very first year the 
excise duty came into force and it has not been able to stand on its own 
legs. One other result of the imposition of the excise duty was a sort of 
panic amongst the investing publio with the result that Gujranwala has 
not been able to raise sufficient capital and a good deal of the working 
capital is borrowed and the balance sheet .shows that they have paid aa 
much as Rs, 25,000 as interest alone this year. 

President, —Ha.s the lack of capital prevented the factory being moved 
up to a better level of efficiency? 

Sir ixolcxil. —Partl.y, bat I think it ia mainly due to inadequate supplies 
of cane. Unless the supply of cane is absolutely regular and crushing goes 
on to its full capacity, the efflcieiicj’ of the mill is bound to suffer the 
extraotion goes down, steam is^ lost and more coal is burnt. 

Mr. Pfikimtnola.—l!} it not a fact that the period of working is un¬ 
economical ? ^ 

Sir Ookul .—That is quite true because Gtijranwala i.s situated towards 
the north. It is iirohably in the eentro. of the Punjab but is the northern¬ 
most of the factories; it is liable to frost and the period is rather short. 
It begins to bo quite hot in March and cane docs not reallj’ last beyond 
the middle of March, unless there is a bumper crop, and Punjab has not 
yet seen a bumper crop. 

Vrrsidmt .—Are there any possibilities of increasing the cane supply for 
this factory? 

Sir Onkti.l .—Yes there are. Some of them have been indicated in the 
replies sent by the factory and they have particularly emphasised the ques¬ 
tion of facilities for irrigation. There is a canal passing at a distance 
of about 2 miles from the factory towards the .south and 3 or 4 miles towards 
the north but the water .supply is verj- limited. If the Irrigation Dopart- 
Tuent of the Punjab could afford facilities to canegrowers it would help 
them because the soil Is quite good. Of course extraction will never roach 
anywhere near that in II. P., but it will certainly increase. In fact my 
home happens to be at a distance of 2 miles from this factory: I know the 
cane is very good to eat, it is very sweet and soft, and we used to produce 
quite good gur. For cru.shing we used to have belanas which yielded quite 
a gt'od amount of juico. 

President .—In that area does gur compete with cane for the factory? 

Sir Gokul .—I don’t think so because the price of gur during the last 
two or three years has been rather low and it pays the cane grower more 
to take it to the factory than to convert it into gur. Gur making has 
practically gone out of existence round about the mill area. 

Prr.sident .—Does that apply to Phagwara also? 

Sir Gohiil. —Yea. If one has to convert it into gur the process is most 
tedious and with the ordinary pair of bullocks you cannot produce much 
gur in 24 hours and one has to go on for two months to finish one’s crush¬ 
ing; then one has to pay octroi, the middleman and so on and the grower 
thinks the mo.st profitable way is to .supply cane to the mills. 

President .—Do you think there is a future for the open pan or khand- 
sari fndu.stry? 

Sir GMad .—With this excise duty and with so many central factories 
now working with vacuum pans I think there is no future for these open 
pan factories. 
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Presidont.—Even if they were exmpted from the excise duty? 

tiir Ovkul. —d'lien certainly they will bo in a bettor position but even 
then it is doubtful if they will be able to compete except ui areas which aro 
far remote from the central mills and where cane can bo had at j aiinas 
or If anna a maund. There they may be able to compote : tlioir extra(^tlon 
is not more than 6 per cent, while the extraction m good mills lias reaclicd 
10 per cent, and some mills have attained more than 10 per cent. 

Fresident.—Wfi have been told that practically all open pan and khand- 
sars have closed down in the Punjab. ■ 

Sir Gohul. —Yes; I do not know of any working. 

Mr. liahirntoola.—ln answer to question 81 you have given manufacturing 
expenses in Gujranwala. Does that include the price of cane? 

Sir Qrikul. —That is in addition to the cost of cane. 

Mr. Itahimtoola.—And does it include overhead charges P 

Sir Ookul. —It includes all the overhead ehargc.s. 

Mr. ItahkntooVr. —What is the prioe of cane in tliat area P 

Sir Ookul. —0-5-2-87 pics per maund in 193C-37. 

Vresident. —That is the price paid at the gate? 

Sir Ookul.—Price paid by the company on a maund of cane on the 
average, gate and rail included, delivered at the factory. 

Mr. Itahimioohi.—ln the case of the Phagwara factory there are three 
prices for 1936-37. Was it as low as 0-3-9? 

Sir Ookul. —Yes, but 0-4-7 is the average. It i.s like this. They have 
given various prices. In some cases they might have paid 0-3-9 but that 
is not the average price. 

Mr. liahimioola. —I want to knew whether the reduction in the price 
of cane has anything to do with the excise dut.y. 

Sir Ookul—It may be due to local cironm.stances. Probably for cane 
purchased from a distance they (inid 0-3-9 or it may be inferior cane. Ono 
is kana cane which looks like reed. Rather than refuse that cane they 
accept it at a lower rate because there is no rule fixing a minimum pneo 
at I*hagwara. That is the lowest that has been reached in Phngwar.a. 

Mr. llahimtiwln .~Jt has been stated e-Isewliere that the burden of the 
additional excise duty has been passed on to a gre.-vtcr extent to cultivators. 

Sir Ookul.—I could not tell you the proportion of the burden which is 
passed on to the cultivator and to the manufacturer, but I am quite pre¬ 
pared to admit that the exci.se duty has hit both very badly. The cultivator 
ha.s .suffered because he used to get 6 or 7 annas for his cane before the 
excise duty was imposed and now the prices have come down to less than 
4 annas in some places in the United Provinces. This is indicative of 
nothing, because you had asked them to give all rates at ivhieh they pur- 
cliased. From my local knowledge of Phagwara I think it must be duo 
to the inferior quality of cane purchased and not due to anything else, 
because 1 have seen the varietie.s of cano supplied at Phagwara. 

Mr. Bn/iim.too7n.—The average price given is 4 annas 7 pies for both 
local and the imported cano. 

Sir Ookul. —Yes including the rail cane. I have got figures for al] these 
years. In 1933-34 it was 5 annas 5-3 pics; in 1935 w-hen the cane wua.s 
absolutely spoiled and when the extraction fell to 5-12, the price was 5 
annas 11 pies; in 1936 it was 5 annas 10-3 pies, because the price of sugar 
was higher and this year the average price of cano has been 4 annas 7 
pies. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Is the factory paying for cane according to the price 
of sugar? 

Sir Onkul. —Not formall.v under any rules such a.s arc in force in U. 
but the price of sugar must affect the rate of cane. 
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Mr. Mahimtoola. —There is no minimum price based on the cost of culti¬ 
vation. 

air Gokul, —No. Nobody knows what the cost of cultivation is in rupees, 
annas and pies. In the Punjab no peasant would be able to tell you how 
much he spends on an acre of cane. He can only tell you roughly what 
the value of his own personal labour should be, what the value of his 
children’s labour should be, what the value of his bullocks’ labour should be, 
but he would not be able to put it in rupees, annas and pice. It is all 
a question of supply and demand. When the mill people think that they 
cannot get good prices for their sugar, they naturally cannot pay much for 
cane. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —If the cultivator does not get sufficient price for cane, 
he may not deliver it to the factory, but turn it into gur. 

Sir Gdhul. —Gur doesn’t fetch remunerative price. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —For the time being. 

Sir Gokul. —Of course it is all for the time being. If gur begins to 
paj', he won’t bring his cane to the mill, but if the price of gur rises, not 
exactly proportionately hut to a certain extent proportionately, the price 
of sugar will rise. Again the cane grower will find it more paying to 
bring his cane to the factory than to convert it into gur. 

Mr, Bahimtoola. —What is the price which the Board should take into 
consideration, in order to induce the cultivator to supjdy cane to the factory 
in preference to making gur. 

Sir Gokul. —T know that two of our mills have supplied you with figures 
showing the cost of cane growing, but I do not know if Gujranwala has 
done. Has Phagwara not done? 

Mr. Bahimtoola, —Yes, it works out to Bs. 80 per acre. 

Sir Gokul. —I must say that, it is more or less conjectural. Cartage is 
Rs. 25. The Association has said it is a hit exccissive. Certainly round 
about Phagwara the cost of production is higher because there is no canal 
irrigation. They have to depend on Persian wheels or on rain and rain 
in the Punjab is not very heavy. If the cost is Rs. 80 and the yield 400 
maunds, you can calculate. v 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —It works out to 3 annas 3 pies roughly. 

Dr. Jain.. —As regards your reply to question 82, the question is to 
what extent there is room for further reduction in costs. You say; “No 
further reduction in costs is possible for climatic reasons. We have reached 
the maximum point of recovery ’’, 

Sir Gokul. —Yes. I think this is a bit pessimistic. Don’t you think sop 

Dr. Jain. —That is what I felt. 

Sir Gokul. —That is my idea, because the production has increased during 
the last few years. In 19,33-34 the extraction was 6'4 in Kapurthala, In 
1935 cireiimstanees were extraordinary, becuuso the cane was spoiled right 
from Julinnder almost np to Meerut by pyrilla and top-borer and extraction 
fell to 5'2. In 1936 the extraction was 7'88. In 1937, this current season, 
the extraction is 8'3 and we at least hope that it might increase. 

Dr. Ja,in. —What would you put down for the next seven years? 

Sir Gokul. —It is very difficult to say. It depends upon so many circum¬ 
stances. We can only hope that it would increase. I cannot say with any 
certainty that it will. 

Dr. Jain. —There is only one other question I want to ask you. In 
answer to question 98 in regard to terminal markets the answer is “ No.’’ 

1 want to know the reasons. 

Sir Gokul. —I do not know if they quite understood the terminal markets 
and futures. I have had nothing to do with the framing of this Memo¬ 
randum. 

Dr, Jain. That is why I ask you. You know all about the terminal 
markets. 


IV 


P 
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Sir Golcul. —This is a very important question and I am very glad that 
you have raised it. Just now sales are in an absolutely disorganised state. 
Last month or so a number of mills have combined and liave got registered 
what is called a Syndicate. Y^u might have heard about it. It has taken 
over the sales of a large number of factories. In fact the majority of 
factories have submitted themselves to its control and it is they who are 
announcing the rates at which sugar should be sold by the factories which have 
affiliated themselves to this Syndicate. They also fix the quota that each 
mill should sell during a particular fortnight. But this agreement with this 
organisation has been arrived at only for this year and it is not sure 
whether the mills would continue to repose their trust in this Syndicate in 
future also. Efforts are being made to make this Syndicate a permanent 
body and to make those arrangements permanent, but I would point out 
that unless some marketing facilities are afforded, there is no likelihood 
of prices coming to a reasonable standard. I do not know what you exactly 
mean by these terminal markets. Arc you rcferiing to speculation which 
these markets might encourage or to ready business at those markets? 

Dr. Jain. —The future markets have a tendency of steadying prices. 

Sir Ookul. —Yes. In view of their past experience very few people ar<; 
now coming forward to make forward contracts. During the last three 
vears merchants have .suffered. No matter at what price they purchased 
their sugar, they have had to sell at lower ((rices. Only since this Syndicate 
came into existence, the ((rices have heCoilie, a bit steady. In fact the 
price rose from 5 to 6 annas per maund. 

Dr. Jam.—These have been unusual times. Wo will not be entitled to 
draw reasonable inferences from them. f' 

Sir Gokul. —It is possible that merchants Who have purchased sugar from 
mills aro selling their own sugarotherwise pi'obably the Syndicate would 
have succeeded in raising prioo.s still higher. During the last throe or four 
years merchants have not made anj’ ((rofits from sugar and unless some 
stabilising factors come into pla,y, I don’t think that there is much hope 
for futures as you may call them. Pco(j!e want to have some amount of 
certainty. Millowiier.s do not know wluit the price in the next fortnight 
would be for cane or for sugar. The eane grower does not know what he 
is going to get during the following fortnight. Ho is in a state of uncer¬ 
tainly. The manufacturers arc in a state of uncertainty and the merchants 
are in a state of uncertainty. Now who is going to speculate? I quite 
agree with you that S()Cculatiou has a t<uidency to stabilise prices, at least 
to encourage and strengthen the market, but tho ((eoplo arc too afraid 
at present. 

Dr. Jain, —In other words you would bo in favour of a terminal market 
if conditions get stabilised. 

Sir Gokul. —Yes. 

President. —Has your groui) of mills ciomo into tho Syndicate? 

Sir Gokul, —Yes. We have in fact persuaded others to come in. 

Dr. Jain. —Your son has played a prominent part. 

Sir Gokul. —Yes. 

President. —Before I pass on to the United Provinces, I would just like 
to ask you with reference to your answer regarding sucrose content whether 
the sucrose content in the Punjab cane is inferior to the sucrose content 
in tho United Provinces cane and what dilforence does that make between 
the Punjab and the United Provinces. 

Sir Gokul. —Sucrose is less in Punjab cane. 

President. —If the suciro.se content is low, you want more maunds of 
cane to manufacture one maund of sugar. What would be the difference 
between the Punjab and the United Provinces? 

Sir Gokul. —One thing that you should take into consideration is that 
Phagwara sugar has an advantage of freight. What it loses in extraction. 
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it partly gains on account of tho freight. There is a difference of about 
2 i)er cent, in the extraction and there is a difference of one rupee in 
fieight. The cost per maund of sugar in Phagwara is more but on account 
of saving in freight for the Punjab market it fetches Ho. 1 more. The 
ultimate difference is therefore not very considerable if price of cane is 
low. The manufacturing cost per maund of cane is about four annas. 

President. —In both cases. < 

Sir Gokul.- —It is really 4 annas 3 pies in both cases. On 12 maunds it 
would be Rs. 3-3-0, so that if cane was converted into sugar without any 
extra oxpenditufe, 12 maunds of cane would bring to Phagwara Rs. 4-2-10'5 
or in other words 67 annas as profit minus cost of cane. I need hardly tell 
that to businessmen like j'ou. We don’t include in our costs the interest 
on the capital. 

President. —Only interest on working capital? 

Sir Gokul. —Yes, but not the interest on block capital. This 67 annas 
really includes the price of cane and the profit or the interest on block 
capital which you might put at 6 or 6 per cent. For rough purposes to 
arrive at a proportion you can say that on each maund of cane the profit 
including cost of cane in Phagwara would he 67/12 or 5'58 annas for 
United Provinces. 1 am taking 10 per cent, only, because Basti has done 
extraordinary well this year an<^ other factories have not shown such 
results. 10 should ho taken as tho highest percentage of efficient factories 
leaving aside exceptionally good factories. The cost of 10 maunds would 
be Rs. 2-10-6. That-means Rs. .3-9-6 or 57/10 or 5'7 anuns. as profit includ¬ 
ing cost of cane on one maund of cauo cru,shed, 'The i)roductivity of a mill 
in United Provinces would thus bo 570 as again,st 558 of Phagwara. Tho 
difference though not very considerable is quite substantial. 

President. —That is one way of getting at it. 

Sir Gokul. — Yen, In the Punjab at Phagwara it takes 12 maunds of 
cane to produce one maund of sugar while in United Provinces it takes 
only 10 maunds. I 

President. —Taking the total cost of manufacture, cane forms a very 
large projjortion—nearly 60 per cent. If tho sucrose content in tho Punjab 
is lower than in the United Provinces, the cost of raw material, viz., sugar¬ 
cane must ba in a higher proportion. 

Sir Gokul. —The cost will be higher and therefore the price to bo fixed 
should be lower in the Punjab. 

President. —Tho price of cane should be lower in the Punjab, but it is 
actually higher. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —You have given tho average as 4 annas 7 pies per 
maund. 

Sir Gokul. —Let me toll you what the figure for Basti is. The average 
cost in Basti is 4 annas 7 pies. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Really speaking it ought to be lower than that of 
tho United Provinces factory. 

Sir Gokul. —Is it their own farm? 

Mr. Bahimtoold: —It is the cost of cultivation per acre (unirrigated). 

Sir Gokul. —^They have suffered a loss of Rs. 17,000 on their farm. They 
have spent Rs. 47,000 as their balance sheet shows and they have got only 
Rs. 30,000. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —You have given the yield on a oultivator’s farm and 
you h.ave given tho co.st as Rs. 37-8-0 per acre. 

Sir Gokul. —That is the ordinary peasant’s cost. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —What is the peasant’s yield? 


Sir Gokul .—Between 3(X) and 400 maunds: 
maunds—best. 


300 maunds—ordinary ; 400 
P 2 
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Fre.nkhnt .—May 1 take it that the cost of raw inaterialj oi::., sugarcane 
must be higher in the Punjab than the United Provinces? 

Sir Oukul. —Yes. 

Pretsident .—You cannot tell me what the difference is. 

Sir Golcul .—It is a matter of a little arithmetical calculation and 1 
do not want to keeji you waiting. 

Mr. Italiimtoola .—It is about two annas. 

Sir Gokul .—That is about correct. 

I'lKsidriit .—You have given the average as 4 annas 7 pies. 

Sir (tokul .—That is what we have ijaid. I do not know whether you 
have seen the article which appeared in the “Civil and Military Gazette” 
when the question of the excise duty was under consideration. Aocordiug 
to that article, the cane grower makes cent, per cent, profit on his cane. 
The writer was justifying Government’s action in rai.sing the duty. The 
cost of cane should be reduced to 2 annas (i pies and then the manrifacturer 
can easily afford to p-ty Rs. 1-8-0 and even more. That was his argument. 
It was most extraordinary hut that was what he pointed out. These 
figures show that so far as his estimate of tho cost of production of cano 
i.s coneorned he is correct. 

Dr. Jain .—The cost of production figures may bo entirely misleading if 
you don’t provide for hunuin labour. 

Mr. licihimtoola.—Thin is exclusive of labour. 

Sir (?o7cid.—Any estimate of cost of production will bo conjectural. 

Dr. Jain .—That is tho most important point. ^ 

Sir Gdhid .—Tf you take tho que.stion of principle, T think .you should 
look at it from this point of view. Tho object of protection was to develop 
tho sugar industry in tliis country and to benefit tho cultivator. Indian 
soil was considered to bo very suitable for the production of cane. It was 
found when your previous Board sat that onl.y about 100,000 tons were 
produced in India while the requirements of India were about ten times as 
much. If tho soil was suitable jiind if capital was fortheoiuing, there was 
no reason why India should not become independent so far as sugar 
siprply was eoucernecl. It under those cireumstaneos that pT'otoe- 

tion was granted. The result has been that eaiio cultivation has 
vci'y considerably expanded and the production of sugar is now suffi¬ 
cient to meet the normal roquiremente of tho country. Rut owing to 
eircumstancos, for which I do not know who i.s responsible, the price of 
sugar has fallen abnormally. In fact when the first duty was imposed, the 
price of sugar eras Rs, 7-10-0. In tho very following year, the price fell to 
R.s. 0-10-0 and thi.s year it has been Rs. 5-15-0. With tho excise duty tho 
price should have risen because that should have been put on tho consumer 
really ordinarily, hut it was put on the inanufaeturor and on the cultivator. 
The result has homn that the eultiv.ator is now getting much less for his 
ixane than he used to do l)efore protection. The mannfaeturer is getting 
much loss for his sugar than ho used to do before protection. The result of 
protection has been an abnormal ex[).ansion of tho sugar indu.stry in this 
country and intensified internal competition. Rvery one is anxious to part 
vvitli his stock, if I may u.se the exprcs.sion “ Every one for himself and 
Devil take tho hindmost ”. They do not know what will happen. Tho 
successor of Sir James Grigg m.ay raise the duty to Rs. 2. When his pre¬ 
decessor first put the excise duty on, they did not know that it was going 
to ho enhanced and yet Sir J.ames Grigg enhauend it. Therefore they are 
n.nturally anxious to part with their stock as early a,s possilile although 
they ought/ to know that it takes 5 months to roanufaetiiro sugar and that 
it has to bo consumod in twelve months. Still ihev have no patience. They 
cot dovvm prices and undersell one another with tho result that the prices 
have como down to Rs. 6 and ovon less than Rs. fi hoforo tho svndicato 
camo into exist,onco, Nat\irallv tho cultivator has also snffored. What I 
tliereforo feel is that yon should consider whether there are any means of 
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stabilising Iho pricos of sugar ami thereby also stabilising the price of cane 
with a view to giving an adequate return both to the sugar inuuui'aclui'er 
and to the sugarcane grower. 1 do not know what you would think, but 
1 have been revolving it in niy mind that just as there is a provision for 
the iixatiou of a miuimiiin price for cane there ought to be a provision 
lor the fixation of a minimum price for sugar, below which no manufacturer 
should he aliotved to sell. 1 know there are difficulties but there were 
difliuultios even in the case of fi.xation of a minimnin price for cane. When 
the question of fixnlioti of a minimum price for cane was under consideration 
there were various factors to he taken into a(!count, vU., enne growers in 
different localities, local cii'camstancos with respect to soil, irrigation, labour 
conditions and so on and yet Government decided to fix the price for cane 
and it is after all working. Loftal Governments have issued rules and under 
these rules niiuiinura priev Ii.as been fixed. The rule lias been working with 
some hardship hero and thoro. 

Mr. Jtiihimtoiiln .—Do you think that the nilos ore working satisfactorily? 

Sir Gokid .—No bum.in rules can work absolutely perfectly but they aro 
working. Certainly some <sjinplaiiits are made here and there. In stiino 
places the coat of production is more while the minimum price is not com¬ 
mensurate with the cost of i>roduction. Tn other places, the cost of produc¬ 
tion of cane is practically tiil. For instance, in some parts of the country 
(Eastern part of the United Provinces and Western part of Bihar) irrigation 
practically costs nothing. Them arc heavy rains. They have not got canals 
or pucca wells. As you know they have only kitclid wells from which water 
is lifted quite easily and poured out. T have seen it working in the United 
Provinces. Nevertheless the rule was considered to bt' nci'easary and I must 
say that if other circuniatan<!es had not intervened it would have done a 
lot of good to the cuHivntoisi and I do not sec any reason why efforts 
shoiffd not he made to surmount the difficulties which might arise in the 
way of fixation of a minimum price fci- sng.ar. One difficulty no donbt 
would he this. Indian sugar has net yet boon fully standardised hut Mm 
Technological Institute has done something in that direction. 1 lierc are now 
about 16 stamiards. When it was fir-st started there used to be !>.•! i.i.-.ny 
as 26. Now we arc in a better imsition. The mill efficiency has increased 
and most of the mills, particularly .suico tlio imposition of the excise dnty 
are now producing almost entirely one kind of sugar. It will not tie very 
difficult any more to conform to any standard wliicli might bo fixed. I 
think bottles are sold with samples of sugar in thorn. Thor charge Rs. 50 
for these samples. Every mill can buy them. If thoro arc more customers, 
the price can he lowered. Every mill will try to produce sugar acfyirding 
to one or more particular samples and prices con lie fixed according to 
these standards—sample No. 1 so much per mannd, sample No. 2 so much 
fjju- maund and so on. I believe that every mill will he. aide to produce 
sugar according to these standards. Some arc already producing fairly 
standardised sugar, and it is po.ssi.ble for others to produce sugar whicii 
will conform to those s.amples. After all they arc using the same cane and 
the same cliemical proce-sses. There ina.y be some little dilferone wlierc the 
personal element comes in. Still on the whole they will be able to eome up 
to the standard and then there will bo stability in the market. There will 
also lie stability in the price of cane and no one would suffer. Even the 
excise duty will not bo so irksome as it is now if a fair and reasonable 
price is fixed for sugar taking into aci'onnt tbe cost of cane, the co.st of 
manufacture and the excise duty. In fact, you should start with what you 
consider a reasonable price per maund of cane because the cultivator should 
have the first place in your mind. 

J>r. Jain .—Would yon prefer tho State doing it to the Industry doing it? 

Sir Goknl .—Without State aid, it will be very difficult to do it. Govern¬ 
ment should pass some law rcc-oguising either the Sugar Merchants As.socia- 
tion or the new Syndicate which has been put up. It can prescribe condi¬ 
tions. But the State should recognise it and give it power to fix prices. 
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President. —I don’t think prices have been fixed for any other finished 
product. 

Sir Oukul .—Prioes of raw materials have not been fixed either. 

President. —Price has been fixed in regard to sugarcane. 

Sir Gokul, —Millions of maunds of cotton are exported to other countries. 
No one has fixed a minimum price for cotton or for any other raw material. 
If the price of raw material in one instance could be fixed, I don’t see any 
reason why a minimum price for the finished product arising out of. that 
raw material c.annot be fixed. Otherwise, I submit that the cultivator is face 
to face with ruin and the sugar industry is face to face with ruin, if things 
are allowed to go on in this slipshod manner as they are now going on. 

President. —That is a large question which will, I think, be raised by 
the Association. 

Sir Gokul. —I have just throw'n out this suggestion for your consideration 
and for the nonsideration of the Association. I have consulted the managers 
of our mills and they are all keen on this point. 

President. —Do you mean the fixation of a minimum price for sugar? 

Sir Ookul,~Yes. They cannot think of any other way of stabilising the 
market. 

President. —Everything else would follow from that. 

Sir Gokul. —You fix permanently the priro of cane first. You begin with 
the cultivator. You have already made a legal provision for fixing a mini¬ 
mum prioo for cane. Now it keeps on changing from fortnight to fortnight. 

President. —Tho change is not very great. 

Sir Gokul. —It has dropped from 5 annas to 3 annas 9 pies. It is a 
great drop for a poor cultivator. • 

President. —I was looking at the figures this morning. They do not 
change very much from fortnight to fortnight, 

Sir Gokul. —For every fall of 8 annas in the price of sugar, they reduce 
the price of cane by one pice. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —The price fluctuates according to the demand and 
supply ? 

Sir Ookid. —Yf’" have made legal provision for tho fixing of a minimum 
price for cane. Even that keeps fluctuating. Whether the fluctuation is 
big or small is not very material; there is this fluctuation, and even a 2 
pies or 3 pies fluctuation is felt by tho cultivator. I know they would go 
6 miles more if they could get one pice more per maund. To them' 3 pice 
is a considerable amount atid they would be very much more satisfied if 
they know that for the sea.son the price of cane has been fixed. 

President. —Would you .suggest that the price be fixed on the cost of 
production as far as can he ascertained? » 

Sir Gokul. —Yes, 

President. —Would you fix the price at the time of planting of sugarcane? 

Sir Gokul. —No. When it h.ns ripened otherwise you may fix a low price, 
then supijose floods come and there is very little good cane loft in the 
market, naturally yon may have to fix a higher price. 

President. —One suggestion made is that we should fix a minimum price 
at the time of planting and there should be a bonus paid at the time of 
delivery of cano based on tho then price of sugar. 

Sir (JoJfwl.—-That will be very complicated and that will leave room 
for all sorts of things. 

President. —You know what the previous Tariff Board did about fixing 
the fair selling price of sugar? 

Sir Gokid. —That is tho proper basis hut T wish they had also recom¬ 
mended that the minimum price of sugar should be fixed becan.se they esti¬ 
mated that after 15 years the price of sugar would be Rs. 7-15-0 and I find 
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the price of sugar has come down to Rs. &-4-0 after three years of pro¬ 
tection including Rs. 1-8-0 as excise. 

Mr. llahimtoola. —Wo had calculated 8 annas per maund of cane and no 
factory has paid more than 6 annas P 

Sir Gokul. —They have been paying off and on 8 annas when there has 
been a stress. You can fix 8 annas as the price of cane, I shall have no 
quarrel; 1 shall bo very happy. But then that should bo the basis for the 
price of sugar also. In other words what I want is this; that Government 
should not leave the poor manufacturers disorganised as they are at present 
and to their own fate tind their own resources. Govrenment must come to 
their rescue, otherwise the whole thing will go to wreck and ruin and the 
cultivator whose interest is in everybody’s heart would also be ruined. 

Mr. llahimtoola. —How do you wish to protect the interest of the con¬ 
sumer ? 

Sir Gohul. —The consumer has never fared so well as ho is faring now. 
Protection should not hit him, I quite agree, but ho should not take undue 
advantage of the manufacturer simply because there is protection in the 
country. What do you think is the fair price for an ordinary consumer 
to pay for a maund of .sugar? 

Mr. llahimtoola. —As low as po.ssihle. 

Sir Gokul. —Low consistently with the cost of production. If the cost 
of production is Rs. 6-1-0 what is the fair price to bo paid to the cultivator? 
You should not think of the consumer too much. Taking the reasonable 
price which the cultivator ought to get for a maund of cane, fix the price 
taking into account the manufacturing expenses- I am sure the consumer 
would not suffer if you fix the price of cane at 6 annas. It is a very good 
price for the cane grower, and you fix the price of sugar at Rs. 8 per maund 
which will not make it difficult for the manufacturer to pay the excise 
duty leaving a little margin of' profit, v There is one thing more that 1 
should like to mention and that is that the oonsumer should not grumble 
if he can get his sugar at 6 seers a rupee which he never got during the 
last 20 years. 

President. —By the way, may we take the Basti mill as typical of the 
United Provinces group? ( 

Sir Ookid. —The Punjab Sugar Mills is the earliest: yon can take 
Nawabganj becau-se. it is a younger company. 

President. —In regard to the cost of cultivation to the ordinary culti¬ 
vator. . . . 


Sir Gokul. —Rs. 74 is tlioir own with an yield of 400 maunds. For the 
ordinary cultivator it is Rs. 37-3 for an yield of 300 maunds. 

President .—300 mannds at 4 annas comes to Rs. 76 and the cost of 
cultivation is put at B.s. 37-8-0 so he is getting cent, per cent. ? 

Sir Gokul. —Yes, hut not taking his personal labour. 

President .—Do you think that is a fair general average for your group 
of factories? 


Sir Gokul.—1 should think so. In fact the Punjab Sugar Mills, Gujran- 
wala, put it at Rs. 20. A good deal of tho cane area lies in low land 
and requires practically no irrigation. 

President .—For your group of factories you should say it is a typical 
figure? The figures vary a little in the different answers. 

/?ir Gokul.—I think that should be taken as fairly correct. 


Presdent- _There is one point which was raised In connection with the 

railwav freights. I think it was-Basti that spoke about penalties for over- 
loailing. We discussed this with the Railway Board and they seemed to 
think that penalties were very rarely levied. 

Sir Gokul —If Basti has said so, it must he correct. But I have not 
lieard of Bpy complaint. I was Chairman of Basti factory for many years, 
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but I heard of the complaint that they had oharged demurrage, but that is 
not their fault; that is a different question altogether. 

l*residt’ 7 it ,—I take it you are in favour of the zoning system so far as 
United Provinces is concerned? 

Sir Gokul. —I am not very much in favour, but I am not oiiposed to it. 
It has its good points and also its weak points. In fact at tho Simla Sugar 
Conference we rejected the proposal of zoning. That was in 193.3. It has 
to be done very carefully and, it is not an easy job, particularly round about 
Gorakhpur where at every station you have a factory; in one iilace you 
have two: at Ramkola. 

President. —All these answers given by Nawahganj are very clear and 
very much to the point and there does not seem to he a groat deal to 
ask you about them as far as I can see. 

Sir Gokul.—J had a talk with the Manager of Nawahg.anj; they are very 
anxious about tho licensing of new factories and even the extensions of 
old factories. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —In answer to question 37 you have given figures about 
sucrose losses. Does it amount to as high as 25 per cent.? 

Sir Gokul. —This reply must have been given by the Chemist who is a 
very capable man with great experience. It is the result of an analysis in 
the laboratory. Supposing you have fresh cane, it is analysed in the 
laboratory and you get the result X of sucrose. The cane to their knowledge 
is throe days old; they analyse it in the laboratory and they find the sucrose 
content less by 25 per cent. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Before they say less they must estimate tho .sucrose 
content of that particular type of cane? 

Sir Gokul. — They have their records. i The cane from a certain locality 
is analysed in tho laboratory. They have a regular record : cane from such 
and such area, sucrose content so much, and if owing to some reason the cane 
does not reach tho factory before three days they analyse it and compare the 
result. 

Dr. Jain. —With their recoi-d of the .same type of cane which was analysed 
when fresh. The difference can be easily ascertained. 

Dr. Jain. —You have given a very useful note on the utilisation of 
molasses. Does that represent tho view of your group of mills? 

Sir Gokul. —Yes. 

Dr. Jain. —Do you think power alcohol is the only solution? 

Sir Gokul. —The last Tariff Board estimated the price of molasses for 
their calculation at Re. 1-8-0 and now the price has gone down to practically 
nothing. Sometimes we can’t get even one pice per maund and it is a 
problem how to dispose it of. There seems to be no other way of utilising 
molasses unless some Chemist arises who by sonio chemical processes solidifies 
it and eliminates poisonous contents and prepares an edible gur or some¬ 
thing of that kind from it. 

President. —The Imperial Institute at Bangalore is doing very useful 
experiments with molasses for conversion into potsh and glucose. 

Sir Gokul. —Yes. There.are other things which can be produced from it. 
I have been discussing this question with Dr. Bhatnagar of Lahore and 
his pupils have been working on this problem. Manufacture of power alcohol 
seems to be the only large scale solution of the difficulty. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —What would be tbe price of molasses in ease power 
•alcohol was allowed to be manufactured in this country? 

Sir Gokul. —Even if they get 6 to S annas per maund for molasses 
they could manufacture power alcohol. 

President. —Do you think that that would, be a fair price for molasses? 

Sir Gokul. —^Yes for want of any other outlet. We sent a representation 
to the Government of India on this question and the reply that we 
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was tliat export of molasses was the host form of dis])Osal, as the Indian 
■Molasses Company will purchase it at about 4 annas per maund, but it 
has not been able to offer this price. Even 4 annas a inaund would have 
saved these people. They can’t even get that. 

Mr. Itah'mtuola .—Tliere is a complaint, contained against zemindar.s, 
in item No. 9. 

Sir (luknl .—That is quite correct. There has been a lot of trouble. 
We spent a lakh of rupees and took the whole raouza, on mortgage where 
this mill is situated on the condition that we could extend our buildings 
on the mortgaged lands and on redemption would pay a certain amount of 
money on account of rent for tho land oceupied by our buildings. Onr 
landlord litigated with us and there was some trouble over the land. The 
case went up to the High Court and we have won that ca.sG. The trouble 

has been very great and that is not only in Ghughli. I can tell you the 

trouble is in Gujranwala and in Basti. Nawabganj has not complained yet 
hut may complain after two or three years. It is very difficult to get 
land to throw the effluence from the factory. That is one thing. 

Then if they want more godowna, they find it difficult to got more 

land. For parking of hullock carts there is great difficulty. Now 
in Basti what they are doing is that they are parking their bulloek carts 
on tho railwmy land. Railway people have been kind, I must say. In 
Ghughli they have to fight for parking bullock carts. In Gujaranwala the 
factory people applied to Government to acquire land for them to enable 
them to dispose of their efflnonee, because it is now thrown next to the 
Grand Trunk Road and people complain of bad smell, and nothing has 
yet been done. People want fancy prices. It is qxiite true that the zemin¬ 
dars give a lot of trouble when the question of laud acquisition arises. 
All the factories will appreciate it very much if Government assist them 
in the acquisition of land on reasonable terms. 

Mr. Hahimtoola .—Even for small patches of land? 

Sir Gokvl .—Yes for these requirements and not for big farms. These 
are petty things and Government should not find any difficulty. 

President .—Perhaps you would like to say something about the excise. 

Sir Ookvl .—So far as the excise duty is concerned, it has really broken 
the back of the Sugar Industry in this country. You know the Protection 
Act was passed in 1932 and we placed orders in that year for three new 
mills, Nawabganj, Ramkola and Waltorganj. In 1933 the mills began to 
work and the work that they did was mostly trial work, as Gujranwala 
has pointed out. They made nothing. They didn’t crush much. In 1934 
came the excise duty before the mills had really started. In the Simla 
Conference of 1933 I said that it would be sugar-infanticide. The result 
was that barring those mills whioh had been in existence for a number of 
years and which had built up their reserves, mo.st mills were in a very 
precarious condition and they had hardly recovered from that previous 
shock when this new shock of the enhancement of 8 annas in the excise 
duty came. I am not speaking from tho selfish point of view as one who 
is interested in the Sugar industry, but as one who is interested in the 
welfare of the country when I tell you that the Sugar industry is in a 
most precarious condition at the present moment and unless this excise 
duty is either removed or reduced or takea some other form, there is no 
hope for tho Sugar industry in this country. Protection has done good, 
hut you will be surprised to hear that before protection was granted, we 
were for years distributing 40 per cent, dividend from the Punjab Sugar 
Mills and 30 per cent, from Basti. Protection has done no good to well- 
established factories. It has done great harm as it has let loose 117 new 
factories upon them. There were only 29 at the time when you wrote the 
first report. All good, bad and indifferent have come into existence. 

President .—Which of your factories were in existence? 

Sir Ookvl .—Ghughli and Basti. You wrote your report in 1,931. As 
I have said we placed orders in 1932. “ No sooner blown than blasted ” 
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would apply to this case. We have been discussing this ourselves and our 
view is that this protection enabled old mills to make good profits before- 
the excise duty came in but it is wrong on principle so far as tlio interests 
of any industry are concerned to tax production and not profits. Here 
is a great Economist sitting. I do not know how many instances he can 
quote where production has been taxed and taxed at such a heavy rate. 
We would not mind if something in the nature of an Excess Profit Taxation 
Act was brought into existence. You are probably aware that during the 
war a special Act was enaoted wixich was known as the Excess Profits 
Duty Act. 

President. —Do you mean in England or in India? 

Sir Odkvl. —In India. Excess Profits Duty Act was passed in India 
nuder which something like 25 per cent, to 50 per cont. of profits was 
taken away by Government. 

Mr. Itahimtoola. —Is that Super-tax? 

Sir Ookul. —It was not called Super-tax. Super-tax is only one anna 
in the rupee That exi.sts oven to-day. The Excess Profits Duty Act has 
boon repealed. 1 am sorry none of you knew it. 

JJr. Jain, —In that sense of course we have heard, but not in the phraseo¬ 
logy which you have used. 

Sir Gokul. —I had conducted several cases. I appeared several times 
before tlie Financial Commissioner in appeals against the assessment under 
that Act even after the war. 

Dr. Jain. —I think it is an old form of super-tax. 

Sir Gokul. —It was a very heavy tax. It is not known exactly as the 
Excess Profits Tax. During the war time it was enforced. It lasted for 
fl year or two after the war. 

Dr. Jain. —People didn’t know the Excess Profits Tax. They knew it 
as super-tax, 

Sir Gokul. —The name of super-tax tame in later. The object of that 
enactment was to tax onormous profits which people made during tho 
war. I think you could get a copy of the Old Act. You can introduce a 
clause ill the Income-tax Act, if you choose that way of realising this duty, 
to the effect that 60 per cent, of their net profits may be the rate of super- 
tax so far as sugar mills are concerned and we shall he quite satisfied, 
because that would mean wo pay when we make some profit. When we 
don’t make any profit, we don’t pay. In Phagwara you will be surprised 
to learn that in 1034-25 wo suffered a loss of one lakh of rupees and yet 
we paid duty on production. The extraction was 5T2 and duty had to he 
paid. No exemption was given, Tho Punjab Government made a repre¬ 
sentation to the Government of India . . , , 

Dr. Jain.- —We are aware of that. 

Sir Gokul. —Tho Punjab Government made a representation to the Gov¬ 
ernment of India bringing the case of the Punjab factories to the notice 
of the Central Government urging that they were in a state of infancy 
and might be exempted but the Central Government didn’t listen to them. 
The only case in which they made an exception was when tho Viceroy 
interfered of his own right in tho case of a small sugar factory being 
run at Okara by the Military Department, You are aware of that. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —It was mentioned in the Director of Agriculture’s 
memorandum. 

Sir Gokul. —If you take .50 per cent, of profits from us as excise cum 
income-tax the sugar industry will not suffer, because only those will pay 
who make a profit, but an objection might be raised that the people might 
fudge their figures. My answer to that is that so far as Joint Stock 
Companies are concerned, there is no ohance of fudging figures. In thp 
case of private concerns I think Government can make ■ a rule that their 
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accounts should be kept in prescribed form and should bo audited by the 
Government Certificated Auditors. 

Mr. Bahimtoola .—I believe it is correct to say that the majority of 
sugar concerns are not Joint Stock Companies. 

Sir Ookul .—All our conoerns are Joint Stock Companies. They are 
public Limited Companies. So far as they are concerned, there is no tempta¬ 
tion to dishonesty. Even if there was any possibility of fudging figups 
in Joint Stock Concerns, there is no temptation. Why should a man do it? 

Mr. liahimtoola .—You mean an increase of 50 per cent, over the existing 
income-tax and super-tax. 

Sir Ookvl. —No. Take some figure up to 50. You can calculate. It 
may be 50 or even 55 inclusive of existing income-tax and super-tax. 

Mr. Bahimtoola .—Your point is that it should be recovered in the 
form of tax on profits. The fixing of peroentage might be left to Govern¬ 
ment. 

Sir Goktd .—Yes whatever the Government may consider reasonable. 
Just now taking the price of cane even fairly low as it is and the cost 
of manufacture, practically nothing is left to the new mills. Take the 
case of Basti which is our beat mill, the best Company having two mills. 

I have got the calculationa hero. The cost of production has been Rs. 5-12-0 
and the average selling price of sugar has been Rs. 6-4-0, 8 annas per 
maund we have made. Wo have no doubt made a profit, but we manu¬ 
factured 5 lakhs of maunds of sugar and our block on both these mills is 
nearly Rs, .30 lakhs which docs not carry any interest. Even at 5 per cent, 
the interest would be Rs. 1,,50,000. That is the point really to be consi¬ 
dered. If Basti has not made more than 8 annas, what about the other 
mills? About Nawabganj you said there was nothing to ask. You could 
have easily asked whether Nawabganj was working at a profit. We have 
not made a profit there. 

President .—There was no need to ask you, because wo had facts and 
figures. 

Sir Qokul. —Yes, 

President .—We have asked the Association to give us balance sheets 
of all Companies for this yearyr 

Sir Onkvl. —Yes, For the balance sheet of Nawabganj the closing period 
is 31st October. It ba.s got a double mill. Its capacity was more than 
doubled last year. We spent an extra Rs. 10 to Its, 12 lakhs on it and 
yet, crushing 40 lakhs of maunds of cane, this season it will not show a 
})rofit. It will show a loss of Rs. 30,000 to Rs. 40,000, I must say that' 
there is an extraordinary reason for this. Some sugar was loft over from 
tho last season. That has now been subject to tbe higher excise duty and 
.also to unusual deterioration. That alone has caused us a loss of one 

lakh of rupees. One lakh of rupees is nothing for a sugar mill of that 

size. Before the imposition of tho excise duty, profits have been very 
very decent. 

President .—Tho argument is that tho industry has been making very 
large profits. 

Sir Gokvl. —Yes, before the excise duty came on. But what is the 
ultimate obiect of protection? The object is to make the sugar industry 
self-supporting and to enable it to stand on its own legs and to withstand 
competition with outside ma.nufacturers. Now you know that Indian con¬ 
ditions are not at .all like those in Java. Our production is 1-3 tons per 
acre whereas their production is 6 tons per acre. They are now increasing 
it. They have discovered another process—I do not know if it has come 

to your notice. They go and analyse the cane in various fields of their 

farm and after analysing the cane in various fields they decide which cane 
sohuld be crushed first and so on. That has added to thoir percentage of 
extraction which is already nearly 12, so that left to ourselves we could 
never compete with them. If ever we compete with them, it will be as 
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a result of a proloagefl period of protcotion and other forms of assistance, 
Tho mills should hare been allowed to build up soino reserve. They cannot 
build up any reserve if after one year of protection a heavy exoiso duty 
is imposed upon thorn. The Java- Companies have built up resorves for 
tho last twenty years and they can afford to sell .sugar oven below their cost 
price. If we are to starid on our legs, we should be allow'ed to Iniild up 
some ri^servo. 1'he seomingl.y large profits which some comiianies made 
before the imposition of the excise duty should really not have been 
considered. 

I'resident .—The complaint is that the eompanios did not put by much 
as reserves but that they distributed mt)st of the profits as dividends. 

■‘?ir Ookiil .—Some have been building up reserves. For instance the 
Punjab Sugar Mills has a reserve fund of Its. 22 lalihs including the depre¬ 
ciation fund. 

Fre.nde.nt .—T am sa.ving that a good many of the companies did not 
adopt such a conservative polity. 

Sir Gohid .—You are right. The number of mills then w'as rather small 
and they never anticiijated what was going to happen. In fact if protec¬ 
tion had not been given those 2f) companies would have been very happy. 
The country was paying about Rs. 18 crores for imported sugar every year. 
That has now been saved. The reason which is given is that the deficit 
in the budget has to bo made up. With great respect to the Hou’ble tlie 
Finance Member of the Govartiment of India and with all re.spect to you, 
that is really no reason for taxing the industry. 

Pre.sidrrif.—That is really outeidc our province. 

Sir Cokul .—That is a very materia! point. That is tho only reason given, 
Where is tho money to come from to make up the deficit they say. Is not 
tho country a gainer to tho extent of Rs. 17-12 lakhs as calculated by the 
Merchants Association every year? Are there not other ways of making 
up the deficit? These are the observetion.s which I wanted to make so far 
as this duty is concerned and I think to further protect the sugar industry 
we must insiiSt on licensing. No umv factory should be allowed to be set 
up and we must have marketing arrangements. Either the Government 
should pass some law or Oovornraont should recognise some private Asso¬ 
ciation like the Syndicate we have started. Otherwise I arn afraid the 
sugar industry is doomed. 
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MESSRS. BEGG SUTHERLAND & COMPANY, LIMITED, 
CAWNPORE. 

Evidence of MR. B. L. GRAY, MR. H. CRIGHTON,^ DR. HALDANE 
and MR. HERFORD representing Messrs. Begg Sutherland and 
Company, recorded at Cawnpore on Monday, the 6th Septem^ 

her, 1937. 

President. —I understand that the case of the Indian Sugar Mills Asso¬ 
ciation will he presented at Calcutta. I do not know whether on general 
questions you would like to say anything now or you would rather leave it 
to the Indian Sugar Mills Association. 

Mr. Gray. —As you wish. We are here representing Messrs. Begg 
Southerland and Company. 

President, —Possibly on general questions common to the iudu.stry as a 
whole it might bo better to wait till we reach Calcutta. I am examining 
your Company more on some special points. 

Mr. Gray. —Yes, on some points wc may have a wider knowledge. 

Prv.'sident. —You have been good enough to setid us very full answers 
from each of your factories. But a great many of the answers are common, 
are they not? 

Mr. Gray. —Yes. 

President. —Possibly tho most convenient arrangement would be to take 
one factory first and whenever there are any special points applicable to 
other factories to deal with them. 

Mr. Gray. —There are two types of factories. 

President. —I don’t think that point is so very important. 

Mr. Gray. —That will be with regard to costs. 

President .—Possibly we might take the Gauri factory first for the reason 
that the Board has actually visited it. 

Mr. Gray .—Yes. 

President .—Of course we need not trouble .you by going into all your 
answers which are sufficiently full. Where wp want additional iiiforniatinn 
or elucidation of particular points wc would like to ask you questions. On 
the question of double sulphitation and carhonatation, we have quite suffi¬ 
cient information. So wo do not propose to trouble you about that. You 
have .stated that the minimum capacity of your factory under original 
conditions was 400 tons. 

Mr. Gray. —^Yes. 

Pre.rident. —There had been varying estimates of capacity put before us. 
I think that most of them are somewhat higher than 400 tons. 

Mr. Gray .—It must very largely he a matter of opinion. 

President .—It has been suggested to us that loc.ality makes rather a 
difference. For example in the area where no factory is at present existing, 
a small factory might posaihly be able to work whereas in a congested area 
a small factory has very little chance. 

Mr. Gray .—Yes, it depends to a great degree on its ability to get' the 
full compliment of cane at a proper price. 

President. _An isolated small factory might have a market in its im¬ 

mediate neighbourhood which enables it to survive, 

Mr. Cray. —Go you mean the market tor sugar? 

President .—Yes. 
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Mt. Gray. — Yes, in an isolated district. 

t'resident .—I am looking at it as you have suggested from an all-India 
point of view. Do you think that even in the United Provinces and Uihar 
a 400 ton factory could survive under present conditions P 

Mr, Gray ,—I think we took that figure. Gauri was crushing only 400 
tons until last year. 

President. —You have given us on page 6 in regard to this question of 
loss by disease and so on some interesting figures which have been published 
by the Imperial Council of Agriculture. Of course, 1 have no doubt wo 
shall make full use of them. Have you any objection to our using those 
figures P 

Mr. Gray. —No. The more the publicity they receive the bettor. 

President. —Quite. In that connection we have been enquiring from 
different provinces as to what research work is required on this matter. It 
has been suggested to us that the research work done in regard to insect 
pests is somewhat inadequate. 

President. —What is your opinion about the adequacy of the all-India 
or provincial research work that is being doneP 

Mr. Gray. —I believe a man has been engaged. 

President. —Unfortunately hq cannot come. 

Dr. Haldane. —I understand they have engaged Mr, S. Salt nowP 

Mr, Gray. —I had the news about a month ago. I have not heard 
any more since. 

President. —Assuming that research work is somewhat unsatisfactory, 
would you say it is very backward with regard to diseases and insect pests P 

Dr. Ilahlane .—It is very backward with regard to insect ])ests. Our 
chief trouble lies, specially in Bihar and Eastern United Provinces w’ith 
berers, A tremendous amount of research work has boon done on mosaic 
and in my opinion a lot of useless work is done which might have been 
better utilised for research on borer. 

President.—-Wha.t about pyrilla? 

Br. Haldane. —Not so severe in Bihar but I think in eastern and western 
United Provinces there Ls trouble with pyrilla. It does not affect Bibar so 
much as eastern and western United Provinces. 

President. —Have you any suggestions as to the linos on which work 
should be done? 

Br. Haldane. —There arc quite a few sugge.stions. For example preven¬ 
tion of ratooning, methods of agriculture and use of good seed. 

President. —Do I understand that you are definitely against the prac¬ 
tice of ratooning? 

Br. Haldane. —I would not say definitely opposed hut second ratooning 
should be definitely stopped. I would advocate first ratoon if it was done 
from a healthy crop. 

President. —Can you give us an idea of what the extent of ratooning is 
in the areas with which you arc acquainted P 

Br. Haldane. —In Bihar and Eastern United Provinces about 60 to 70 
per cent. It is exceptionally high. 

President. —The reason is the drop in price? 

Br. Haldane. —Yes. 

President. —We have received some interesting figures for Western 
United Provinces which is a tubewell area where it is 50 per cent, almost 
exactly. 

Br. Haldane. —It is higher in Bihar and Eastern United Provinces. 

President. —Have you made any experiments as to the quantity and 
quality of ratoon crop ns opposed to the plant cropp 
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Dr. Ihildanr. —Some years, ratoons are exceptionally good up to 
daiiuary but deterioration is very rapid after that period. The sugar con¬ 
tent of a ratoon crop is chiefly dependent upon the period at wliich the 
crop was ratooned, e.g., if a crop is ratooned towards the end of May, it 
cannot be expected that tho crop will contain as inucli sugar at a similar 
period as cane planted in January/February. 

1‘resident. —la ratoon crop fit for cutting earlier than plant cropP 
Dr. Haldane.'^Yes. 

Dresident. —From that point of view there ought to be some advantage 
from the point of view of the factory P 

Mr. Haldane. —Yes, if it is done from a healthy crop. 

I'resideiit, —In the areas wdth which you are acquainted has there been 
a drop in tho extent of cane cultivation this yoarp 
Dr. Haldane.—Qaite an extensive drop. 

President. —In the United Provinces it has been suggested to us that 
tho amount of decrease may not be as much as was expected. Can you put 
any figure on the decrease in tho areas with wliich you are acquainted? 

Dr. Haldane. —30 to 40 per cent. 

President. —Is that likely to result in shortage of cane in some areas? 

Dr. Haldane. —Yes. 

President.—-And the usual competition at the end of the season for cane? 
Dr. Haldane.—Yes. 

President .—We seem to bo getting into a vicious circle in regard to cane. 
In some years, there is overproduction and the grower gets nothing for his 
cane and the next year the factorie.s don’t get sufficient cane at an economic 
price. From that point of view it is very desirable to stabilise the amount 
of cultivation. The system of zoning comes in from that point of view. I 
take it with zoning you can get a much better idea about the amount of 
cane and control cultivation P 
Dr. Haldane.—Yes. 

President. —I gather that you are in favour of a zoning system. I do 
not know whether you would like to give your views now or reserve that for 
the Indian Sugar Mills Association meeting. 

Mr. Gra]i .—-I think we are all agreed on that. We can say 
that we are definitely in favour of zoning. There is a point and that is 
whether it should be 100 per cent, zoning or 75 per cent, zoning. I know 
it is a controversial point. My iiersonal view is that I should like to see 
100 per cent, but I believe there are practical difficulties. This point was 
discussed in one of the meetings of the Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Research. 

Dr. Haldane. —They decided on 75 per cent, zoning. 

Mr. iTray. —In certain areas near Gorakhpur where there are two fac¬ 
tories at one station it is a very difficult thing to introduce though the 
difficulties are not insuperable. In zoning one has to think of the circle round 
the factory. 

President. —I think you said you have seen the Bihar Government draft 
Bill? 

Mr. Gray. —I have not seen the bill; I have only seen a reference to it 
and I have already written to the Bihar Government for details. 

President. —As I understand it, with a zoning .system the fixing of cane 
prices is essential and I gather from what I have seen from newspaper 
reports that the view is held that the minimum price of cane should bo 
fixed at tho time of planting for the next season. Do you think that would 
bo a reasonable line of approach ? 
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21/r. Gray. —As to vvliettier factories could be expected to make contracts a 
year ahead, would very largely depend on what the minimum price is. 

President. —I am not quite sure exactly what they have in mind I think 
wiiat possibly they had been thinking of was to fix an irreducible minimum 
with possibly some increase according to the price of sugar in the month of 
delivery. We will know more about that when we meet the representatives 
of Uihar Government. 

Mr. Gray. —It depends to a great degree on what the minimum price is. 

President. —There are factories in India which have that practice. They 
enter into contracts at a definite price at the time of planting and give a 
bonus according to the price they' realise on their sugar on the amount of 
cane they purchase, 

Mr. Crighton. —We enter into contracts in the same way and state the 
Government minimum price at the time of planting. 

President. —From that point of view it might be advantageous to factories 
to know what the minimum price is going to be. 

Mr. Gray. —It is most necessary. 

President. —The alternative, I take it, would be to fix the minimum in 
September or October. 

Mr. Gray. —It would be difficult then to enter into contracts and the 
grower would have to plant his cane before he knew whether it would be 
taken or not. 

President. —Both from the point of view of the grower and the factory 
it might be better to fix the price in January / February ? 

Mr. Gray. —Yes. 

President. —As we know from the experience of some factories we have 
seen, that is what they actually do, so I do not think you will consider the 
idea to he altogether impracticable. 

Mr. Gray. —There would bo less risk in it from the factory point of 
view, if there w'as more stability as regards sugar prices. Wo never know 
what price we arc going to get for our sugar. 

President. —One suggc.stion has been made to us that if a minimum price 
is fixed for cane it would be logical to fix a minimum price for sugar. What 
do you think of that suggestion? I understand the United Provinces and 
Bihar Governments are conferring on the subject and some announcement 
may be made in a month or so. 

Mr. Gray. —Yes. 

President. —If a definite zoning system is introduced I take it that pro¬ 
vincial govcinmonts would expect factories to promote the cultivation of 
good cane in that area and possibly assist cane growers in that area and 
see that good cane is planted in that area. To what extent do you think 
that is a practical proposition? 

Mr, Gray. _Begg Sutherland and Company, Limited will only be too 

pleased to do it as it will also be to the benefit of the factory. It is not 
proposed, I take it, to legislate that a certain amount of advance should he 
given ? 

President. —I should not imagine that is practical politics. 

Mr. Grny.—T think it should be left to individual factories. 

President. _That leads me to another que.stion, and that is about com¬ 

munications. The Board have received plenty of representations describing 
ibo hopeless condition of communications in some areas and it has bad some 
prai'tical experience also ! Supposing you have a zoning system, amtild fac¬ 
tories pos.sibly take .some steps on a contrlhutor.v basis to improve the condi¬ 
tion of feeder roads witfiiu zones? Suppose for example local bodies gave 
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something, something was given from the excise duty and factories contri¬ 
buted something. 'J'hat is more or less the suggestion. Of course the answer 
put forward by the Indian Sugar Mills Association is this; “This is the 
business of the local bodie.s ”, but most people realise that to wait for local 
bodies to put feeder roads in order will moan to wait for a pretty long time, 
BO that although from a theoretical point of view it must be considered the 
duty of the local bodies to put the feeder roads in order, from the factory 
point of view, nothing is likely to be done. Do you think that anyth.ng is; 
possible on some such contributory basis towards the improvement of roads 
within zones?' I am limiting my remarks to zones. 

Mr. Gray. —I see no objection to it, provided the factories do not have 
to bear the brunt of the whole burden. Moreover, having once contributed 
We should like to sec that the W'ork is properly carried out. 

I'Tfsident. —You want value for money. You don’t see any objection in 
principle. 

Mr. Gray. —No, we have no objection to contribute something. 

President. —In many areas the cost of transport is a very serious factor 
in the cost of production. In some areas the cost of transj)Ort of cane is 
equal to the cost of production. That is of course exceptional. The only 
way of reducing tile cost of transport is to effect an improvement in the 
communications. We have been told that the cost of transport in metal 
roads against katcha roads is possibly one half or three quarters. I do not 
know whether you agree with that estimate. 

Mr. Gray. —•! do not think we have any figures. 

Mr. Crightiin. —If we use pneumatic carts, there will be a definite 
saving. 

President. —We have seen your pneumatic carts in Gauri. 

Mr. Gray. —Yes. 

President. —If feeder roads are improved, of course they can ho more 
substantially used. In th(! case of one factory we have seen in anotber part 
of India they have actually found it worth while to lay down a 2O-mil0 
feeder road in which they hnve''’been able to use lorries. Of course there is 
no question of competition from another factory in that area. I wonder 
whether it would pay factories to improve communications if they have 
zones. 

On page 8 you speak about the acquisition of land for seed farms for 
factories. Now* the question has been engaging our attention whether there 
should bo more co-operation between Agricultural Departments of Provincial 
Governments and factories in trying new varieties of cane and in the pro¬ 
duction of seed so as to spread improved varieties. Could you give us your 
views on that subject. 

Mr. Crightnn. —AVo definitel.v co-operate with the Pusa Farm and we 
get periodical visits from the Deputy Director of Agriculture who discusses 
with us the various t,ypes. We always submit to them the results of the 
various trials we carry out and T find that the Government Department 
work very well in co-operation with us. 

President. —They give you new varieties for testing as soon as they re¬ 
ceive from Coimbatore. 

Mr. Crighton. —They give us the seed. We put down the seed, carry out 
the trials and submit the results to them. 

President. —They receive the seed that has to he tested from Coiinhatore, 
Do they test it in their Farm before they passes it to you or do they send 
it to you simultaneously? 

Mr. Crightnn, —Yes simultaneously. When I talk of tests, I am talking 
of mill testa. ' 
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Frasidcnf. —One of the difficulties is that it takes a. long time to get nett" 
variety tested. .First of all it has to be evolved in Coimbatore and it hae 
to be tested in the farm, 

Mr. Crighton. —Only mill tests are made. 

President. —They test it in their farms first and then they send it to the 
mills. 

Mr. Crighton .—There is one difficulty which we have always found in 
the exchange of varieties between Provinces. We must get special per¬ 
mission to bring new types from United Provinces to Bihar. It is rather 
discouraging. 

President. —It has been suggested that it might speed up a little if tbo 
t.y|)cs were sent direct from Coimbatore to approved factories. 

Mr. Crighton .—We would like to do that. 

President. —Of course on condition that you don’t release it. 

Mr. Crighton .—Tes, there must be a definite understanding. 

President .—The Agricultural Department arc perfetdly justified in saying 
that there is no use releasing the cane to the ordinary ryots unless it is 
tested thoroughly; otherwise they get discouraged. 

Mr. Crighton .—Quite. 

President .—I take it the factories would be quite prepared to take that 
risk and try Coimbatore canes. 

Mr. Crighton .—Yes. 

President .—Would you be willing to do that straight from Coimbatore 
without going through the farm. 

Mr. Crighton .—Yes. 

Mr. Herford .—The Agricultural Department should decide whether the 
Estate was competent to test new varieties of cane. 

President .—The great advantage in that case is that they can test cane 
under factory conditions at once. The difficulty of the Agricultural Depart¬ 
ment is to get the tests made by the mills on a common standard basis and 
regular intervals. 

Mr. llerjord .—Yes, 

President .—On the question of tramways yon have got short lengths of 
Tramways at Ganri if I remember rightly. 

Mr. Gray. —Yes. 

Mr. Crighton. —Wc have in Marhowrah three tramways stretching 10 
miles, 8, 7 miles respectivel,y. 

Mr. Gray .—At Kyan there are two tramways cne linking up with the 
railway and the other to the north of the factory. 

President .—Have yon experienced any difficulty in acquiring land for 
the tramways? 

Mr. Gray. —Not in recent years. 

President. —Have you bought the land by negotiations or acquired the 
land ? 

Mr. Gray .—Acquired the land. 

President .—The acquisition could only be done by the local Government, 

Mr. Gray. —Yes. 

President. —I take it you are in favour of tramways. 

jlfr. Gray.- —Yes. 

President. —Have you any suggestions to make about this question of 
acquisition of land for tramways? Do you want that improved in any 
way? 

Mr. Gray. —Dealing with individual people is a very slow business. 
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Prctide.nt. —It is not tlie fault of the acquiring Officer. He has to deal 
with hundreds of men at a time. Fragmentation of holdings is the diffi¬ 
culty in acquiring land. 

Mr. Crighton. —Yes. 

President. —On page B and 9 you have made various suggestions for 
helping the grower. There is one point which I would like to ask you 
about the issuing of passes. We have been told of the dangers of such 
passes. Whenever the supply of cane is greater than the demand, these 
passed are sold by underlings. Do you consider that a real danger? 

Mr. Cyighton. —It is a very difficult thing to check. It is a question of 
organisation. We don’t find any difficulty. 

Mr. Herford. —The Supervising Officer must be easily accessible to the 
raiyats at any time of the day. He must not be sitting in an office which 
would make it difficult for the grower to approach him. He must visit the 
weighbridges so that any one will come up and say this has happened and 
that has happened. With the chance of security deposit at stake, it is very 
unlikely that there will be any malpractices. 

President. —f take it that under the zoning system it would be easier to 
regulate the issue of passes. 

Mr. Crighton. —If there is mo one else issuing these passes, it will be 
easier. 

President. —Talking about zones, there is one point which I want to 
ask you about. Have you made any advances to raiyats and so onP If 
so, have you found after having received advances from you that they go 
and sell their cane to iinother factory? 

Mr, Gray. —Vie have had experience of that. 

President. —Is it common? 

Mr. Crighton. —Not so much in recent years. We are directly in touch 
with the raiyats. Wo have our own Supervisors. J.t is a question of get¬ 
ting into touch with them. 

President.-^Do you find that the growers attempt to deliver bad cane 
and so on? _ . ^ ^ 

Mr. Crighton. —Yes. , ^ 

Mr. Herford. —At the end of the season w'hen the c.attle fodder is short, 
they cut the tops. 

Dr. Jain. —Is that common, or does that rarely happen? 

Mr. Crighton.~-lt is rare. 

President. —That brings mo to another question which I have overlooked. 
To what extent is it possible to pay bonus for early and late varieties of 
cane or at any rate to different varieties of cane? It has been suggested to 
us that one of the weakne.sses of the present minimum price is that the same 
price is paid to good, bad and indifferent canes and it may be to the interest 
of factories to pay a little more for some varieties, if it is practic.able. 

Mr. Gray. —We are alreadj’ doing that. In cerain instances we are pay¬ 
ing a bonus. It would be very much easier to control if zoning is intro¬ 
duced. 

President. —It has been suggested that one of the difficulties is that 
there is not sufficient difference between varieties of cane for the ordinary 
man in the weighbridge to distinguish them. 

Mr. Gray. —That is one difficulty. 

President. —Under the zoning system it would be possible to pay a 
higher price. 

Mr, Gray. —Supplies would be controlled very much better. But we 
consider it should be left to individual facterics to arrange. It .should not 
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be brought under the Government minimum price scale. It should be divorc¬ 
ed and left to private enterprise. Every far-seeing factory would naturally 
encourage improved types of cane. 

President. —To what extent do you do at present? 

Mr. Vriijhton. —There is a premium on early ripening variety, Co. 299. 

President. —Is there any difficulty in distinguishing Co. 209 from other 
varieties ? 

Dr. Haldane.- —Co. 299 is distinct from Co. 213. As regards the late 
ripening variety CO-331, there would bo great difficulty, It would require 
a very skilled man to identify Co. 331 and Co. 213. 

President. —Is there any other difficulty? The main difficulty about the 
bonus will be the difficulty of distinguishing. 

Mr. Gray. —Yes. 

President. —It you pay different rates, the raiyats will mix one variety 
with another which looks rather alike. 

Mr. Crighton. —There is that difficulty. 

President. —Under the zoning system where you know each field, that 
difficulty, I take it, would disappear to a large extent. 

Mr. Gray. —T think so. One would get much closer to the grower. 

President. —I see you are very strong on ,this cioefstion item No. 9. I 
gather from your reply that the great thingIjs to get the supply of cane 
carts so regulated that there is no delay. It is the delay that adds to tho 
cost of transport. 

Mr. Gray. —Yes. 

Dr. Haldane. —In addition to tfiat, there is the question of dryage or 
rapid deterioration. 

President. —In your an.swers have you given us estimates of the per¬ 
centage of dryage and deterioration owing to inversion, etc? 

Dr. Haldane. —A reference to that has been made in a sugar journal 
giving full details of dryage. 

President. —That contains full details. 

Dr. Haldane. —Yes. 

President. —Is that based on experiments? 

Dr. Haldane. —On experiments we carried out. 

President. —Have yon found much difficulty in recovering loans you make 
to the raiyats? 

Mr. Gray. —So far, we have been very fortunate, but there is far less 
incentive to repay if two or three factories compete in giving advances. 

President. —I gather that you have rubber tyred earta and that you make 
special arrangements for the protection of cane by covering it with tarpau¬ 
lin and so on. 

Dr. Haldane. —Yes. 

President. —That is not the u.sual practice, I have not heard of any 
other factory doing it. 

Dr. Haldane. —We cover it with trash. In addition to trash, wot gunny 
palles are also used for carts. 

President. —As regards the question of storage of sugar, are you actu¬ 
ally doing any experiments? 

Dr. Haldane. —We are carrying out experiments. We commenced work 
in Uccember-Jannary. We are doing experiments to find out which stack¬ 
ing medium should be employed. We are experimenting on different lines. 

rresident. —Is it in an experimental stage? 
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T)r. Haldane. —The results will bo available towards the end of October 
after the monsoon. 

President. —Have jmii ever made any tests as to how long sugar will 
keep ? Have any bags been actually kept for two or three years ? 

Mr, Gray. —No. 

President. —We have been told by merchants that Java sugar will keep 
practically as good as ever for two or tlii’co years but no one seems to know 
about the Indian sugar. No Indian sugar has apparently been kept for 
such a long period? 

Mr. Gray. —It is only very recently that it has been kept through the 
monsoon. 

President. —What ia your exircrience of this monsoon in particular? 

Mr. Gray. —A certain amount of damage has taken place so far, but we 
have not arrived at any definite conclusions. 

President. —I take it that you havo in storage more than the usual 
amount. 

Mr. Gray. —I should say it is alx)ut the same ns last year. Last year it 
was rather heavy. There was a great deal of trouble about the taking up 
of contracts and delivery was actually stopped for two montlis. 

Pre-sideni. —-As regards tbo question of standaidisation of sugar, you 
may have seen in the newspapers that we had an interview with the Indian 
Sugar Merchants Association on Saturdays As you aro no doubt aware, 
they are very strong on the rjiiostion of standardisation. The point made 
by them wa.s that there might liavc been difficulties in the past but in the 
last season when there was a great improvement all round in the quality 
of Indian sugar than ever before, and the problem was now different. The 
merchants’ estimate was that 60 per cent,, of tho factories’ sugar made in 
India wa.s now equal to Dutch Stai)dard'25 or above. They are rather in¬ 
clined to have all sugar sold on the old Java,^ystem, viz., 25 and ahov.e and 
below—just two standards. Do you think that this is a feasible proposition? 

Mr. Gray. —T don’t see any ob,jection to that, once we aie quite sure 
that Indian .sugar has become standardised. 

President. —Of course, last season, as I have said, there has -been a very 
great improvement and T think tho Technologist estimates that the amount 
of Indian sugar I'rodnction more or les.s equal to .Tuva, .sugar has gone up to 
48 per cent, a.s against 15 per cent, in previous years. Froni that point of 
view the merchants have said possibly tho time has come or is fast ap¬ 
proaching when you can get down to certain definite standards which will 
make the business easier all round, 

Mr. Gray. —It is obviomsly to the advantage of the factory to aim at 
turning out one quality of sugar, but there must be variation. 

Dr. Haldane. —One quality cannot be produced from the beginning to 
the end of the season. There are variations because of tho quality of the 
raw material we have to handle. The juice from some varieties of cans 
clarify very much easier than others. If the cano ia stale, juice from that 
cane does not clai'ify or clarify badly with the result the quality of the final 
product is inferior. It is a very difficult matter. It is not po.a,sible to .say 
with the quality of cane that is available in the north of India that one 
factory will maintain one standard of sugar thrtnighout the season. 

President. —The point made by tho Merchants’ Association was that the 
quality of Java sugar also varied hut that a good deal of the sugar sold 
was well above 25. Btit even with fluctuations factories could keep 25 and 
above without much difTieulty. 

Dr. Haldane. —We can guarantee from the point of view of grain. Tliere 
are so many factors to bo taken into consideration. Small grains always 
appear whiter than large grains. 
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President.—They did not mind a certain amount of variation as long as 
sngar never fell below 26. It would enable them to transact business much 
easier. 

Mr. Gray. —Yes, 

President. —They <*would even be prepared to pay a higher price for 
sugar if they could be as.sured that it would never go below 25 standard. 
That is a matter which we might go into with the Indian Sugar Mills Asso¬ 
ciation later as that is a larger question. 

Mr. Gray. —^Yes. 

President. —I take it that the ideal to he aimed at is to have all gate 
cane. Is that correct? 

Mr. Crighton. —Undoubtedly. 

Mr. Gray. —But them are several factories which are so close together 
that it is imp 08 .slble for them all to get gate cane entirely. 

President. —As regards the imports of sugar into IndiSj the merchants 
have told us that there is no reason why Indian factories should not cap¬ 
ture the small remainder of imported sugar of about 20,000 tons. We gather 
that the imported sugar consists of high grade soft sugar—assorted 
sugar—which i.s xised to some extent in the manufacture of a particular 
kind of sweets and (2) cube or loaf .sugar, (3) treacle and (4) brown sugar. 
I know from my own personal knowledge brown sugar is used to a very 
considerable extent in England. My personal opinion i.s that it is rather 
a nice stuff. Do you think that there are any possibilities of capturing the 
renlainder of the trade by factories? 

Mr. Gray. —T do not quite know what those sugars are used for. There 
may be a certain amount of pcejudice against a particular type of sugar. 

President. —It is not a question of prejudice in that case. For a parti¬ 
cular class of sweet—they mentioned lahnonds-—they wanted particularly 
white sugar. ' 

Mr, Gray. —Do you mean that the;" factory should make that and cater 
for those markets? Dr. Haldane points out that we are already making 
very white sugar at Marhowrah. 

President. —Does it correspond to what they describe as soft sugar? 

Hr. Haldane. —Messrs. E. Morton & Co. actually take our crystal sugar 
from which they make high class eoiifection'eries, including almonds. 

President .—Do you actually produce it? 

Dr, Haldane. —Yes, in cry.stal form. 

President.—What about the question of cube and loaf sugar? 

Mr. Gray .—We went into that .some years ago. We came to the con¬ 
clusion that the marked was very difficult to cater for. The demand was so 
scattered and so small that it was not worth taking it up. 

President. —We have been told that in Afghanistan, Persia and other 
places a very large proportion of sugar sold is cube sugar and it has been 
suggested to us that possibly a market could be created in India for that 
sort of thing. Cube or loaf sugar is imported mainly from Hongkong. You 
don’t think that there is sufficient market tor that kind of sugar. 

Mr. Gray. —Frankly I have not seen any recent figures. 

President. —The other thing I have mentioned is brown sugar. There 
is very little of that, I believe, made in India at present? 

Mr. Gray. —That particular type T do not know really; it would prob¬ 
ably be equivalent to gur sugar. w;" 

President. —Do you think there is any possibility in that' direction? 

Mr. Gray. —It is a question of wliat the market requires at the present 
moment. The market requires a certain type of sugar and we supply it 
as far as wo can. The difficulty I should imagine about th^ sugar is stor¬ 
age as it would deteriorate very quickly. 
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rrrMdent. —Climatio oonditiona might bo against itP 

Mr. Gray. —Yes. 

Pre.sident. —Then there is the question of treacle. Have you made any 
experiments in your factories? 

Mr. Gray. —I have no knowledge of it at all. 

President. —There is a suggestion that possibly there might be some outlet 
for molasses in that direction. 

Hr. Haldane. —We have got three grades of molasses, carbonatation, 
eulphitation and refinery molasses. The latter has a lower salt content than 
the former as in carbonatation and sulphitation processes, sulphur is used. 

President. —There is considerable technical difficulty about it? 

Mr. Gray, —Yes. 

President. —I would like to ask you one or two questions about sugar 
refineries. 1 gather your refinery in Oawnpore is not working this season? 

Mr. Gray. —It is at the moment. We are manufacturing sugar from 
l?Mr. 

President, —Though" the price for yur has dropped very much refineries 
are finding greater and greater difficulty in carrying on making sugar. 
That is the evidence put before us. Could you give any explanation for 
that? I suppose at the present moment price of giir has been lower than 
it had ever been before. 

Mr. Gray. —I should say it is. With the large amount of .surplus cane I 
was expecting surplus f/wr, hut it has not materialised. 

President. —On the other hand the price of gur has dropped so much 
that one might suggest that there was a surplus of gvr. We have had 
definite evidence in other parts of India jthat there has been overproduction 
of gur this season. ‘ 

Mr. Gray. — I was really thinking of the areas where we buy and we have 
not found that there was overproduction. We did not endeavour to pur¬ 
chase any this year during the normal buying period. 

President. —There is one other general question I would like to put to 
you. We have received statistics from the Sugar Technologist about the 
sucrose contend and on comparing western United Provinces, Central United 
Provinces Eastern United Provinces and Bihar, we find differences, which 
I think is rather borne out by the rcsuls of your group, f see that Bihar 
rather falls behind United Provinces in that respect. 

Mr. Gray. —It is true tliat the sucrose content is generally .slightly lower 
in Bihar than in United Provinces. 

Hr. Haldane. —Sugarcane there is liable to disease and in several areas 
in Bihar it is only in very recent years that Coimbatore varieties have been 
cultivated. 

President .—Conditions in North Bihar are not quite different? 

Hr. Haldane. —There are a number of differences. 

President. —Would you put it down mainly to the quality of the cane? 

Dr. Haldane. —Quality of cane, methods of cultivation, and soil condi¬ 
tion. 

President. —Another suggestion has been made that the system of land 
tenure has something to do with it in Bihar. It is all permanent zemindari 
and the raiyat is lass interested in type of cultivation because he gets less 
profits. 

Mr. Herford. —I think cultivation is worse where land.s are cheapest. 
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president .—It is rather dependent on the method of cultivation and the 
right mixture of manure that is given? 

Mr. HeTford. —Yes. 

Mr. Hahimioola. —Mr. Gray, Messrs. Begg Sutherland and Company, 
Limited are the managing agents of about 10 mills? 

Mr. Gray. —Yes, of whiuh one is a refinery. 

Mr. lidhimtooia, —Out of 9 four are carbonatation and fi are suliihita- 
tion factories. 


Mr. Gray, —Yes. 

Mr. Itahittitoola. —And out of 9 five are situated in United Provinces 
and four in Bihar? 


Mr. Gray. —Yes. 

Mr. liahimtoola .—You put up throe new factories since 19.32, one is 
Champatia, then Tulsipur and the other at Balrampur. Of these Tulsipur 
is the latest which started in 1936 and its crushing capacity is 800 tons and 
works with sulphitation process. Balrampur works also with sulphita- 
tion process with .a capacity of 750 and Champatia 800 tons with the same 


process. 


Mr. Gray, —That is correct. 

Mr. liahimtoola .—I want to know why you recommend to the Board an 
economic unit of 400 tons uuder present conditions. 

Mr. Gray. —That is the minimum we suggest. 

Mr. liahimtoola, —We asked what should be the economic output of a 
factory under present day conditions. 

Mr, Gray, —I think there is some misunderstanding. 

Mr, liahimtoola, —In the last' TariT Board we adopted a economic unit 
for purposes of calculating the fair soiling price of 400 tons the crushing 
capacity, 1 thought that with the progress made hy the industry since pro¬ 
tection wa.s granted it would be possible to raise this to somewhere near 500 
tons as the average under cane has increased. Would you accept the sug¬ 
gestion which is made by the Millowners’ A.ssociation that 600 tons is a 
suitable economic unit for northern India? 

Mr, Gray ,—I would like to havfi timei to'consider that. I think perhaps 
we might leave it to the Association to discuss. 

Mr, Bahimtoola.—What is the average period of duration you would 


take for United Provinces and Bihar? 

Mr. Gray .—Between 140 and 160 days. 

Mr. Sahimtoola. —I would like to know the actual number of working 
days? 

Mr. Gray. —Those are actual working days; it would average about 150 


during the past four years. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —What would you take as the average sugar recovery 
for an economic output. At present the all-Tndia figure is 9-41. Would that 
oe a fair figure to adopt? 

Mr. Gray. —I am of opinion that on the average, it should be taken at a 
slightly lower figure than 9'41. 

Mr. Bahimtoola, —At present it is 9'4. 

Mr. Gray. —The average is about 9-2. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —I think tho average for the whole of India is 9-41. If 
you take 9-5 as recovery, that means lOf maunds of cane to a maund of 
sugar. 

Dr. Haldane. —Approximately. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —On the last occasion, your Company were good enough 
to supply to the Board the figures of the block capital required for a factory 
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of 400 tons crushing capacity. Suppo.sing we agree to yonr suggestion to 
take 400 tons as the minimum capacity, what is the amount required at 
to-day’s prices. If you find it difficult to give a figure now I would like 
you to send me the full details worked out. 

Mr. Gray. —We will do our best to got you the figures. 

Mr. liahimtoola. —The Tariff Board always allow a certain amount for 
depreciation when they are calculating the fair selling price. On the last 
occasion the figures which were adopted by the Board were 5 per cent, for 
machinery, and 2i per cent, for buildings and it was stated there that the 
representatives of the mills had accepted them though the figure for 
machinery allowed by the Income tax authorities was 6i. May we take the 
same figures? 

Mr. Gray. —^You mean the lower figure? 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Yes 5 per cent, for machinery. 

Mr. Gray. —I suggest it would be fair to take the Income-tax rates. 

Mr. ItaKimtoola. —The point we discussed at that time was that as the 
mills did not work throughout the year they had ample time for repairs and 
renewals which added to the life of the machinery. 

Mr. Gray. —It works 24 hours a day, 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Generally speaking S months is the working season. 
iWe should like to suggest the Income tax rates. 

Mr. Gray. —I think it would be fairer to take the Income tax rates. 

Mr. Bahimtoola.—J)o you consider that 61 per cent, reasonable. 

Mr. Gray. —T think the Income tax rate should be adopted. 

Mr, Bahimtoola. —With regard to the interest on working capital, your 
company has paid from 9 per cent, to 3 per cent, according to the time of 
the year when the money is borrowed. La.st time the Tariff Board adopted 
a figure of 7 per cent, but I think to-day 6 per cent, would be a reasonable 
figure ? 

Mr. Gray. —It would not be unfair at the present time. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —You have got experience of the working of both the 
processes and I would like to ask some questions to get some idea about tlio 
difi'erence. Why is it that alt your recent factories have adopted sulphita- 
tion process? 

T)r. Haldane.— [irimo cost of the carbonatation plant is very much in 
excess of the sulphitation plant, 

Mr, Bahimtoola .—You mean inital expenditure? 

Dr. Haldane. —Yes. 

Mr, Bahimtoola. —What would be the difference supposing we took the 
same capacity for both the factories? 

Hr. Haldane. —About Rs, 50,000. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —You have stated here that the carbonatation process has 
got higher operative cost. Does that mean manufacturing cost? 

Hr. Haldane. —Yes, interest charges, labour charges and cost of material. 

Mr. Bahimtoola .—I think you have divided the cost in three parts, cost 
of raw material, manufacturing expenses and overhead. Higher operative 
cost is confined to Group II. 

Mr. Criyhtnn. —Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola .—Let us take by way of an illustration Marhowrah' 
and Gauri factories. 

^r. Orighton .—Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —The first one is 950 tons capacity. 

Mr, Gray. —Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —And the second is 760 tons capacity. 
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Mr. Oray. —Yes. 

Mr. Itahimtnola. —I find the manufacturing expense to be nearly the same. 

Mr. Crighton. —The explanation, of that is that'' was the first season in 
which Gauri operated after the extension. 

Mr. Mahimtoola. —What about others? Take Balrampur, That is prac¬ 
tically the same. What would be the increase in the manufacturing cost 
with the same crushing capacity between carbonatation and sulphitation. 

Dr. Haldane. —Limestone is a very heavy item in carbonatation. 

Mr. Mahimtoola. —It doesn’t appear in both the processes. Probably it 
comes under stores. 

Mr. Crighton. —If you compare Barah and Clianpatia, it brings out the 
point. Two factories have practically the same capacity. 

Mr. Mahimtoola. —Chanpatia is 16 annas. 

Mr. Crighton. —Whereas Barah is Rs. 1-4-0. 

Mr. Mahimtoola. —Shall we say roughly 4 as. difference? 

Mr. Crighton. —Yes. 

Dr. Haldane. —There is the -quality of the material which affects these 
figures. 

Mr. Mahimtoola. —You mean principal raw m.iterial. 

Dr. Haldane. —It is one of the main factors in the manufacturing charges. 

Mr. Mahimtoola. —Do you mean cane? 

Dr. Haldane. —Yes. This is based on the maunds of sugar produced. 
For example at Gauri bazar the extraction is 10'65 whereas in Marhowrah 
the extraction is 9-5. 

Mr. Mahimtoola. —But generally .speaking you use Coimbatore canes. 

Dr. Haldane. —Yes. 

Mr. Mahimtoola. —What varieties are yon using. 

Dr. Haldane. —In the Eastern Ilnited Provinces cane is not so severely 
affected by the top borer as in the Saran district in North Bihar. In 
Eastern United Provinces cane is only affetffod to the extent of 17 por cent, 

Mr. Mahimtoola. —So the difference doesn’t arise with regard to raw 
material. The difference in cost between two processes is 5 annas. 

Dr. Haldane. —4 to 5 annas. 

Mr. Mahimtoola. —It is stated that sulphitation process leads to lower 
yield varying from 2 per cent, with high purity juice to 4 per cent, with 
low purity juice. I suppose that is compensated in the price that you get 
for the sugar. The sugar has better keeping quality and fetches hotter 
price. 

Dr. Haldane. —Yes. 

Mr. Mahimtoola. —How much more you get for the carbonatation sugar? 

Dr. Haldane. —The market is so upset just now that even if we manu¬ 
facture a high quality of sugar, we get the same price for the superior and 
inferior quality of sugar. 

Mr. Mahimtoola. —I agree this is an abnormal year. Take 1936. Were 
you able to get more for this class of sugar? 

Mr. Oray .—Yes 4 to 6 annas more. 

Mr. Mahimtoola.- —That means that the consumer is appreciating the 
difference in quality. 

Mr. Oray. —Yes. 

Mr. Mahimtoola. —You think per cent., allowance for the Managing 
Agency Oommlasion to be re.asonable before deducting the depreciation. 
When you say 7J per cent, for Managing Agency commission, does it in¬ 
clude Head office expense or is the Head office expense included in the manu¬ 
facturing expense? 
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Mr. Crighion .—7J per cent, is exclusive of Head office charges yvhicli 
have been debited to manufacturing expenses. 

Mr. Bahimioola.~When you say 71 per ceut., is it inclusive of both the 
Head Office charges and Managing Agency charges P 
Mr. Crighton. —No. 

Mr, Itahimtoola. —At what price you have been able to purchase your 
cane. The object of my asking this question is to ascertain at what price 
tJiii factories will be able to get their cane in order to ensure a continuous 
supply. The average cost 1936-37 is to 4-29 annas. 1 suppose that is due to 
the fact that Government lowered the minimum price of cane. 

Dr. Haldane. —Yes. 

Mr. Sahimtoola. —Do you think that 6 annas would be a reasonable figure 
to adopt? 

Dr. Haldane. —We are really going back to the question what price would 
it pay the grower to cultivate sugarcane P 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —What is the reasonable price at which the manufac¬ 
turer will be able to buy cane? 

Mr. Gray. —There is no doubt that with present prices for sugar, these 
rates are impossible. 

Mr. Eahimtonla. —You mean 5 annas P 
Mr. Gray. —Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola .—It is in the neighbourhood of 6 annas, 

Mr. Gray.—6 annas, 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Supposing the price is fixed at 5 annas, would you be 
able to get a continuous supply of canep 

Mr. Gray. —There should be more than ample cane, 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Supposing yon put down at 4 annas? 

Mr. Gray. —This rate would suit most lor^alitios with which we are 
familiar. T don’t say it would be so everywhere, 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —At 6 annas you c.-»n get it everywhere. 

Mr. Gray. —There would be too much cane put down, and we would be 
risking a repetition of the oversnpply position experienced last year, 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Supposing we say 4 annae, in the field? 

Mr. Gray. —Whether the factories can afford to pay that price is another 
point. 

President. —Is there any appreciable difference in the cost of cultivation 
as between Bihar and the United Provinces judging by your experience of 
both provinces. 

Mr. Gray. —We do not grow cane at Balrampur. 

President. —I am thinking of the ordinary cultivator and not you. 

Mr. Gray. —Do vou mean, taking into consideration the yield? 
President. —We must take the cost and the yield together. 

Mr. Crighton. —It will he about the same. 

Mr. Itahimtoola. —Rs. 44 against Rs. 40-9-0—do you think that that 
estimates the difference? 

Mr. Crighton. —Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —I find that you have invariably paid more for the 
cane than the rate fixed by Government (question 47). 

Mr. Gray. —We pay more for early ripening varieties. That is repre¬ 
sented almost entirely by the premium paid for early ripening varieties. 

Dr, Jain. —In your reply to question 17, you say U we have paid higher 
rates in order to compete with other factories ”, 
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Mr. Gray. —In Gauri, we have been forced to pay liighor rates because 
of the competition from neighhouring factories. 

Mr. llahimtoola. —Generally do you pay liighor rates than those fixed by 
Government? 

iljfr, Cnghton. —In certain cases, we are under ngreoment with guar¬ 
antors w'hich eoveis a period of five years. 

Mr. Italnmtovla. —The guarantors are middlemen who guarantee to 
supply you with cane continuously and in required quantities. 

Mr. Gray. —Yes. 

Mr. liuhimtuola. —And you pay a certain amount of commission for 
that. 

Mr. Crighton. —We are under an agreement with them. 

Mr. Gray. —The cultivators usually are their tenants. 

Mr. Hahimtoola .—The guarantor is interested in sugarcane cultivation. 

Mr. Gray. —Partly, that is true. He grows his own cane and is. also 
interested in the cane grown by his tenants. 

Mr. Hahimtoola. —Is the price fixed according to the agreement? 

Mr. Gray. —Yes. 

Mr. Hahimtoola. —It may bo lower than that fixed hy Government. 

Mr. Gray. —It cannot be. 

Mr. Hahimtoola. —On page 10 in reply to question 48 you say “ We 
may have further suggestions to make at an early date ”. 

Mr. Gray. —Why we put that it was we had been examining other sug¬ 
gestions and schemes. .So far wo have no definite proposal to make. 

Mr. Hahimtoola. —With regard to your suggestion for the production of 
various acids and power alcohol, have you given any considerable thought 
to this matter, can you say whether it is a feasible pioposition, and what 
it will cost. 

Dr. Haldane. —We have not given any considerable thought to this, 

Mr. Hahimtoola. —These are only suggestions. 

T)r. Haldane. —Yes. 

Mr, Hahimtoola. —Have you seen the rpsoaroh done in this direction? 

Hr. Haldane. —I understand that the Institute is carrying on research. 

Mr. Gray .—The local Institute is doing research as regards power alcohol. 

Mr. Hahimtoola. —What about acetic acid? 

Hr. Haldane. —They are doing it. 

Mr. Hahimtoola .—Witli regard to bagasse, I suppose you still require a 
certain amount of fuel to be used. 

Hr. Haldane. —It depends upon the quality of cane used. 

Mr. Hahimtoola. —Is there any factory which is self-supporting? 

Hr. Haldane.—There are three or four, 

Mr. Hahimtoola. —What should be the percentage of sucrose and fibre 
content %vhich will make the factory self-supporting in the matter of fuel? 

Hr. Haldane. —It all depends upon the fibre content of the cane. 

Mr. Hahimtoola .—^What should be the fibre content? 

Hr. Haldane .—With 17^ per cent, a factory should not require any 
additional fuel. 

Mr. Hohiminola .—If it is le.ss than that then wood is used. 

Hr. Haldane. —Sometimes coal is n.sed. In recent installations we use 
wood and in older estahlishe.d factories we use coal. 

Mr. Hahimtoola. —^Is the price of coal much cheaper than wood? 

Hr. Haldane. —Yes. 
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Mr. Bahimtoula. —Then it ia a i)aying proposition. 

l)r. Haldane. —Yos. 

Fresident. —Arising out of that question, it has been put to us that in 
Nortliern India there is no reason why by using certain types of furnace a 
factory shouid not be able to run on their own bagasse P Do you agree to 
that proposition ? 

Hr. Haldane. —I disagree with that entirely. 

Fresident. —That is very interesting. Could you enlarge on that? 

Hr. Haldane. —We carried out many investigations on steam generation 
at all units in the Troop. Unless a factory is well balanced and unless 

that factory obtains cane with a fibre content of 17 or 17i per cent., coal 

must be used. 

Mr. Eahimtoola. —In reply to question 101, you say that there is no 
immediate prospect of the establishment of fruit canning in India. Have 
you investigated this problem? 

Mr. Gray. —It is merely an expression of our view. 

Mr. Eahimtoola. —You have not gone into the matter at all. 

Mr. Gray. —No. 

Mr. Hahimtuola. —With reference to your reply to question 104 regard¬ 
ing exports to the United Kingdom and frontier countries, can you supply 
me with the detail charges that might be incurred by a factory? Suppose 

you want to ship a mauud of sugar from your factory to London or Liver¬ 

pool, I want to know the charges that would be incurred. 

Mr. Gray. —I understand that the Association has already given you the 
information. 

Mr. Itahimtoola. —Not yet. Anotlier point is that the sugar used in the 
United Kingdom' is generally of polarisation. 

Mr. Gray. —For refining purposes, 

Mr. Itahimtoola. —Is there any difficulty in manufacturing that class 
of sugar P 

Mr. Gray. —We may have difficulty not as regards manufacture but as 
regards storage. 

Mr. Itahimtoola. —You may not bo able to store that type of sugar for a 
longer period. 

Mr. Gray. —It is quite a special kind. 

Mr. Eahimtoola. —Is Mauritius sugar not being imported into the United 
Kingdom P 

Mr. Gray. —Y'es. 

Mr. Eahimtoola.' —Mauritius stigar is just about equal to Indian sugar. 
Indian sugar exceeds 99° polarisation. At present Mauritius sugar that is 
being exported to the United Kingdom with 99° polarisation so that it is 
not essential to manufacture sugar of 9C° polarisation, for export purposes. 

Hr. Haldane. —^Thore will be deterioration in transit. 

Mr. Eahimtoola. —Can it be manufactured cheaper than 99° polari¬ 
sation ? 

Hr. Haldane. —Very much cheaper. ^ 

Mr. Eahimtoola. —How much? 

Hr. Haldane. —It is very difficult to say. 

Mr. Eahimtoola. —Can you give us the figures later P 

Hr. Haldane. —Yes. 

Mr. Eahimtoola. —Another point which, I would like to ask is the present 
day manufacturing cost of a 400 ton factory. 

Mr. Gray. —We have not got that information with us. 
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Mr. Bahimtoiila.~~)LO\i can send that information later, 

Mr. Oray .—Yes. 

President. —The Gauri Bazar factory was somewhere about that. 

Mr. Crighton .—Till last year. 

Mr. llahimtoohi. —1 find all the factories have since extended tlieir 
capacities. You might try to give us as much information as you can. 

Mr. Crighton. —The G.auri Bazar factory figures will be of use 

Mr. Eahi'iiitoola. —Give us under the three heads mentioned in Form II. 

Mr. Gray. —Yes. 

President. —^That will meet our requirements. 

Mr. Itahivitoola. —As regards the excise duty you say “ We have never 
understood why the cane growing section of the industry has not been called 
on to bear some share of the excise”. What exactly do you mean by that? 

Mr. Gray. —It is a direct levy on the manufacturer. We have had to 
bear it. We could not pass it on to the consumer on account of competition 
which is severe, 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —It has been pointed out that the manufacturer has 
passed most of it on to the grower. 

Mr. Gray .—I don’t think so. 

President .—By the reduction in the price of cane made by the local 
Government. 

Mr. Bahimtoola .—The price was lowered because the manufacturers 
threatened to close down their factories. That is the point that has been 
put forward before us. Yon have made a suggestion that the excise duty 
should be on production whereas some have suggested that a tax on profits. 

Mr. Crighton .—The excise duty was increased in February and the cane 
price was reduced on 16th April. There was no connection between the two. 

Mr. Bahimtoola .—The factories worked till the l>eginning of June. The 
rate was reduced from 1st of April, bo that the factories worked at the 
lower rate fixed by Government for a period of more than a month. 

Mr. Crighton .—I would not connect the excise duty with that at all. 

Mr. Bahimtoola .—I am telling you that the excise duty has been con¬ 
nected that way. I want to know your opinion whether it is so or not. 

Mr. Crighton. —I don’t think so. 

Mr. Bahimtoola .—Merchants went to the extent of saying that because 
of the reduction in the price of cane the manufacturers made more profits 
than they did in previous years. I find however from your balance sheets 
that you have made losses. 

Mr. Crighton .—The reduction in the price of cane was made to cover 
the stale cane in May which was coming. 

Dr. Jain .—Even in Government notifications it was said that in view 
of the excise duty the price of cane was reduced. 

Mr. Gray. —I think that the Bihar Government very definitely stated 
that owing to the surplus cane that was available they were reducing the 
price of cane to help the raiyat. 

Mr. Bahimtoola .—What was the reason which induced the Government 
to reduce the price of cane? Was it not at the request of the manufac¬ 
turers that they could not afford to purchase cane at the minimum price 
fixed by Government? 

Mr. Crighton .—We could not afford to make sugar with the material” such 
as it was in May—all dried up. 

Dr. Jain .—According to the statement you have made you are opposed 
to the excise duty on principle, namely that the excise duty should not be 
put on production but should be put on profits It Was suggested to us 
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that one way of doing it was to put an additional increase on the income 
tax on sugar factories. 

Mr, Gray. —It would certainly bo a fairer method. 

Dr. Jain. —When the first e.xcise duty was levied the industry was not 
BO much worried about it. 

Mr. Gray. —No; profits being made at the time were fairly considerable, 

Br. Jain, —But with the additional excise duty the industry finds it 
difficult to carry on? 

Mr. Gray. —Yes. 

Prendent.—I should like to clear up just one or two points on the qne»- 
tion of the excise duty. Take Form II—^ost per maund. 1 notice that tho 
amount of excise duty varies in different factories. 

Mr. Gray. —It is not chargeable until the sugar leaves the factory. 

Dr. Jain. —Are you suggesting that the cane growers should have borne 
a part of the duty? Db you think it would have been fair to ask them to 
bear it? 

Mr. Gray. —I do not quite see why the grower should not bear a propor¬ 
tion of it. 

Dr. Jain. —It depends on the price you pay for his cane and the cost of 
cultivation. In the then circumstances do you think they could have borne 
it? 

Mr. Gray. —It you take tVie price ho received last year I do not think he 
lost much money. 

Dr, Jain. —Is it your view that the grower being a part of the industry 
should bear a part of the duty? You are for excise duty on profits? 

Mr. Gray. —I consider that the grower should bear part of the duty. I 
am not in favour of an excise duty on profits, but consider it would bo 
less incHpiitable than the existing duty. 

Mr. Bahimtuola.—la it not a fact that tho United Provinces Government 
reduced cane price.s by 3 pies in view of the excise duty? 

Mr. Gray. —Yes, that was the case. 

' Mr. Uahimtoola. —1 would like to ask yon a question or two about your 
answers on page 33. You st,ste that the i>resent level of protection should 
bo maintained. The present protection to- the industry is Rs. 7-4-0 per cwt. 
and lls. 2 as a countervailing duty because of the excise duty on Indian 
sugar. 

Mr. Gray. —Yes. 

Mr. Thihimtoola. —Your proposal is that Es. 7-4-0 per cwt. should be 
maintained ? 

Mr. Gray. —Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —irrespective of what the excise duty is? 

Mr. Gray. —-Exactly. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —What other proposal would you like to make? 

Mr. Gray. —I should rather put it in a different way. I should suggest 
this, that the protective duty is kept at such a level as will exclude Java 
sugar unless we need it. It is impossible to fix one rate of duty for six or 
seven years. 

President. —What should be the margin between Java sugar and Indian 
sugar to keep it out? 

Mr. Gray. —Generally speaking I should say not more than 8 annas per 
maund: provided Indian sugar is landed at the ports at 8 annas under 
Java import price I think it could compete. 

Mr. Bahimtoola .—Java sugar has varied considerably for the last two 
years. It went down for a month to Rs. 1-15-6 and then again went up and 
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it is now somewhere near Rs. 4. The average of last two years was some¬ 
where between Rs, 2-8-0 and Rs. 3. 

Mr. Oray. —That is so. 

Mr. llahimtuola. —What exactly do you wish to suggest? The method of 
protection which the Board adopts is to take the import price at which Java 
can send sugar irrespective of the price ruling at the market at the time 
and the cost of manufacture of Indian Sugar and adjust the difference 
which is termed the protective duty. Your idea is that an additional mar¬ 
gin of 8 annas should bo calculated after this adjustment. 

Mr. Gray.~-I would rather leave that for the moment. 

Fre.tident. —The last Tariff Board took Rs. 4 a maund and thought that 
it might fall to Rs, 3-8-0 c.i.f. port. 

Mr. Gray. —What we want the Tariff Board to do is to protect the coun¬ 
try against the possibility of dumping. 

President. —That is rather an intricate question and it might be as well 
to discuss it at greater length with the Association at tlie end of this month. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —What kind of assistance do you receive from Govern¬ 
ment? 

Mr. Gray. —We employ our own technical group of men so that we do 
not call upon Government to any great extent. 

Mr. liahimtoola. —You have got any farms? 

Mr. Gray. —Yes. 

Mr. Eahirntonla. —Do you got any assistance from Coimbatore? 

Mr. Gray. —Not from Ctu’mbatorc but from Pusa. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —What about the United Provinces factories? 

Mr. Oray. —We refer to Shahajahanpur. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Is there anything particular to which you would like 
to draw the attention of the Board? 

Mr. Oray. —We would like,-the sugar statistics to be prepared reguharly 
and quickly and it would he necessory to give power to the Director of the 
Technological Institute to extract information from everyone. 

Ur. Jain, —You are in favour of pooling of information? 

Mr. Gray. —In so far as that is concerned. 

Ur. Jain. —Are there any items in the returns to which you would object 
from your long experience? 

Mr. Oray. —I took exception to one form but can’t quite remember now 
which it was. 

Mr. Bahimtnola. —The factories are supposed to send returns to the 
Technological Institute but there is no penalty at present for those who do 
not supply them ; you would recommend a penalty being imposed ? 

Mr. Gray. —We have agreed to that. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Have you any information with regard to the present 
costs in Java? 

Mr. Gray .—No. Java stopped all publications two years ago. 

Mr. Bahimtoola .—Have you any comments to make with regard to the 
irrigation charges levied by Government? 

Mr. Gray. —We are not affected. We have our own tubewells. We do 
not buy any water from Government. 

President. —All yo\ir factories are in the unirrigated area I think? 

Mr. Gray. —Yes they are. We have put down tubewells. 
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